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INTRODUCTION 


‘To volume is the fourth of an annual series on social 
changes. The purpose and nature of the volume will in 
general be known to most readers who are familiar with the 
earlier volumes. However, a few words of explanation are desirable 
for new readers. 

The first purpose is to keep the sociological readers acquainted 
with some of the changes taking place in a world of such great 
change and in a time of such rapid change. To keep abreast of what 
is going on is a first-rate task. By selecting important fields of prog- 
ress, it was thought that an approximation to a good perspective 
could be obtained. Then, when great changes are taking place; there 
is always the question of public policy. What is to be done about it? 
Public policy is necessarily concerned with the future. A social prob- 
lem usually calls forth, particularly from an ethicist or an executive 
(and these comprise most of our leaders), the reaction of trying to do 
something to make it come out the way he desires it. Whereas, per- 
haps the more realistic reaction would be first to ask the question, 
“What is likely to happen?” and then after this to see what can be 
done to modify the probable course of events in the direction de- 
sired. 

It is therefore desirable to learn something about what is probably 
going to happen. Various ways exist of getting estimates of prob- 
ability on the future. There is one practical method, though some- 
what rough and approximate, that has often proved useful in lieu 
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of more exact procedures. That is the determination of the trends 
in the past and their projection a bit into the near future. Hence, the 
value of recording trends. It appears also that the most recent 
changes often have the greatest weight on the nearest future; there- 
fore the year-by-year changes are of considerable significance. 

We try to keep the issues from being merely a year book of more 
or less unanalyzed and poorly selected records or facts. They are, 
rather, research papers by trained experts, though naturally the con- 
tent and treatment must vary greatly, according to the subject mat- 
ter of each topic. 


| 
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POPULATION 


TRENDS IN POPULATION INCREASE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION DURING 1920-30 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami University 


ABSTRACT 


From 1920 to 1930, natural increase contributed over four times as much to popu- 
lation growth as did net immigration. Annual gains in population declined about one- 
third from 1920 to 1930, due in part t6 less immigration, but chiefly to a decline of one- 
seventh in the number of births. The 1930-40 population increase quite likely will 
be as low as 9,000,000. The greater part of the increase in population from 1920 to 1930 
has accrued to industrial states as compared with agricultural states, and to urban 
centers rather than rural communities, the last differential being still greater when 
allowance is made for city workers who have sought country homes. Growth of cities 


has been less certain than in past decades, 102 cities of over 10,000 losing in population. . 


There was perhaps a small inverse relation between size of city and rate of population 
increase, but the territory adjacent to the large cities had higher rates than any size 
groups of cities. 

Of outstanding interest in the field of population during the past 
year has been the information made available from the 1930 census. 
So far, the population of each state, city, and minor civil division 
has been released, together with appropriate totals. In the minds 
of the majority of people this probably represents the greater part 
of the population census, since the usual desire is to know how fast 
the home city and state have grown, and how their growth compares 
with that of neighbor or rival cities and states. Students of popula- 
tion, however, while also appreciating these data, are waiting with 
eager anticipation for more details as to nativity, age and sex com- 
position, marital condition, and other factors which are used by them 
continuously in various studies. Only a part of this more detailed 
information has been released for a small portion of the United 
States up to the present time, however, so the discussion here of 
population trends revealed by the 1930 census must be limited to 
the former type of material. 

The 1930 census shows an increase of 17,064,426 persons during 
the past decade as compared with 13,738,354 during 1910-20, while 
the respective rates of growth appear as 16.1 per cent and 14.9 per 
cent. It should be remembered, however, that the 1910 census was 
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taken as of April 15, the 1920 census as of January 1, and the 1930 
as of April 1, making the 1910-20 interval 116.5 months and the 
1920-30 interval 123 months. If allowance is made for the change in 
the date of enumeration and a period of exactly ro years is used, the 
1920-30 increase becomes 16,648,000, or 15.7 per cent; and the 
IgI0O—20 increase 14,151,000, or 15.4 per cent. On this basis the rate 
of growth for the decade just past is only very slightly in excess of 
that of the preceding. Both of these rates are well under that of 
21.0 per cent for the 1900-1910 period. 

While not many students of population problems expected the 
population growth to be much different from what it has been, there 
no doubt was a rather widespread popular belief that the 1910-20 
growth was held down because of the war, the influenza epidemic, 
and other abnormal situations, and that subsequent decades would 
see an increase which would approach more nearly the pre-war rates 
of gain. The numerical growth, of course, is the largest yet recorded. 
Undoubtedly it is the largest that will be recorded during the present 
century. It is to be hoped that the fact that the United States is 
well past its maximum rate of growth, and almost surely has seen its 
greatest numerical growth, will rapidly become commonplace knowl- 
edge to those who think at all of population matters. 


SOURCES OF THE 1920-30 POPULATION INCREASE 


Knowing that there was an increase of population of 17,064,426 
between the 1920 and 1930 censuses, it is of interest to ascertain how 
this came about. During the decade considerable progress was made 
in adding to the registration area for births and deaths, so that in the 
last year or two, most of the births and deaths that occurred were 
registered. In 1920, however, the death registration area contained 
82 per cent of the population, and the birth registration area only 60 
per cent. In trying to ascertain births and deaths for the United 
States since 1920 it is necessary, therefore, to do considerable esti- 
mating. 

For births, the method previously used by the Scripps Foundation 
seems to have been fairly accurate. It is based largely on the assump- 
tions that 92.1 per cent of the births that occurred in the registration 
area in 1919 were registered; that this proportion gradually in- 
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creased up to 95.3 per cent in 1928; and that the ratio of births in the 
United States to births in the registration area in each year since 
1920 was the same as the ratio for children under one enumerated 
by the census in 1920 in the corresponding area.’ The last of these 
assumptions regarding births seems reasonable; the first has been 
checked against available material and appears accurate; but the 
second has little scientific basis, being only a rough estimate, and 


TABLE I 
ESTIMATED POPULATION GROWTH, 1920-1930 (THOUSANDS) 

Population | pi ince | excess of | Net Immi-| Gain in 

Year January 1 irths' Deaths — Sigg grationt | Populationt 
105, 711§ 2,848 1,390 1,458 405 1,948 
ar 107,659 2,946 1,255 1,691 280 1,966 
109,625 8.773 1,291 1,481 277 1,754 
111,379 2,795 1,361 1,434 2,135 
ae 113,514 2,851 1,326 1,525 295 1,815 
115,329 2,790 1,364 1,426 252 1,673 
117,002 2,725 1,432 1,293 304 1,592 
2,625 1,355 1,270 252 1,518 
SS 120,112 2,491 1,445 1,046 216 1,258 
121,370 | 1,440]| 950 222 1,165 
122,535 4 2,410]| I, 390]| 1,020 go I,11I0 
123,645]|| 


* Estimated by Scripps Foundation. 


t U.S. Department of Labor, Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1920-date). 


t Excess of births over deaths plus net immigration, decreased by 0.3 per cent each year so the total 
gain for 10 years agrees with that shown by the 1920 and 1930 censuses. 


§ Fourteenth Census, Vol. I. 
|| Preliminary. 
Census enumeration for 1930, minus gain in population during January-March, 1930. 


perhaps unduly optimistic. For deaths, it probably is fairly accurate 
to assume that the crude annual death-rate for the United States has 
been the same as that for the registration area in each year since 
1920. In accordance with these assumptions, Table I has been pre- 
pared showing the births, deaths, excess of births over deaths, net 
immigration, and gain in population for each year since 1920, to- 
gether with the population as of January 1. 

The striking fact shown by Table I is the decline in the 
number of births and in the excess of births over deaths. Com- 


* P. K. Whelpton, ‘‘Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXIV, No. 2 (September, 1928), pp. 258-61, and Table XIV. 
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paring 1930 with 1920 there was a decline of nearly 16 per cent 
in the number of births, and of 31 per cent in the excess of births 
over deaths. If 1921 were used instead of 1920, the contrast would 
be still greater, though perhaps not so fair, for demobilization was 
probably responsible to quite an extent for the larger number of 
births in 1921 than in 1920. The number of deaths has been fairly 
steady since 1920, although showing a slight increase as the popula- 
tion has grown. Net immigration varied widely from 1920 to 1923, 
but under the quota system since 1924, it has been fairly stable, 
though declining slightly. The excess of births over deaths has been 
much more important than net immigration in contributing to popu- 
lation growth, for only in 1920 and 1923 did less than four-fifths of 
the gain come from natural increase. In 1930, the excess of births 
over deaths was over eleven times as important as net immigration 
in contributing to population growth. Although the largest excess 
of births over deaths occurred in 1921, the largest gain in population 
occurred in 1923, due to heavy immigration. But what a contrast 
between either of these years and 1930! The gain in population in 
1930 was only 56 per cent of that in 1921 and 52 per cent of that in 
1923. 

Considering how large and consistent has been this falling off in 
growth, what is the outlook for the future? The sales manager of a 
large auto concern stated recently that their production program for 
1930-40 was being based on a population reaching 140,000,000 by 
1940. This estimate is easily obtained by increasing the 1930 popu- 
lation by 15 per cent, this being slightly less than the rate of increase 
from 1910 to 1920 and from 1920 to 1930. But this method, though 
simple, appears quite inadequate in this case. With only 1,110,000 
persons added to the population during 1930, and with each year 
since 1923 showing a smaller increase than its predecessor, it is al- 
most certain that the 1930-40 gain will be less than 12,000,000, and 
quite likely that it will be as low as 9,000,000. This would mean a 
rate of growth of from 7.5 per cent to 10 per cent, and a 1940 popula- 
tion of between 132,000,000 and 135,000,000, the smaller figures be- 
ing the more probable, and the larger ones the upper limit. Appar- 
ently the years when there will be no further gains in population are 
fast approaching. 
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Going back for a minute to consider the accuracy of Table I, on 
which this discussion is based, it is believed that the “gain in popu- 
lation” column is quite precise since only a very slight adjustment 
was necessary to make the figures for 1920-29, inclusive, add up to 
equal the intercensal increase. The January 1 population estimates 
should be equally reliable, since based on the 1920 census and these 
annual gains. It is not felt, however, that the same degree of accu- 
racy exists as regards the figures for births, deaths, and net immigra- 
tion shown for each year. An adjustment has been made for un- 
registered births, as previously indicated, but there is little basis for 
knowing whether the improvement in the accuracy of birth registra- 
tion has exceeded or fallen short of the allowance made. While death 
registration is much more complete than birth registration in the 
respective registration areas, it is possible that unreported deaths 
may run up as high as 5 per cent of the total deaths in certain states. 
No attempt has been made in preparing these estimates to check up 
on this matter, nor on any improvement in the accuracy of death 
registration. With net immigration, as with deaths, the figures here 
given probably understate the case. Not all incoming aliens pass 
through the proper official channels; for example, the sailors who 
desert their ships in our ports, and much more numerous, the Mexi- 
cans who cross our border in the long intervals between towns or 
immigration outposts. Just what addition should be made to net 
immigration is a matter of conjecture, however. Possibly the adjust- 
ment would about offset the non-registered deaths, for, as previously 
stated, there is little chance for error in the annual gain in popula- 
tion. 

To those who have been making or using intercensal estimates of 
population, it is a matter of interest to compare those made by vari- 
ous sources with the census enumeration. Table II shows that four 
of the more important predictions were very close to the actual 
count. The largest divergence from the enumeration appears to 
amount to about 1.1 per cent, and the smallest to .4 per cent. Three 
of the four estimates understate the situation, only that of the 
Scripps Foundation being higher than the census. The small differ- 
ence between the Pearl and Reed estimate and the enumeration is 
quite surprising, but is not likely to be repeated in future census 
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years unless their curve of population growth is changed, since their 
estimate for the population increase from 1930 to 1940 is 13,921,000, 
whereas 9,000,000 is a much more reasonable figure, as previously 
stated in this paper. 

The main reasons why the Scripps Foundation estimate was not 
closer to the census is that births in 1927, 1928, and 1929 were not 
as numerous as was anticipated. This estimate for January 1, 1930, 

TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF POPULATION ESTIMATES WITH THE 1930 CENSUS 


PUBLISHED ESTIMATE FOR DATE NEAREST 

TO APRIL 1, 1930 EsTIMATE | PERcENT- 

, FOR APRIL I,| AGE OF THE 
SOURCE 1930 CENSUS 

Date to Which an (THov- ENUMER- 
Date Published SANDS)* ATION 

National Bureau of Eco- 

nomic Research. ....|Jan. 15, 1930} July 1, 1928 |119,306f | 121,353 98.9 
Bureau of the Census... |Mar. 4, 1928) July 1, 1928 |120,013f | 122,060 99.4 
Pearl and Reed... .|August, 1924) June 1, 1930 |122,397§ | 122,206 990.5 
Scripps Foundation... .. 1928) Jan. 1, 1930 |122,990|| | 123,230 100.4 


* Calculated by the Scripps Foundation from the preceding column, and birth, death, and immigration 
data in Table I. 


t National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., News-Bulletin, No. 36 (January 15, 1930). 
¢ Department of Commerce, mimeographed press release, March 14, 1928. 


§ Raymond Pearl, Studies in Human.Biology (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1924), p. 590. The 
month and day for this estimate are not stated, but the dates of the enumerations used in calculating the 
curve of population growth are as follows: 1790-1820, the first Monday in August; 1830 to 1900, June 1; 
1910, April rs. 


€ || P. K. Whelpton, “Population of the United States, 1925 to 1975,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXIV, No. 2 (September, 1928), pp. 253-70. “Total, including ‘other colored,’ 123,600,000” less 610,000 
o— — estimated under-enumeration of children under 3 years of age as explained on pages 256-57 
of the article. 


was made in early 1928 when no data were available as to births 
and deaths in 1928 or 1929 and when the 1927 data were still incom- 
plete. The belief was then that births in 1927, 1928, and 1929 would 
average approximately the same as births in 1925 and 1926,? which 
years were somewhat under those preceding, as was shown in Table 
I. This would have given a total of 8,273,000 births for these three 
years, but as a matter of fact, the actual number of births was 
7,532,000, Or 741,000 under the estimate. The Scripps estimate for 
future years which were published at that time have a still larger 
error on this account and need to be revised downward. This will be 
done as soon as data on age distribution are available from the 1930 
census. 
2P. K. Whelpton, zbid., p. 260. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE 1920-30 POPULATION INCREASE 


Taking up the distribution of the gain in population between 1920 
and 1930, California and Florida had the largest rates of increase, 
with Michigan, Arizona, New Jersey, Texas, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, and New York all gaining over 20 per cent. Of these states, 
New Jersey, New York, California, and Michigan are primarily in- 
dustrial and commercial, while North Carolina and Texas have been 
experiencing a rather rapid industrial development and urban 
growth. Possibly the rapid increase of New York is the most sur- 
prising of these states. About three-fifths of its growth took place in 
New York City, which might have been expected to grow consider- 
ably less rapidly because of its size and population density. Probably 
the same factors that brought about this rapid growth in New York 
City were responsible for so much of the gain in New Jersey occur- 
ring in the northeastern part of the state, and for Connecticut being 
the only one of the New England states to grow as rapidly as the 
nation as a whole. 

States whose rate of growth was under 10 per cent during the 
decade just ended include Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont; 
all of the West North Central states; and Delaware, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Montana, and Idaho. Bar- 
ring Delaware, these are either New England states or states in 
which agriculture is the important occupation. 

The greatest shifts in rate of growth during 1920~-30 as compared 
with the preceding decade were the declines that occurred in the 
Mountain states. Although New Mexico and Nevada grew faster 
than in 1910-20, the rate for the division as a whole was cut from 
26.7 to 11.0 per cent. In the balance of the country, the larger de- 
clines (i.e., amounting to one-fourth or more) occurred in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, Nebras- 
ka, Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and Arkansas. 
Barring Ohio and Delaware, the statement made above regarding 
states with a rate of growth of less than 10 per cent may be repeated 
for states whose rate of growth declined decidedly; namely, they are 
either New England states, or agricultural states. 

A clearer idea of any relation between agriculture and population 
growth may be secured by listing the states according to the propor- 
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tion of employed persons engaged in agriculture in 1920. Looking at 
Table ITI it appears that there is an increase in the rate of population 


TABLE III 
EFFrect OF AGRICULTURE ON POPULATION GROWTH, By STATES 
Percentage Rate-of Percentage 
Agriculture 
Mississippi... . . 70.2 12.2 Wisconsin...... 30.9 11.7 
Arkansas....... 64.4 5.8 Missouri....... 30.1 6.6 
South Carolina... 62.4 3.3 13.0 
North Dakota... 57.9 5.3 a 21.8 
Alabama....... 55.6 12.7 ee 27.7 30.3 
ee” 0.4 Colorado....... 27.3 10.2 
South Dakota... 54.2 8.8 ee 26.3 10.5 
North Carolina... 53.3 23.9 West Virginia... 25.6 18.1 
Tennessee...... 48.2 II.9 3.8 
47.5 3.0 Nevada........ 22.9 17.6 
Kentucky...... 46.3 8.2 Washington..... 22.7 15.2 
Oklahoma...... 46.2 18.1 Michigan....... 19.7 32.0 
First twelve Third twelve 
states.... 55.0 10.4 states.... 26.1 ISM 
46.2 24.9 Delaware....... 19.4 6.9 
New Mexico.... 45.1 17.5 California... ... 18.0 65.7 
Louisiana....... 42.7 16.9 Maryland....... 15.9 12.5 
Nebraska....... 40.9 6.3 New Hampshire. 15.8 5.0 
Montana....... 39.7 —2.1 15.7 15.4 
2.8 14.5 17.7 
a 37-3 6.3 Pennsylvania.... 8.3 10.5 
Virginia........ 36.2 4.9 New York...... 7.0 21.2 
Minnesota...... 33.9 7.4 Connecticut..... 6.4 16.4 
51.6 New Jersey..... 4-7 28.1 
Vermont....... 2.0 2.0 Massachusetts... 3.3 10.3 
Wyoming....... 31.9 16.0 Rhode Island.... 3.0 13.7 
Second twelve Fourth twelve 
states.... 309.5 23.7 states.... 10.0 20.1 
First twenty- Second twenty- 
four states 47.7 12.0 four states 14.5 18.8 


growth as the proportion of workers in agriculture declines. Thus, 
the twelve states with the highest proportion of persons in agriculture 
had a population increase of 10.4 per cent, while the twelve states 
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with the lowest proportion in agriculture gained 20.1 per cent in 
population. The other two groups occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion. A correlation coefficient based on these data would not be 
large, but nevertheless it is apparent that the agricultural states had 
less likelihood of experiencing an increase in population of 10 per 
cent or more than those in which manufacturing and commerce were 
more important. 

The outstanding exceptions among the agricultural states were 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Florida, all of which had 
high rates of increase during the decade. In North Carolina this 
seems to have been due to a considerable extent to industrial devel- 
opment, the population of urban communities increasing 57 per 
cent, and rural communities 16 per cent. In Oklahoma and Texas 
there has been the oil development and an expansion of the cotton- 
growing area in the western counties where the boll weevil causes 
little damage; but in both these states the urban rate of gain was 
several times as large as the rural rate. Florida, of course, experi- 
enced its boom. Not all the important industrial states grew rapidly 
in population; New Hampshire, Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania having particularly low rates in this group. Many 
students of population have been expecting the New England states 
to have small population gains, but why Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland should have grown less rapidly than the states sur- 
rounding them needs further study. 

Considering the comparative profitableness of business, manu- 
facturing, and agriculture since the war, it is not surprising that so 
little of the population growth has accrued to agricultural states. 
Agriculture has made important increases in its efficiency of ot 
tion, so that fewer people are needed to produce the same output. r 
In most lines of industry such greater efficiency may permit price 
cuts, which will increase consumption enough so that as many or 
more workers may be needed to supply the expanded market. Agri- 
culture is less fortunate in this respect, however, since the demand 
for most of its important products is relatively inelastic, and lower 
prices have little effect on increasing consumption. With this greater 
efficiency in agriculture there has been some expansion of output, 
but, since there has been little increase in consumption in response to 
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price declines, prices and profits have continued to fall, and for some 
time have been so low that people have been forced off farms in large 
numbers. Cheap food has been a boon to the cities and industrial 
states, however, and partially explains why they have been so pros- 
perous and have had such large rates of population increase. 

Another way of studying the relation between agriculture and 
population growth is by comparing rural and urban gains from 1920 
to 1930. According to the Fifteenth Census, the rural population in- 
creased from 51,406,017 in 1920 to 53,820,223 in 1930, or 4.6 per 
cent. This is an understatement of the case, however, since all places 
of less than 2,500 population in 1920 which passed this limit during 
the decade were classed as urban in 1930 and since a change was 
made in the definition of urban and rural areas. Taking the same 
rural communities in 1930 as in 1920, there was a gain of 8.8 per cent 
over 1920. Similarly, if the same urban centers are considered in 1920 
and 1930, the population increased from 54,496,468 to 67,067,745, 
or at the rate of 23.1 per cent. This is over two and one-half times as 
large as the rate of growth for rural communities and agrees with the 
previous discussion concerning the relation between agriculture and 
population. 

The rural rate of increase of 8.8 per cent during 1920-30 is slightly 
larger than that of 6.8 per cent for 1910-20, while the urban rate of 
23.1 per cent is slightly less than that of 24.5 per cent for the earlier 
decade. According to the statements made regarding the economic 
situation of agriculture and urban industries, it would be expected 
that the situation should have been reversed, that the rural rate of 
increase should have been lower in 1920-30 than in the previous 
decade and the urban rate higher. The difficulty is that a consider- 
able part of the rural increase in recent years is due to the develop- 
ment of “‘acre-lot colonies” along the roads near cities and towns and 
has no connection with agriculture. Thus, the rural population in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy]l- 
vania increased 1,085,345 from 1920 to 1930, by far the greater part 
being due to city workers seeking country homes. On the other hand, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and the seven West North Central 


3U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930); United 
States Summary, Population Bulletin, 1st ser., pp. 1-2. 
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states (which comprise about the best of our farming area) had a 
gain in rural population of only 70,452, Iowa and Missouri even 
losing 48,549 persons from rural communities. In the remaining 
states the situation is not so clean-cut. The rural increase of 648,801 
in California, the largest of any state, is probably more suburban 
than agricultural. In Texas, North Carolina, and Oklahoma, where 
the gain in rural population totaled 943,429, the greater part un- 
doubtedly was agricultural, due to the expansion of cotton farming 
into areas relatively free from the boll weevil. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is evident that ‘“‘acre-lot colonies” contributed a large share, 
certainly two-fifths and probably over one-half, to the rural growth, 
and that without this new development, the 1920-30 rate of rural 
gain would have been still farther under the urban rate for this 
decade, and well below the rural rate for 1910-20. This can be 
shown more convincingly when the 1930 data on farm population 
are released by the Bureau of the Census. 

Considering the distribution among cities of the increase in urban 
population during the past decade, there are some rather interesting 
situations. In the first place, it appears that the growth of a city is 
becoming an increasingly uncertain factor. In the past there has 
been plenty of variation in rate of growth shown by different cities, 
some nearly doubling in size between censuses, and others growing 
at a much less rapid rate. No census previous to 1930, however, 
shows so many cities actually falling off in population. In spite of 
an increase of 23.1 per cent in total urban population from 1920 to 
1930, there were 102 cities of over 10,000 in 1920 that declined in 
population during the decade compared with 57 cities in the 1910-20 
decade and 31 in the 1900-1910 decade.’ Considering only cities of 
Over 50,000, the 1930 census shows that 16 declined in population 
since the previous census, while only two cities of over 50,000 de- 
clined in population from 1910 to 1920, and only one from 1900 to 
1910. Additional comparisons may be made from Table IV. 

Why did so many cities lose in population? In a few cases it is a 

4 Annexations are discounted in these comparisons; i.e., the population in 1920 of 
territory annexed to a city between 1920 and 1930 is included in the population of the 


city in 1920. This was done wherever possible, which includes all important annexa- 
tions. 
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matter of the population growth accruing to the suburbs—the 
development of the “‘acre-lot colonies” previously mentioned—so 
that the city and adjacent territory gained in population even 
though the city proper did not. It is probably only a matter of time 
until annexations will be made which will result in these cities hay- 
ing a larger population than ever before. Many other cities, however, 
TABLE IV 
SIZE OF CiTy AND POPULATION GROWTH 


1920-30 Igto-20 
Size or CITIES AT 
BEGINNING OF Number of Number of 
DECADE Number of | Rate oft Cities De- | Number of | Rate off | Cities De- 
Cities* Increase | creasing in Cities* Increase | creasing in 
Population Population 
Over 1,000,000.... 4 24.1 3 29.3: |. 
500, 000-1 ,000,000. 8 21.8 5 20.0 
100, 000-250,0C0... | 43 20.2 | 4 31 22.3 
50,000-100,00c . al 77 23.0 12 59 31.0 2 
25 ,O00-50,000.....| 142 26.3 9 120 26.5 8 
ES ,000-25,000.....| 210 24.0 32 154 29.4 15 
I0,000-15,00C..... 263 56.2 | 45 222 $3.2 32 
712 25.3 143 601 go 
2,500-5,000.......] 1,238 25.0 287 1,048 22.6 246 
All cities...... | 2,710 23.1 | 532 2,254 24.5 393 


* The number of cities in certain size groups is different from that shown by the census for the following 
reasons: (a) Small cities which were annexed to larger cities during the decade are combined with them at 
the beginning of the decade and not listed separately. This may shift the annexing city to a larger size 
Feu? (6) In 1930 the Bureau of the Census transferred from urban to rural certain townships in New 

pshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island (see United States Summary, Population Bulletin, 1st ser., 
pp. 1-2). These have been considered here as being rural in earlier census years. (c) The Bureau of the 
Census also transferred certain unincorporated places from rural to urban groups (ibid.). These have been 
considered here as being urban in earlier census years if their population was sufficiently large. 

t In computing these rates, the same cities are in each size group at the beginning and end of a decade, 
and the population of each city at the ys of a decade includes that of places annexed during the 
decade whenever this adjustment could be made, which includes nearly every annexation and all the im- 
a ones. The communities classed as rural at the beginning of a decade are so classed at the end of that 

ecade. 


cannot so easily annex suburbs and continue to show fair growth. 
Here there seems to be a real indication of greater competition be- 
tween cities for additional inhabitants. Certain cities have inherent 
advantages over other cities in their location with reference to such 
factors as climate, raw materials, power, or markets. In addition, 
they may be temporarily ahead in such matters as labor supply, 
honest government, or community organization. When the nation’s 
population was increasing at the rate of 20 to 30 per cent in each 
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decade there were enough additional people so that all cities could 
expand. But when growth drops off to 15 per cent or less, these 
differences make themselves felt increasingly, and the less fortu- 
nately located or well-managed cities may expect to decline in popu- 
lation. Quite likely the 1930-40 decade will show a larger number of 
cities declining in population than did the decade just passed. This 
will have its effect on land values, civic pride, and many other 
factors. 

Has there been any relation between size of city and population 
growth during the last decade? According to Table IV, the various 
size groups of cities under 100,000 increased at about the same rate, 
the extremes being a gain of 26.3 per cent for cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 and of 23.0 per cent for cities of 50,000 to 100,000. In the 
size groups Over 100,000, there was a little greater variation. Cities 
of 100,000 to 250,000 increased 20.2 per cent as a group, cities of 
250,000 to 500,000 gained 15.4 per cent (the smallest rate for any of 
the urban groups), cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 increased 21.8 per 
cent, while cities of 1,000,000 or more gained 24.1 per cent. The in- 
crease of 21.8 per cent for cities of 500,000 to 1,000,000 is due chiefly 
to the presence of Los Angeles, which gained 114.8 per cent in popu- 
lation. If Los Angeles is excluded from the group, the remaining 
seven cities show a gain of 10.4 per cent, well under that of any other 
urban group. Such an omission may form a dangerous precedent, 
yet perhaps the majority of us in this case would agree with the 
southern Californians that Los Angeles is “different.” In the group 
of largest cities, Detroit increased 56.8 per cent, Chicago, 25.0 per 
cent, New York, 23.3 per cent, and Philadelphia, 7.0 per cent. Three 
of these four cities have rates well above those of the bulk of the 
cities in the next two size groups. If Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, 
and New York could be overlooked, the average growth of the 
groups of cities would show a decided decline from the 25,000 to 
50,000 group and upward. But four such important cities may not 
be easily passed over, and when they are included the groups show 
little definite trend. 

It is in the territory adjacent to the larger cities, however, that 
population growth has been especially rapid. As Table V shows, the 
rate of population increase from 1920 to 1930 for the area surround- 
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ing cities of 100,000 or over was well above that of the city proper in 
each size group. This differential is particularly great for cities of 


TABLE V 
POPULATION AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF CENTRAL CITIES AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY* FOR CITIES OF 100,000 AND OVER IN 1920, 
AND IN 1910, BY SIZE GROUPS 


PERCENT- 
| POPULATION AGE IN- POPULATION AGE Iy- 
CREASE CREASE 
| 1920 1930 1920-30 IQIO 1920 1910-20 
All cities of 100,000} | 
and over: | 
In central citiest |/26, 199, 869|31,877,902| 21.7 |19,784,122/24,383,493| 23.2 
In adjacent terri-| | 
| > lo 
tory.... | 9,522,962/13,081,756| 43.7 | 6,518,945) 8,536,975] 31.0 
Total 135, 722,831145,559,058] 27.5 |26,303,067/32,920,468] 25.2 
Cities of 100,000-| 
249,999: 
In central cities. . | 5 385,056} 6,461,389] 20.0 | 4,464,976) 5,499,467| 23.2 
In adjacent terri-| 
| > 
2,919,974] 3,599,957] 23.0 | 1,739,424) 2,062,689) 18.6 
Total. 5 , 305 ,030)10,052,340 21.0 7,502,150) 21.9 
Cities of 250,000-| | 
499,999: 
In central cities. 4,177,200} 4,880,157} 16.8 | 3,721,915) 5,098,527] 37.0 
In adjacent terri 
tory... | 560,586 888,774) 58.5 691,341) 1,118,264} 61.8 
Total. . 4,737,5795| 5,768,931} 21.8 | 4,413,256) 6,216,791) 40.9 
| | 
Cities of 500,000 
999,999: 
In central cities... 5,491,700] 6,709,849] 22.2 | 3,091,820] 3,639,967] 17.7 
In adjacent terri-| | 
tory... | 2,526,580) 4,271,903} 69.1 | 1,587,484) 2,004,981] 26.3 
Total. | 37-9 | 4,679,304) 5,644,948} 20.6 
Cities of 1,000,000] | 
and over: | | 
In central cities.. . |11,145,904|13,826,507| 24.1 | 8,505,411|10,145,532| 19.3 
In adjacent terri-| 
| 3,515,822] 4,930,122) 40.2 | 2,500,696) 3,351,041] 34.0 
Total. . 14,661,726|18,756,629| 27.9 |11,006,107/13,496,573| 22.6 


| | | 


* In cities of 200,000 and over, “adjacent territory” includes only the metropolitan district outside the 
city proper as defined in the Fourteenth Census, I, 62. 


t Does not include (2) Cambridge, Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, and Yonkers, since they 
are in the adjacent territory of larger cites, or (6) Memphis, for which data are not available regarding 
adjacent territory. 


250,000 to 1,000,000, and would have been greater for the larger 
cities if Detroit had not increased faster than its adjacent territory. 
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To some extent, where the central cities had a low rate of gain them- 
selves, there was a high rate of increase in the adjacent territory. 
Thus, the percentage increases of the city and the adjacent territory 
for Baltimore were 10 and 100, for Rochester, 11 and 138, for Cleve- 
land, 12 and 116, for Indianapolis, 15 and 97, for St. Louis, 6 and 
282, and for Denver, 12 and 82. But Boston, Providence, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh all had gains of less than 10 per cent themselves, 
yet the rates for their adjacent territory were only 24, 27, 40, and 26, 
respectively. 

During 1910~20 there was less difference in the rate of growth of 
central cities and adjacent territory than in the decade just past. In 
fact, the central cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 group increased at a 
higher rate than the surrounding area. To some extent this more 
rapid suburban growth in 1920-30 is the result of the development 
in auto and bus transportation, which permits people to live farther 
from their work. But there are also certain indications that it repre- 
sents a greater degree of decentralization in these metropolitan 
areas. 

To a populationist, a transfer of population growth from large 
cities to adjoining areas, or better yet, to smaller cities, would seem 
to be a healthy situation. It would appear that the large city with 
its terminal congestion, traffic problems, high taxes, costly building 
sites, and other drawbacks would not be as efficient a place in which 
to live and work as the smaller city. The relation between size of 
city and its economic and social advantages, however, has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. Too much of the population growth 
and the industrial and commercial development in the past has 
accrued to cities on a hit-and-miss basis, without regard to funda- 
mental conditions. It is to be hoped that much more factual mate- 
rial may be made available on the question of the efficiency of vari- 
ous cities with particular regard to the size factor. This could be the 
foundation for a greater amount of conscious planning by economic 
and social leaders, which would speed up the improvement in the 
distribution of our future population growth. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


GEORGE OTIS SMITH 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 


ABSTRACT 

The drought.—Annual and seasonal deficiencies in rainfall and the variety of social 
consequences. Need of hydrologic research. Mineral production.—Slowing-down of 
industry, with output of metals 15-30 per cent below that of previous year. Coal mines 
and oil wells outstanding examples of overdevelopment. Forestry the pioneer in conserva- 
tion.—Decreasing demand for lumber and increased activity in fire protection and for- 
est-planting together postpone forest depletion. 

The most notable item in the-record of the influence of natural 
resources upon social progress in the United States for 1930 was the 
drought. A year ago reference was made in my article for this 
Journal on social change to the educational effect of the local short- 
age of water in 1929, and unfortunately the unexpected and un- 
precedented scarcity of precipitation has continued over much wider 
areas,and millions have learned from painful experience to give water 
its due. As remarked by F. H. Newell, “There may have been worse 
droughts, but none have had a greater emotional or political effect.” 
The chief hydraulic engineer of the United States Geological Survey, 
on the other hand, says that this drought, which at the time of this 
writing (February 14, 1931) has not ended, is remarkable in three 
respects: the broad area over which it has prevailed, its great in- 
tensity in much of this area, resulting in new low records of flow in 
many rivers, and its long duration. 

Although the United States Weather Bureau records for 1930 
show that eight states had normal or above-normal rainfall, twelve 
others had but 75 per cent or less of normal. These twelve-month 
deficiencies influenced run-off and ground-storage conditions, thus 
affecting, on the one hand, the volume of stream flow and conse- 
quently navigation, water power, irrigation, and the water supply of 
large cities, and, on the other hand, the level of underground waters 
and consequently the water supply of small communities and farms. 
So it follows that the drought has given an added impulse to the 
study of the country’s water supply for both urban and rural popu- 
lation. City engineers are looking to new and more distant sources 
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of the water needed to afford insurance against shortage, and farmers 
are deepening their wells or seeking some other supply than the 
“perennial” springs that failed in 1930. 

More critical, however, in its general bearing upon social prob- 
lems is the seasonal distribution of deficiencies in precipitation. It 
is the shortage of rainfall during the summer that causes crop failure, 
and so it is that while Arkansas had 96 per cent of normal rainfall in 
1930, it was the fact that she had only 22 per cent of normal rainfall 
in June, 19 per cent in July, and 70 per cent in August that together 
devastated her. No other state had so great a departure from normal 

‘summer rainfall. Moreover, the unusually heavy rainfall and cool 
weather of May in Arkansas had made conditions unfavorable for 
farm work in the same area. In less measure similar shortages were 
experienced in other states, and whatever the usual productiveness 
of farm lands small yields at the most were harvested in 1930, and 
general need of public relief was the result. 

Attention has been repeatedly called by engineers to the shortage 
in hydrologic data and the need for country-wide research to the end 
that the necessary facts may be available for planning the highest 
use of our national surface and ground water resources. Water-sup- 
ply conditions vary greatly in different localities, and there are also 
wide variations in the seasonal and annual supplies for any particular 
area. Therefore investigations must be adequately distributed and 
long continued if necessary data for wise development are to be 
made available. Fortunately the activities of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey with respect to water resources now cover a period of 
over forty years and were never more widely distributed than in 
1930, there having been 2,346 recording stations in 47 states in oper- 
ation on July 1. The effect of the long-continued deficiencies in rain- 
fall upon stream flow can thus be studied over large enough areas to 
yield worth-while generalizations in regard to the drought of 1930, 
which probably was as severe as any other the country has ever ex- 
perienced. Such studies are in progress in the water-resources branch 
of the Geological Survey. 

The low stage in the large rivers not only impeded navigation but 
also interfered with industry generally through the increased pollu- 
tion and, in the lower courses, the higher salinity of the water. Of 
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the effect upon water-power operation a quantitative measure js 
possible. For the year as a whole the percentage of electricity pro- 
duced by water power in the public-utility plants decreased from 
36 in 1929 to 34 in 1930, and this even with an increase of about 8 per 
cent in the installed capacity of water-power plants. This decline 
in water-power operation followed a decline in 1929, the first since 
1921, and was likewise due primarily to shortage of water. Here 
again, however, average figures for the whole country mask the truth, 
inasmuch as the shortage in precipitation was regional and seasonal 
rather than country-wide and annual. It was in the second half of 
the year that there was a sharp drop in hydroelectric output. Thus, 
in West Virginia, from July to December, the hydroelectric plants 
produced only 13 per cent of the output for the same period in 1929. 
Corresponding figures for Maryland were 283 per cent and for Penn- 
sylvania 37 per cent. 

In the Middle West the shortage of water also had other social 
influences, because of the effect upon many summer resorts and rec- 
reational centers as well as upon the inland fisheries. Conservation 
of water resources has thus taken on a new meaning to citizens gen- 
erally, and new support has been won for studies of stream flow and 
of underground supply. 

Compared with the preceding year of prosperous activity, 1930 
seemed a year of depression to the mining industry. As the source of 
raw materials and fuels upon which all other industry depends and 
which furnish more than half the burden carried by the railroads, the 
mines, quarries, and wells of the country feel the effect of the ups and 
downs of business and thus themselves accentuate the peaks and 
valleys of the industrial background. 

The mines of the United States shared the effects of a world-wide 
decrease in demand for metals. In the sad expression of one mining 
man, ‘The world seems to be suffering from a glut of raw materials, 
mineral and agricultural.” The slowing-down of mining activity in 
some large metal districts amounted to as much as a 40 or a 50 per 
cent reduction in output compared with “that good year’ 1929; and 
for the essential metals, iron, copper, lead, and zinc, the decrease 
in output for the whole country was from 15 to 30 per cent. In two 
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metals alone was there an increased output, amounting to about 11 
per cent in manganese ores and 1 per cent in gold. 

Fortunately, the usual program was curtailment rather than shut- 
downs, part-time employment rather than cuts in the force, and 
maintenance of wage scale rather than reductions. The lower mar- 
ket prices for the products also stimulated an active interest in re- 
ducing costs, and better technology in many branches of the industry 
and better use of the products may follow as the one happy result 
of adversity. 

As the common fuel of transportation and industry, bituminous 
coal suffered a severe reduction in total output, the tonnage mined 
being less than that for any other year since 1923. The coal industry 
shares with the oil industry the doubtful distinction of being chron- 
ically overdeveloped, and of the two the condition of the idle coal 
mines is the more serious in that the operation of oil wells calls for 
relatively less manpower than coal mining and theref>re opening 
up or shutting down of oil wells is a smaller factor in the employ- 
ment problem. 

The petroleum industry has continued its notable progress toward 
effective conservation of a natural resource. The laudable efforts of 
the oil-producers of the United States during the past year to curtail 
their output have prevented a disaster. The conservation movement 
has been well organized for two years, and the committees made up 
of high officials in the industry have effectively co-operated with 
state and federal officials, with the result that the production of 1930 
has been held down fully 10 per cent below that of 1929. Thus, the 
oil industry attained in 1930 more of a balance between the refiners’ 
demand for crude oil and the supply produced at the wells. And this 
was accomplished despite the discovery of new pools and large 
“gushers”’ of the type that in other times have been allowed to flood 
the country with unneeded oil. The richest of the newer fields in 
California has now been brought under economic control, through an 
agreement for unit operation in which the federal government will 
be a partner—indeed, the government has been the prime mover in 
working out this method of maintaining balanced production to 
meet the market demands for oil and natural gas without waste. 
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Conservation, both as a policy and as a practice, had an early 
start as applied to the forests of the country: United States forester 
Stuart credits the federal forestry policy with nearly sixty years of 
development. Timber culture in treeless regions, timberland reserva- 
tions, and application of scientific forestry to both publicly and 
privately owned lands were successive steps in the development of a 
national policy of insuring the highest usefulness of this natural re- 
source. 

In the past twenty-five years, however, the country’s lumber pro- 
duction has declined from forty-six billion board feet to an estimated 
twenty-seven billion in 1930. This downward trend is in marked 
contrast with the output from mines and quarries, which compete 
with the forests in supplying building materials, but like the mineral 
industry the lumber industry suffers from overdevelopment, with 
consequent profitless operation and wasteful utilization. The time 
was opportune for the President’s Timber Conservation Board, ap- 
pointed in December, 1930, to begin its studies. 

Last year thirty-eight states provided some degree of fire protec- 
tion of publicly and privately owned forest lands, and these pro- 
tective systems were co-operatively financed, yet the less than 
$5,500,000 expended provided only a little over a cent an acre for the 
forest or potential forest lands needing such protection. The Forest 
Service’s estimate for a complete job of fire protection is nearly two 
and a half times the amount expended in 1930. 

Another type of co-operative activity in forest conservation that 
is being promoted under the Clarke-McNary Law is the distribution 
of forest-tree seedlings to landowners. Twenty-five million young 
forest trees were thus planted in 1930, and thirty-nine states and the 
territories of Hawaii and Porto Rico co-operated in this tree-planting 
on a large scale. 

With a decreasing demand for forest products and the increased 
activity in fire protection and forest-planting, together with the in- 
terest now shown in the economics of the lumber industry, it would 
seem that serious consequences of timber depletion might be averted 
and that wood could hold its own as a basic raw material available 
for use by future generations of American citizens. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
CLARK TIBBITTS 


Social Science Research Committee, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 

Even at close range, discoveries in applied science and technological inventions are 
of value in predicting the social effects that may come after them. In this article there 
are listed a number of discoveries and inventions — during the year 1930 that 
may have significant influences. They are in the fields of medicine and public health, 
physics, engineering, aviation, agriculture, mechanical devices, biology, vitamins and 
ultra-violet rays, chemistry, and miscellaneous fields. 

The following list of inventions and discoveries in the field of ap- 
plied science reported in 1930 is presented for the possible signifi- 
cance of their social effects and their influence on human welfare. 
Many other fields should perhaps be represented, but the most satis- 
factory reporting is done in those listed. Better reporting is assured 
in one field, at least, for by a recent act of Congress a plant breeder 
who originates a new variety of plant by asexual or vegetative 
means is entitled to a patent on his living product. The sources of 
this list were the compilations of Science Service, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the issues of the Scientific American, the Popular 
Science Monthly, and the Literary Digest. 

It is impossible to say so close upon the heels of discoveries or in- 
ventions what their social effects will-be. Many will be impractical 
because of their cost. Others will be supplanted by easier and cheaper 
substances or methods. Discoveries are not always important in 
themselves; they assume significance only in relation to others. The 
pneumatic rubber tire would probably not have had its great sig- 
nificance had its development not been followed by that of the auto- 
mobile. Other inventions, like the radio, are combinations of scores 
of lesser discoveries and inventions, and years may elapse before 
their combination into a useful device. While it is impossible to 
estimate the importance of these discoveries at such close range, 
they are of some predictive value and are useful to show the trend of 
interest. 
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MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Taking the patient’s blood from his body, purifying it, and put- 
ting it back again is an operation that has proved successful in 
several European countries. (P)' 

Patients suffering from paralysis of the respiratory muscles are 
now being treated in an artificial breathing machine invented by Dr, 
Phillip Drinker, Harvard School of Public Health. In the boxlike 
case the raising and lowering of air pressure causes expansion and 
contraction of the chest. (P) 

The germ which causes multiple sclerosis or “creeping paralysis” 
was discovered by Sir James Purves-Stewart and Kathleen Chevas- 
sut, Westminster Hospital, London. (P) 

A new germ to bacteriologists, “‘micrococcus coryza,”’ is reported 
to be the cause of common colds. A vaccine which may give immu- 
nity against colds for from one to three years is reported by Dr. J. A. 
Pfeiffer, University of Maryland. (S) 

“Tribomethyl alcohol,’ an anesthetic administered internally, 
used mainly in abdominal operations, lessens the pain following an 
operation. The anesthetic was produced by Professor R. Willstaetter 
and Dr. C. Duisberg, German chemists. (P) 

The United States Public Health Service announced that canned 
salmon contains a substance which prevents pellagra. (A) 

Injections of pituitary extract lead to the absorption of fat by the 
liver, indicating that disturbed pituitary conditions lead to obesity, 
according to Dr. W. Raab, Vienna. (G) 

Digestive poisons may cause deafness, concludes Dr. M. J. 
Gottlieb of New York after research indicating that many persons 
who had become deaf showed a previous history of belching, heart- 
burn, fulness after eating, and alternate attacks of diarrhea and con- 
stipation. (L) 

Eskimos eating white man’s food are developing diseased teeth 
and weakened jaws while those removed from grocery stores are not, 
finds H. B. Collins, Jr., Smithsonian Institution. (G) 

t Letters in parentheses refer to sources as follows: A: Scientific American; G: com- 


pilation of the National Geographic Society; L: Literary Digest; P: Popular Science 
Monthly; S: Science Service News Letter. 
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Clean human skin destroys more than go per cent of all bacteria 
coming in contact with it, say Drs. H. A. Singer and Lloyd Arnold of 
Illinois. (G) 

“Alcotate,” a petroleum derivative, useful as a wood alcohol dena- 
turant, will not blind or kill, but gives alcohol the taste of bad eggs 
and garlic flavored with gasoline and chloroform. (L) 

Mutes may now talk through the aid of a thin metal reed, which, 
when attached to the windpipe of a human being, performs all of the 
functions of the larynx. The reed was developed by Dr. R. R. Riesz, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. (L) 

The heart’s output of blood has been measured by determining 
the amount of acetylene gas taken up by the lungs, finds Dr. A. 
Grollman, Johns Hopkins University. (S) 

Chemical changes taking place in the brain have been studied by 
taking a sample of blood from the artery leading to the brain and 
another from the vein which drains it. The experiment was made by 
Dr. Abraham Meyerson, Boston. (S) 

Organic diseases may result from mental disturbances according 
to Dr. C. C. Wholey, Pittsburgh. (G) 

Through the use of cough plates, early diagnosis of whooping 
cough has been made by Dr. L. W. Sauer and Leonora Hambrecht, 
Evanston, Illinois. (G) 

An enzyme which has both protective and curative action on 
Type III pneumonia in mice, and possibly in men, was extracted 
from a bacillus found in the soil of New Jersey cranberry bogs. (S) 

The florimeter, an instrument which permits an early diagnosis 
of heart disease by measuring shortness of breath, was demonstrated 
by Dr. P. V. Wells, New Jersey. (S) 

New hope for recovery of child victims of serious burns was given 
through the use of tannic acid solution by Dr. E. C. Davidson, De- 
troit. (S) 

Studying five hundred consecutive cases of indigestion or abdomi- 
nal distress, Dr. W. C. Alvarez, Mayo Clinics, found disease of the 
gall bladder the most frequent single cause. Disease of the stomach 
could be demonstrated in only twelve of the cases. (G) 

A phenal compound, tri-orthocresyl phosphate, was found by the 
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United States Public Health Service to be the adulterant which 
caused thousands of cases of partial paralysis from drinking bootleg 
Jamaica ginger. (A) 

A Roentgen speech film showing the movements of the larynx, 
hyoid bone, and tongue combined with the sounds created has been 
developed by Dr. Gutzman, Berlin, and will be of great aid in jn- 
structing the deaf. (G) 


BIOLOGY 


The internal organs of an animal were kept alive twelve hours 
after the animal had died by Drs. J. Markowitz and H. E. Essex, 
Mayo Clinics. (S) 

A modification of the interferometer, making it possible to see a 
plant grow, was devised by Professor K. W. Meissner, Frankfort, 
Germany. (G) 

“Progynon” is the term applied to the pure-sex hormone pro- 
duced as a crystalline substance by Dr. M. Butenandt, University 
of Géttingen. (G) 

CHEMISTRY 


The United States Bureau of Mines announced that ethyl mercap- 
ton, added to commercial gas, prevents gas asphyxiation by its terri- 
ble odor. (G) 

Crystals of rubber were obtained for the first time in chemical 
laboratories by the United States Bureau of Standards. (S) 

Bacteria obtained from brewer’s malt may be used to liberate 
vegetable oil from the cell walls of plant tissue according to J. W. 
Beckman, Oakland. (S) 

Artificial silk and other products were made by exposing a mixture 
of water and carbon dioxide to ultra-violet rays. The addition of a 
common bacterium to the sugar thus produced gave cellulose, ac- 
cording to Dr. Harold Hilbert, McGill University. (G) 

Rayon filaments two and one-half times finer than silk were pro- 
duced by Professor C. E. Mullins, Clemson College. (G) 

Xylose sugar was extracted from cottonseed-hull bran at the 
United States Bureau of Standards. It can be fermented into alco- 
hol, acetone, lactic and acetic acids, and made to serve as a base for 
dyestuffs and food colors. (G) 
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The existence of rotating molecules in solid compounds has an 
important bearing on the heat capacities of solids. The molecules 
were discovered by Professor L. Pauling, California Institute of 
Technology, and Dr. S. B. Hendricks, United States Department of 
Agriculture. (S) 

The discovery of the magnetic susceptibility of samarium sulphate 
octohydrate by Simon Freed, University of California, indicates the 
possibility of electronic isomers in the solid state. (S) 

“Ekacaesium” is the name of element number eighty-seven which 
has been reported discovered by Dr. Fred Allison and Professor E. J. 
Murphy, of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. (P) 


VITAMINS AND ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 


Yeast exposed to ultra-violet rays is better than cod-liver oil for 
increasing the anti-rachitic properties of cow’s milk, finds Dr. Harry 
Steenback, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. (A) 

A 600,000-volt X-ray tube, with rays nearly as strong as those of 
all the radium in the United States, was constructed by Dr. C. C. 
Lauritsen, California Institute of Technology. (P) 

Vitamins in sufficient amounts will prevent infection of animals, 
and possibly man, with leprosy, it was reported by Dr. J. Shiga, 
Korea. (S) 

Cottonseed meal which carries the anti-beriberi vitamin B is also 
the cheapest source of anti-pellagra vitamin G, states Dr..W. W. 
Skinner, United States Bureau of Chemistry. (G) 

A device for measuring the intensity of ultra-violet rays by means 
of an ultra-violet sensitive photo-electric cell connected with a con- 
denser, which as it discharges operates a counter, was developed in 
the laboratories of the Westinghouse Lamp Company. (S) 

Carotin, the stuff that makes some foods yellow, is important for 
nutrition because vitamin A is associated with this color in vege- 
tables, butter, and egg yolk. The discovery was made by S. M. 
Hange and J. F. Frost, of Purdue University. (S) 

That animals can manufacture vitamin A in their bodies from 
carotin was found by Dr. Thomas Moore, Cambridge, England. (S) 

Fever produced by short radio waves was found helpful in the 
treatment of paresis by Professor T. W. Richards, Princeton. (A) 
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The time required for blood to clot, vitally important in surgical 
operations, is shortened by feeding the patient vitamin D. (S) 

Radio waves are able to weaken materially the poison elaborated 
by the diphtheria bacillus, announce Drs. W. T. Szymanowski and 
R. A. Hicks, Western Pennsylvania Hospital. (S) 


AGRICULTURE 


Acetaldehyde-vapor, harmless to fruit, kills the spores of molds 
and fungi which cause fruit spoilage, find R. G. Tompkins and S. A, 
Trout, Cambridge University. (G) 

A small amount of iodine added to soil produces a richer and better 
tobacco according to the United States Department of Agriculture. 
(G) 

Dr. C. F. Swingle, United States Department of Agriculture, 
brought from Madagascar and propagated a rubber plant which 
yields pure rubber from cuts, and grows in the driest desert. (G) 

Calves isolated from tubercular mothers after their first natural 
feeding grow up free from tuberculosis according to Drs. Theobald 
Smith and R. R. Little, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
(G) 

A poplar tree producing eight thousand pounds of cellulose per 
acre per year (wild species produce two thousand pounds) was de- 
veloped by Dr. R. H. McKee and associates. (G) 

That the fungus of black stem rust is capable of producing hybrids 
and thus multiplying the strains which attack wheat was discovered 
by Dr. J. H. Craigie, Dominion Agricultural Farms, Winnipeg. (S) 

A new corn, “Canada Leaming,”’ produced by crossing two strains, 
survives early frost, matures within one hundred to one hundred and 
ten days, and gives a bigger commercial yield. The corn was de- 
veloped by Dr. Donald F. Jones, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. (P) 


PHYSICS 


A molded compound including silican carbide or carborundum, 
which has the quality of preventing the flow of electricity at low 
voltages while allowing it to pass at high potentials, was developed 
at the laboratories of the General Electric Company. (S) 
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Electric current direct from sunlight was made possible through 
the invention of Dr. B. Lange, of Germany, of a new type of cell con- 
taining copper oxide between two layers of metallic copper. (S) 

An atom of oxygen was built up by bombarding nitrogen atoms 
with helium atoms given off by disintegrating thorium. The helium 
attached itself to the nitrogen atom, this combination becoming 
fluorine. The fluorine released a fast hydrogen atom and then be- 
came an atom of oxygen. (G) 

The speed and energy of the protons of hydrogen atoms have been 
increased so that it may be possible to use them as atomic projectiles 
for smashing the hearts of other atoms, transmitting them into other 
substances or releasing enormous quantities of atomic energy. The 
work was done by Drs. E. O. Lawrence and N. E. Edlefsen, Uni- 
versity of California. (S) 


ENGINEERING 


A substance as hard as stone and stronger than most woods was 
developed from corn wastes by Iowa State College chemists. (G) 

The output of large electrical generators can be increased 25 per 
cent by running them in an atmosphere of hydrogen according to 
General Electric Company engineers. (G) 

The first rivetless cargo vessel, a twenty-five-hundred-barrel oil 
tanker, with welded plates, saving 20 per cent in weight and 25 per 
cent in cost was launched at Charleston, South Carolina. (G) 

The world’s first floating power plant, the S.S. “Jacona,” with a 
generating capacity of 20,000 kilowatts, was placed in service along 
the New England coast as a source of emergency power. (A) 

An elevated monorailway 30 miles long, carrying a propeller- 
driven car which travels 120 miles per hour, was completed near 
Glasgow, Scotland. (S) 

Progress in the design of windowless buildings lighted and venti- 
lated entirely by artificial means was made and plans announced for 
the construction of a $1,500,000 windowless factory at Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. (S) 

The first roller-bearing locomotive was built and put in service. (S) 

A concrete building material that “rises” like bread weighing only 
a fraction as much as ordinary concrete has been successfully ap- 
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plied. A steel mill at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has laid floors of it, 
and it has also been used in a New York building. (P) 

Beehives, bathtubs, and garden furniture are now made from the 
roots of the palmetto tree. By grinding them with cement, C. P, 
Wilhelm, of Florida, has produced a material as light and tough as 
wood, impervious to water, as enduring as concrete, and almost un- 
breakable. It is cheap to manufacture, and the supply of basic mate- 
rial is practically unlimited. (P) 

After a third attempt, Professor Georges Claude was successful 
in obtaining power from the temperature difference in the ocean 
water at the surface and in the depths of the tropical seas off the 
Cuban coast. (A) 


MACHINES AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


An electric photoflash lamp, a German invention for taking flash- 
light pictures without smoke or noise, was introduced in the United 
States. The light is made by aluminum foil ignited electrically in a 
bulb full of oxygen. (A) 

A device for removing carbon monoxide from the exhaust gases 
of an automobile by means of a catalyst was demonstrated by the in- 
ventor Dr. J. C. W. Frazer, Johns Hopkins University. (S) 

A self-lubricating bearing made by combining a new lubricant 
with bearing metal permits light machines to operate without oil. W. 
C. Wilharm, Westinghouse Laboratories, was the inventor. (P) 

In a German automatic train-control a small searchlight on the 
locomotive throws a beam on a signal-post mirror which reflects the 
light to photo-electric cells on the engine, producing a visible signal 
in the cab, and stopping the train if the engineman ignores it. (G) 

A film phonograph capable of playing for two hours from a 400- 
foot reel of motion picture sound film was perfected by Dr. C. H. 
Hewlett, engineer of the General Electric Company. (A) 


AVIATION 


A natural gas containing 7 per cent of helium found in Colorado 
is the richest source of helium yet discovered. (S) 

A radio landing beacon enabling planes to land safely in darkness 
or fog was developed by the United States Bureau of Standards. (S) 
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An expanding leading edge for airplane wings to prevent the for- 
mation of ice was invented by Dr. W. C. Geer, Cornell University. 
A 
“a automatic pilot keeps an airplane on an even keel in clouds or 
fog, the pilot merely having to guide right or left with his horizontal 
rudder. (P) 

Another automatic pilot, consisting of two vanes, a second pro- 
peller, and a pendulum, enabling an airplane to land without human 
intervention, was developed by O. W. Greene, Elyria, Ohio. (P) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Through the use of rubber tape and bronze powder, Major R. M. 
Joyce, of the St. Louis Police Department, is able to make records 
of finger prints left on curved, angular, or reflecting surfaces, or in 
restricted recesses where photography is impossible. (L) 

An ultra-violet ray machine placed behind the counter in a bank 
enables the teller instantly to detect erasures and different kinds of 
ink on checks. (P) 

Phonograph records are stamped a dozen at a time from fiber 
paper coated with resin. They are flexible and waterproof and can- 
not be scratched. The inventor is Dr. H. T. Beans, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (P) 

Two elevators, an express and a local, are now operated in the 
same shaft, at a great saving in space. This Westinghouse develop- 
ment has an automatic safety device to prevent collisions. 
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DOROTHY WESCOTT 
Harvard Economic Society 


ABSTRACT 

The year 1930 witnessed sharp reductions in manufacturing and mining activity, 
from the record high levels attained in 1929, and further decreases in crop output and 
construction activity. Agriculture and animal husbandry.—The severe drought in the 
summer of 1930 resulted in a considerable reduction in total crop output. Production 
of live stock and live-stock products was less than in 1929. Mzning.—Both fuel and 
metal mining declined considerably, and output of many important minerals was the 
lowest in several years. Manufacturing.—Production in the early months of 1930 rose 
substantially above the low levels of late 1929; in the second quarter, however, the 
downward movement was resumed, and for the year as a whole output was considerably 
less than in any other recent year. Construction.—Contracts for building and engineer- 
ing work in 1930 were 21 per cent less than in 1929, and 33 per cent lower than in 1928, 
the peak of the post-war expansion in construction activity. 

Industrial output, in the early months of 1930, recovered from 
the low levels reached late in 1929; and production in several impor- 
tant industries for the first three months of the year compared favor- 
ably with first-quarter output of other recent years. This improve- 
ment was not sustained, however; in the second quarter the decline 
in activity was resumed, and through the remainder of the year it 
was practically uninterrupted. The year closed with operations in 
important branches of industry at the lowest levels since 1921. 

The course of industrial output in recent years is shown by the 
curves on Charts I and II, and by the indexes in Table I. Table I 
presents the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial production, 
based on data for both manufacturing and mining industries, and 
also the indexes of the production of manufactures and of minerals 
separately. These indexes have not been adjusted for either seasonal 
variations or long-time growth. On Charts I and II indexes of the 
volume of manufacture and mining—with the growth element as 
well as seasonal changes eliminated—are presented. 

The shrinkage in construction activity in 1930 was accentuated 
by the sharp decline in general business activity. Building projects 
fell to levels comparable to those of 1921, and construction awards 
were sharply reduced. Among the major classes of construction, the 
only increase over 1929 was shown by awards for public works and 
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public utilities. This advance reflected both the lower level of in- 
terest rates and the attempt to lessen unemployment by increasing 
such construction. 

Crop output as a whole was considerably smaller than in 1929, al- 
though the acreage planted was somewhat greater. The drought of 
the summer was one of the most severe the country has ever experi- 
enced, resulting in yields about 9 per cent under the ten-year aver- 
age, 1919-28. 


TABLE I 
ANNUAL INDEXES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND Crop OvuTPUT 
| INDUSTRIAL PRropuUCTION* 
: | (1923-25 AVERAGE = 100) Crop 
YEAR (1919 =100) 
Total Manufactures Minerals 
1919... y 83 84 77 100 
1920. a 87 87 89 109 
67 67 7° rere) 
1922.... 85 87 74 100 
1923... .| 101 IOI 105 IOI 
1924. 95 04 96 99 
1925. 104 105 99 102 
1926. | 108 108 108 104 
1927. 106 106 107 104 
1928. | III 112 106 108 
1920. . 119 119 IIS 102 
| o7t 96t oot 95 


* Federal Reserve Board unadjusted indexes. Source of data: Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 1931, p. 68. 
t Harvard Economic Society unadjusted index, based upon fifteen major crops. 
t Preliminary figure. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY* 


The per capita crop production of seventeen principal crops, 
weighted in proportion to the ten-year average values per unit, was 
7.4 per cent less in 1930 than in 1929, and 13.4 per cent less than the 
average per capita production during the previous ten years. 

In Table I is presented an index of crop output, based on fifteen 
major crops, which shows clearly the sharp drop in total production 
in 1930. This composite index, however, covers up diverse move- 
ments among the different crops. The drought damaged primarily 

* This section is based principally on Weekly Letters of the Harvard Economic Socie- 


ty, Inc., and data published by the United States Department of Agriculture in Crops 
and Markets, Dec., 1930, and Jan., 1931, and The Agricultural Situation, Feb. 1, 1931. 
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the feed crops, hay and corn, though the vegetable crops and tobacco 
also suffered. For cotton the reduction in output was moderate 
while wheat production exceeded that in 1929. The total acreage for 
wheat was more than 2,300,000 acres less than in the preceding year, 
but output increased by 5 per cent. The yield per acre of winter 
wheat was 9 per cent greater than in 1929, and that of spring wheat, 
10 per cent. A marked increase in the yield per acre was also shown 
by oats, barley, flax, and important fruit crops. Corn, on the other 
hand, showed a decrease of almost 23 per cent; tame hay declined 
15.6 per cent and wild hay 6.5 per cent; buckwheat fell off 13.4 per 
cent; sweet potatoes, 17.5 per cent; tobacco, 4.2 per cent; and other 
crops, such as rice, Irish potatoes, and important truck crops, were 
also lower than in 1929. The decline in the per acre yield of cotton 
amounted to about 2.7 per cent. 

The comparatively favorable showing of the early grain crops 
arose from the fact that they matured before the drought became 
severe. In many sections the cotton crop benefited from moderately 
dry weather, which checked the ravages of the boll weevil. The 
drought was extremely severe in a territory stretching from Mary- 
land and Virginia westward to Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, 
with West Virginia, Kentucky, and Arkansas suffering the most; and 
it was not much less severe in the Corn Belt states other than Ne- 
braska. The extreme northern states in the Great Plains area, es- 
pecially Montana, also suffered considerably. On the other hand, 
crops were exceptionally good in sections such as the Southeast, 
along the southern coastal plain, in New England, and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Figures for receipts of the major classes of live stock and live- 
stock products at primary markets in 1930 show that cattle receipts 
were approximately 4 per cent lower than in 1929; and receipts of 
hogs, which were between 7 and 8 per cent below those of 1929, were 
the smallest since 1926. Sheep receipts, on the other hand, exceeded 
those in any one of the preceding ten years, and were about 11 per 
cent above those in 1929. Among dairy and poultry products, butter 
and poultry receipts were each about 3 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding year, while egg receipts rose by practically the same amount. 

According to estimates of the Department of Agriculture as of 
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January 1, 1931, the number of cattle on farms increased in 1930 for 
the third successive year. As in each of the preceding three years, the 
increase was greater in dairy cattle than in beef cattle. Sheep num- 
bers also increased, this being the ninth successive yearly advance; 
since 1922 numbers have risen about 43 per cent. The increase last 
year was largely in breeding and stock sheep, in contrast to 1929 
when the increase was largely in numbers on feed for market. The 
total number of hogs on farms at the beginning of 1931 showed a 
decline of about 2 per cent from a year earlier, the number reported 
being the lowest in five years. The number of horses on farms de- 
clined, as in each of the preceding years for more than a decade, the 
decrease being general over the country. The total number of animal 
units on farms at the beginning of 1931 was approximately the same 
as a year earlier, but the total value of live stock had declined more 
than a billion and a half dollars. 


MINING 


Both fuel and metal mining declined considerably in 1930, and 
output of many important minerals was the lowest in several years. 
The sharp decrease last year in mineral output as a whole is shown 
by the Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index of mineral produc- 
tion, given in Table I, and the Harvard Economic Society index, 
which is adjusted for long-time growth and seasonal changes, pre- 
sented on Chart II. The curve on the chart (based on monthly data) 
reflects clearly certain irregularities, such as strikes in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields, that have occurred in mining activity 
during the past several years. In the business depression of 1920-21, 
mineral output declined sharply, but in 1922 labor difficulties in the 
coal industries carried this index to still lower levels. 

Both the index on Chart II and that in Table I reflect the low 
levels to which mineral output dropped in 1921 and 1922, the:sharp 
increase in 1923, the declines in 1924 and 1925, the higher level of 
activity in the three years following, the record output attained in 
1929, and the decrease in 1930. 

Bituminous-coal production last year dropped considerably below 
the high figure for 1929; the preliminary reports of the Bureau of 
Mines indicate that output was almost 14 per cent less than a year 
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earlier, and the lowest of any year since 1922. Output of anthracite, 
primarily a domestic fuel, fell less sharply than bituminous, about 5 
per cent under that of 1929. Substitute fuels, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, and disturbed credit conditions contributed to the decrease in 
anthracite mining. 

Petroleum production was curtailed fairly steadily throughout the 
year, and by December monthly output had fallen to the lowest 
level since 1926. Annual reports for the petroleum industry, as for 
coal, are as yet only preliminary, but it appears quite certain that 
output for the year was somewhat under nine hundred million 
barrels, compared with more than a billion barrels in 1929. 

Metal mining was reduced considerably in 1930, output of all the 
principal metals falling below that of 1929. Mine production of cop- 
per dropped to 690,471 tons, compared with 1,006,203 tons a year 
earlier, a decline of over 30 per cent. Smelter output also dropped 
sharply to the lowest figure in several years. Production of refined 
copper in North and South America fell approximately 20 per cent, 
but shipments also declined and stocks more than doubled during 
the year. 

Among the other metals slab-zinc output in the United States 
dropped about 20 per cent below the figure for 1929; refined lead 
production was 14 per cent less than a year earlier; and silver output 
fell 17 per cent to the lowest figure in several years. Iron-ore mined 
last year showed a decrease of about 20 per cent from the total for 
1929, and the amount shipped by water and rail is estimated to have 
fallen approximately 27 per cent. Total shipments from the Lake 
Superior region were the smallest since 1924. 


MANUFACTURING 


‘The decline in manufacturing activity that had begun near the 
middle of 1929 was interrupted by a substantial increase in the early 
months of 1930. The improvement, however, proved to be of short 
duration; in the second quarter activity resumed its downward 
course, and by the closing months output had fallen to the lowest 
level in several years, as is shown in Table I and Chart I. 

While the severe decline of last year was shared by practically all 
important manufacturing industries, the most pronounced decreases 
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occurred (as is probably the rule) in the basic industries and in auto- 
mobile production. Pig-iron production fell to 31,399,000 tons, the 
smallest total since 1924 and more than 25 per cent less than in 1929, 
Early in 1930 pig-iron output recovered from the low levels reached 
in the closing months of 1929, but this recovery was of short dura- 
tion. From April through December output fell sharply. Steel-ingot 
production, like pig iron, improved somewhat in the first quarter of 
last year, but through the remaining months activity declined al- 
most continuously. For the year as a whole, production was 27 per 
cent less than in 1929. 

Activity in such basic industries as cotton and wool textiles also 
declined sharply in 1930. Cotton-textile manufacturers in an effort 
to decrease mill stocks of goods curtailed operations quite steadily 
until late in the summer; in the last quarter some improvement oc- 
curred but production was still held in close agreement with de- 
mand. Wool-textile activity declined irregularly throughout the 
year, and in December operations were considerably lower than in 
December, 1929. Sole-leather output last year was about 7 per cent 
greater than in 1929, while production of cattle upper leather de- 
clined 12 per cent. Productive activity in the paper industry was 
approximately 10 per cent below the level of 1929, the greatest de- 
creases occurring in paperboard, wrapping, uncoated book, and 
newsprint papers. Cement output was about 6 per cent less than in 
1929 and the lowest of any year since 1924. 

Automobile production in the United States last year fell sharply 
to the lowest figure since 1922. Comparisons with the record high 
figures of 1929 show that total output dropped 37 per cent—from a 
figure of more than 5,358,000 to less than 3,355,000 units. Passen- 
ger-car output decreased 39 per cent; truck production, 30 per cent; 
and taxicab output, 49 per cent. 

Returns from the slaughterings industry for 1930 show that the 
changes from 1929 were mixed. While the number of cattle slaugh- 
tered declined, slaughterings of calves increased and total slaughter- 
ings of cattle and calves were practically the same as in 1929. Hog 
slaughterings, on the other hand, were 9 per cent less than a year 
earlier, and the number of sheep slaughtered rose 19 per cent. 
Among other important food industries wheat-flour production fell 
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3 per cent from the 1929 figures and sugar meltings declined about 2 
per cent. Boot and shoe production, which had risen to record levels 
in 1920, fell over 15 per cent in 1930, output for the year being the 
lowest since 1921. Cigarette production rose to a new high figure, 
but the increase over 1929 amounted to less than 1 per cent and was 
the smallest made in any of the last ten years. Output of cigars 
fell 10 per cent and that of manufactured tobacco and snuff declined 
about 2 per cent. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity, which had fallen sharply in 1929, continued 
to decrease in 1930. The value of contracts awarded in thirty-seven 
eastern states, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, was 21 
per cent lower than in 1929; and Bradstreet’s building permits— 
based on a list of about two hundred cities in the United States— 
showed a decline of 43 per cent. The great post-war expansion in 
construction activity that culminated in 1928 and the subsequent 
decline are shown clearly on Chart III. This chart presents bimonth- 
ly indexes of the value of contracts awarded (based on the compila- 
tions of the F. W. Dodge Corporation) and the value of building per- 
mits (based on Bradstreet’s figures) adjusted for seasonal variation 
but not for long-time growth. 

As in 1929, the largest falling-off among the several classes of 
construction was in residential building; the value of contracts for 
such construction, after declining 31 per cent in 1929, fell 42 per cent 
in 1930. The value of contracts for commercial and industrial build- 
ing decreased 36 per cent; contracts for public and institutional 
building declined 2 per cent. Awards for public works (including 
roads and bridges) and public utilities, on the other hand, were 16 
per cent in excess of those for 1929. This increase reflects a very 
large program of public and quasi-public construction carried 
through during the year, under the stimulus of easy money and the 
effort to maintain employment by increasing such construction. 

New orders for concrete roads and streets last year rose to a figure 
only slightly under the high level reached in 1928. Reports of the 
Portland Cement Association indicate that such orders averaged 
about 4 per cent more per month than in 1929, and between 1 and 2 
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per cent less than in 1928. The mileage of federal-aid highways com- 
pleted was approximately ro per cent greater than in 1929, and about 
4 per cent under the figure for 1928. 


SUMMARY 


Business activity in 1930 contrasted sharply with that in 1929, 
the greatest business year since the war. Industrial and farm output 
were reduced considerably, and by the close of the year activity had 
fallen to the lowest levels since the business depression of 1920-21. 
In manufacture, the most severe curtailment occurred in those in- 
dustries which had expanded so rapidly in the first half of 1929— 
especially the iron and steel and automobile industries. The fact 
that the business depression was world wide caused a considerable 
reduction in foreign as well as domestic demand for goods. In an 
effort to keep output in close agreement with demand, manufac- 
turers curtailed operations considerably, with the result that stocks 
of manufactured products in general were reported to be in smaller 
volume at the end of 1930 than a year earlier. Certain raw-material 
stocks, on the other hand, expanded greatly, despite the curtailment 
policies followed by many producers. Agricultural returns for 1930 
appear to have been the lowest in several years. The volume of 
crop and live-stock marketings was considerably under that of 1929; 
and this decline, together with the drop in prices of farm products 
that accompanied business depression, resulted in a sharp reduction 
of farm income. Construction activity decreased steadily during the 
year, thus continuing the decline in progress since the early months 
of 1928. 
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CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
Council of Foreign Relations, New York City 


ABSTRACT 

Even a brief account of 1930 events in the field of United States foreign relations 
cannot omit a mention of the international repercussions of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, 
In the sphere of direct international action there was an increase of American participa- 
tion in League communications and committee activities, and the United States was 
represented at the conference for the codification of international law at the Hague; 
but the three protocols for the adhesion of this country to the World Court still did not 
come up for consideration by the Senate. The major international event of the year was 
the London Naval Conference, which resulted in the adoption of a three-power treaty 
limiting the naval armaments of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan and giving 
substantial equality to the British and American fleets. The United States also sent a 
delegation to the November session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference scheduled for 1932. In this hemisphere revolutions in seven Latin- 
American republics were followed by prompt recognition of the revolutionary govern- 
ments by the State Department. 

Whatever view may be entertained of theories of causation, it is 
undeniable that many international problems have their roots in 
national action in the domestic field. Such is the effect of the high 
protective tariff. Jealously guarded as a subject of domestic juris- 
diction, it has immediate international repercussions. The new 
American tariff (Smoot-Hawley) of June 17, 1930, raised the average 
ad valorem rate or its equivalent to 41 per cent, an increase of 6.86 
per cent over the average rate in the Fordney-McCumber act or, on 
the basis of revenue collected, an increase of 20 per cent. As the 
large increases and high rates are chiefly on manufactured goods 
which are produced only in the United States, Europe, and Canada, 
and the low rates, decreases, or small increases are on raw material 
or semifinished materials (mainly from tropical or subtropical coun- 
tries), the effect on European manufacturers is much more harsh 
than the average rate for all imports indicates. The most injurious 
effect of the Smoot-Hawley tariff is on the following countries and 


their exports to us: 


Agricultural commodities (cat- 
tle, cream) 

Argentina and Uruguay........ Agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts (wool, meats, cattle 
hides) 
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Australia and New Zealand..... Wool and cattle hides 


Belgium and Czechoslovakia... . Earthenware and glass 

walnuts 

china, and porcelain 

hats 

factures 


One thousand of the leading American economists protested 
against the tariff proposal in a statement presented to President 
Hoover, Senator Smoot, and Representative Hawley on May 4, 
1930, but the protest exercised no influence and drew no reply. 
Equally unavailing were the protests of forty-two foreign govern- 
ments and dependencies, objecting to more than 300 items in the 
proposed law. 

In the sphere of direct international action, first in logic comes the 
relation of the United States to the League of Nations. In communi- 
cations with the League and in committee activities there was a 
noticeable quickening of American participation. The United States 
continued to transmit its own treaties for inclusion in the League’s 
treaty series, and showed cordiality by offering to forward with its 
treaty with Ethiopia the special plates necessary for producing the 
Amharic text of that treaty—a small but significant circumstance. 

In two items there was shown a willingness to expand the rela- 
tion. In June the State Department transferred the assistant chief 
of its division of Western European affairs to the Geneva consulate, 
the obvious purpose being to make him the American observer at 
the League and the representative for continuous informal liaison. 
Equally interesting in its liaison aspect was the creation of a com- 
mittee of three persons to investigate the question of slavery or 
forced labor in Liberia. The general report of conditions in the Mon- 
rovian republic created discussion at Geneva, and on the request of 
the permanent delegate of Liberia to the League an International 
Enquiry Commission was created in September, 1929, by arrange- 
ment with the United States, consisting of a British subject appointed 
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by the Council, an American appointed by the United States, and a 
former President of Liberia. The report of the Committee, which 
drew from the State Department severe animadversions on the con- 
ditions existing in Liberia, resulted in conversations in January, 
1931, looking toward an international supervision of Liberia, in 
which the United States would participate, for the institution of 
adequate slavery and sanitary reforms. This situation underlines the 
importance of the League convention on slavery, which the United 
States signed and ratified in 1929. 

In 1930 the United States also ratified the multiple convention 
intended to diminish restrictions on exports and imports which its 
representatives had signed at the Economic Conference. This par- 
ticipation in international co-operation was balanced by a refusal to 
share in the organization or operation of the Bank for International 
Settlements. 

Efforts to codify international law on a limited number of topics 
came to a focus in 1930. Form was given to the project at an as- 
sembly meeting of the League in September, 1924, and from 1925 to 
1929 a League Committee of Jurists, comprising an American mem- 
ber, was engaged in selecting the topics that would respond to codi- 
fication. All of those universally approved for consideration were 
accepted by the United States as suitable for “international arrange- 
ments.”’ The general topics of “Nationality,” “Territorial Waters,” 
and “Responsibility of States in Respect to Injury Caused in Their 
Territory to Person or Property of Foreigners” were accordingly 
presented to a Conference at the Hague in March, 1930, composed 
of 123 delegates from 48 nations. Preparation for this Conference 
on the American side was made by a group of American jurists under 
the aegis of the Harvard Law School. 

The achievement of the Conference was minuscular, viz., a proto- 
col relating to ‘Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double 
Nationality” (which was signed by the United States at Geneva on 
December 31, 1930). For the most part the Conference “developed 
positions.” Some of the delegates came away in a hopeful mood as 
to the future of codification. The experience produced in others the 
reflection that the steady weaving of the pattern of international 
law by specific conventions is surer than the codification of theory, 
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and less likely also to be thrown off the track by that perpetual ob- 
stacle, the equal sovereignty of unequal states. 

On February 14, 1930, Judge Charles Evans Hughes resigned from 
the “World Court” (Permanent Court of International Justice) to 
become Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Former Secretary of State Kellogg was elected to the court, and he 
took his seat at the opening of the session of October 22, 1930. 

On December 10, 1930, President Hoover submitted to the Senate 
for their consent and approval the three protocols for the adhesion 
of the United States to the World Court, namely, the original uni- 
versal protocol which brought the Court into being, the protocol 
making the amendments to the statute which experience has shown 
to be desirable, and the protocol containing the Root plan for pro- 
tecting the position of the United States in connection with the 
Court’s advisory opinions, pursuant to the Senate’s fifth reservation 
of 1924. Under this plan, it will be remembered, a representative of 
the United States will sit with the Council of the League at the time 
that the Council considers asking the Court for an advisory opinion, 
and have the same position in the voting on this question as a mem- 
ber of the Council. If the United States objects to the request for an 
opinion on the ground that it “has an interest” in the subject, and 
the Council persists in asking it—a persistence which the realities of 
the international scheme of things makes highly unlikely—and if it 
is then determined (presumably by the Court itself) that the asking 
for an advisory opinion is a matter of League procedure which can- 
not be blocked by a single vote—unanimity being necessary in all 
but procedural matters—thereupon the United States may with- 
draw its adhesion to the Court “without any imputation of un- 
friendliness or unwillingness to co-operate generally for peace and 
good will.” 

On December 17, 1930, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions voted by ro to g not to consider the question at the short ses- 
sion which ended March 3 and to take it up at the session beginning 
December 31, 1931. 

The major international event of the year was the London Naval 
Conference. Unlike the sterile Three-Power Conference of 1927, the 
major political problem involved in the naval situation was faced 
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and the lines of its solution laid down and consented to before the 
meeting of the Conference; in order that the solution might not be 
aborted, politically minded men of high rank—the Secretary of 
State, two senators, the Secretary of the Navy, Ambassador Mor- 
row—composed the delegation and navy professionalism was sub- 
ordinated to high policy. The two great fleets are to be substantially 
equal in the cruiser class, and exactly equal in the smaller craft such 
as destroyers, submarines, and so on. Substantial equality in cruisers 
means that the British may have 339,000 cruiser tons, of which 
150,000 tons are to mount guns not exceeding 8 inches (presumably 
10,000-ton cruisers, and therefore 15 in number) and 189,000 tons 
are to mount guns not exceeding 6 inches, the British program being 
to distribute this tonnage over 35 “small” cruisers, which would give 
them 50 cruisers in all. The United States would have an option for 
18 8-inch gun cruisers (180,000 tons) and 142,000 tons in 6-inch 
cruisers, the combat superiority of the large cruisers being so much 
greater ton for ton than that of the small cruisers that the American 
superiority of 30,000 tons in large cruisers would be not more than 
offset in point of general fighting strength by the British superiority 
of 47,000 tons in small cruisers—according, at least, to the profes- 
sional guesswork or expectancy, for the figuring of many complicat- 
ing factors comes to that and no more. 

Japan, whose home waters and access to Chinese raw material 
sources and markets had been secured by the Washington treaties of 
1922, which made it impossible for the United States to attack her 
west of the 180th parallel, came into the Anglo-American arrange- 
ment without friction; she would not accept the Washington 10:6 
ratio for all cruisers, but ratios of 10:7 in cruisers and tonnages in 
the other classes, satisfactory to all three great naval powers, were 
agreed on for the life of the treaty. 

Into this general arrangement the French naval program had not 
been geared. On December 20, 1929, four weeks before the meeting 
of the Conference, the French government in a portentous memoran- 
dum gave notice to the expectant conferees of French naval “needs” 
—i.e., protection of the Mediterranean ferry between Marseilles and 
French Africa, protection of the French Atlantic coast and Channel 
ports against potential German attack. safeguarding of naval and 
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war communication with French Indo-China—amounting to 740,000 
tons. These “needs” were related of course to Italian naval rivalry. 
The French would not accept a limitation of their program which 
would allow the Italians the same figure; the Italians would not 
accept a limitation below that fixed for the French. The French 
therefore would not come into a limitation agreement, and their re- 
fusal kept out the Italians. A Franco-Italian fleet combination in 
the Mediterranean being a possibility, however unlikely in fact, the 
British therefore required the introduction of a clause in the British- 
American-Japanese agreement by which any one of the three powers 
may build above its quota on giving notice to the other two. 

The treaty signed carries out these arrangements. There is a five- 
power treaty applying to submarines the etiquette imposed by cus- 
tomary international law on surface vessels halting and searching 
merchantmen—i.e., there must be no attack without warning, and 
safety must be provided for passengers and crew before the ship can 
be sunk. The five powers also agreed to limit the guns and the ton- 
nage of submarines (France being allowed to retain one she has 
larger than any of the other powers possess), and also not to make 
before 1936 the battleship replacements allowed by the Washington 
Treaty, though the French and Italians may still lay down the re- 
placement tonnage which they were allowed to but did not lay down 
in 1927 and 1929. 

Within the framework of the five-power treaty is the three-power 
treaty of Great Britain, the United States, and Japan for the limi- 
tation of their naval armaments, and this contains the so-called 
“escalator clause.” 

The consequences of the London Treaty may be far-reaching. The 
British, before they were obliged to, have surrendered the control of 
the sea which they have fought for and held virtually since 1588. 
The United States has agreed not to race for naval supremacy. Non- 
competition in sea power may well lead to co-operation in measures 
for keeping the peace, without giving ground for fear by other 
countries that any sort of world domination may ensue. 

In his Armistice Day speech Mr. Hoover renewed his proposal of 
November 11, 1929, that food-laden ships be immune from seizure 
in war-time and be allowed to pass blockade. The proposal met with 
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no more popular enthusiasm or support of international lawyers or 
other specialists than it had received on its first appearance. There 
has been no extensive discussion of the merits of the plan, or of the 
obstacles to its adoption or to its successful operation in war-time 
and no sign that any other power is likely to take it up. 

The London achievement provides for the General Disarmament 
Conference scheduled for 1932 better auspices than any that have 
heretofore attended that extraordinarily difficult undertaking. The 
sixth session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, whose deliberations have been spinning on a dead 
center since 1926, opened at Geneva, November 3, 1930. The Ameri- 
can delegation came to the conference with hopefulness generated 
by the London outcome, and exerted themselves constructively as 
befits a country which sincerely desires the organization of peace 
but has so often exhibited diffidence about sharing in the responsi- 
bilities. 

A draft convention was adopted for consideration by the Confer- 
ence of 1932. On the naval side the convention adopted the prin- 
ciples and formulas agreed on by Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan at London, relating to tonnage, exempt and special ves- 
sels, replacement, and so on, with the adaptations necessary to give 
elasticity to small navies; the figures to be filled in for guns and ton- 
nage were left for consideration by the 1932 Conference. 

For air armaments the American delegation urged direct limita- 
tion of number of machines and total horse power in the three fight- 
ing forces. As to civil aviation, articles were adopted that states 
should refrain from prescribing the embodiment of military features 
in the construction of civil aviation material, from requiring civil 
aviation enterprises to employ personnel specially trained for mili- 
tary purposes, and from subsidizing air lines principally established 
for military purposes. 

Toward land disarmament there are two possible approaches: the 
direct method of limiting guns and all other equipment by enumera- 
tion, and the indirect method of budgetary limitation—whether 
comparatively to the expenditure of other countries, or by compari- 
son with the expenditure of the same country in previous years. The 
American delegation, though strongly supporting the direct method 
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which alone the United States would be willing to adopt, proposed 
that the alternatives be offered for choice by each country, and this 
proposal was accepted; experts during the interval before the Con- 
ference will examine the relations of the two methods to each other 
and the possibilities under them. 

The Convention contains a “safety clause” allowing any country 
which thinks its national security menaced by a change of circum- 
stance to “‘suspend temporarily in so far as concerns itself any pro- 
vision or provisions of the present Convention” provided that it 
immediately notify the other parties and the Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission and give “a full explanation of the change of cir- 
cumstances referred to..... Thereupon the other High Contract- 
ing Parties should promptly advise as to the situation thus pre- 
sented.” 

There is also provision for a Permanent Disarmament Commis- 
sion to be composed of members appointed by certain governments 
—these governments to be named by the Conference—who would 
act for all the signatory powers and not as representatives of their 
respective governments. This Commission would have at its dis- 
posal “all the information supplied by the High Contracting Parties 
to the Secretary General of the League in pursuance of their inter- 
national obligations,” and would each year “make at least one re- 
port on the information submitted to it and on any other informa- 
tion that may reach it from a responsible source and that it may con- 
sider worth attention showing the situation as regards the fulfilment 
of the present Convention.” 

During 1930 the principles of recognition of revolutionary gov- 
ernments by the United States came under consideration. Between 
March, 1929, and January, 1931, there were revolutions in seven of 
the so-called Latin American republics, viz., Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Santo Domingo, Panama, and Guatemala. Rejecting 
the precedent of Wilson’s refusal to recognize Huerta’s administra- 
tion in Mexico because he came into power by a military revolution 
and not by constitutional methods,’ the State Department promptly 

* The declaration of President Wilson accompanying the refusal to recognize Huerta 


made it seem as if this were the inauguration of a new policy, but the absence of other 
instances leaves this somewhat uncertain. While the statement deprecated govern- 
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recognized the revolutionary governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Santo Domingo, and Panama. It refused on the other 
hand to recognize the government of General Orellano in Guatemala 
in December, 1930; and because neither the United States nor any 
of the four other Central American republics signatory to the treaty 
of 1923 recognized him, General Orellano retired from office and 
constitutional forms were used in filling the presidency. 

The policy used in the cases of the South American republics is 
the classic policy of Jefferson, announcing the right of every nation 
“to govern itself internally under what forms it pleases, and to 
change these forms at its own will.” The policy applied to Guate- 
mala is that adopted by Secretary Hughes in 1923 as the policy of 
the United States toward the five Central American governments 
which had adopted the policy in their relations to each other by 
treaty of the same year. As the United States had sponsored the 
making of that treaty, and none of the parties has denounced it, it 
would seem that the attitude of the United States toward it furnishes 
none of them with any grievance. In the past the anti-revolutionary 
policy of the United States has been justified by the nearness of the 
five treaty republics to the United States as well as to the Panama 
Canal, the importance of preventing disorder in a region critical to 
one’s own interests—what was once called the “neighbor’s burning 
house” argument. That argument is difficult to reconcile with the 
criterion of Wilson for not recognizing Huerta in 1913, and with the 
recognition of the revolutionary Alfaro government in Panama in 
January, 1930—the one country nearer to the United States than 
Guatemala and the other marching on both sides of the Canal Zone. 
Neither policy produces completely satisfactory results in Central 
America. The United States is reasonably certain to employ the 
classic rule of recognition, and to underwrite existing governments 
only in the cases of those countries which by their treaties desire that 
the anti-revolutionary rule be applied to them. 


ments based “upon arbitrary or irregular force’ it may well have been thought also 
that Huerta’s régime was not based “upon the public conscience and approval.” Possi- 
bly Wilson would not have so acted in this or another case had not the two factors co- 
existed; the second is not so far different from the classic “general acquiescence of its 
people.” 
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DAVID J. SAPOSS 
Brookwood Labor College 


ABSTRACT 


The unprecedented decrease in strikes is not entirely attributable to the depression. 
The general weakening of unions since the war is an important explanation. Unemploy- 
ment has led labor to stress its demands for the shorter work day and shorter work week, 
as well as economic planning, public works programs, and so on. There is disagreement 
in the movement over unemployment insurance, with the possibility that the Federa- 
tion of Labor will indorse a compulsory plan, although the conservatives would prefer 
voluntary social insurance through collective bargaining. The communists have re- 
sorted to parades and demonstrations in order to popularize their unemployment de- 
mands, encountering hostility and persecutions. The depression has led labor to mani- 
fest a keener interest in political action, with both the conservatives and radicals gaining 
thereby. The South was again the pivot for organizational activity, but both conserva- 
tives and radicals have encountered obstacles and have made less headway than 
last year. 


STRIKES AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The economic crisis has automatically shifted the emphasis in 
labor action. This change was already evident toward the end of 
1929. However, as the effects of the depression became more pro- 
nounced during 1930 the swing from strikes to less aggressive and 
non-industrial action became more marked. As a result, there has 
been a noticeable decrease both in the number of strikes and strikers 
in the year 1930. The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported 903 strikes in which 230,463 workers participated in 1929, 
whereas for 1930 it records (uncorrected figures) 618 strikes, involv- 
ing 156,225 strikers. Moreover, none of the strikes involved over 
5,000 strikers. But the decrease in industrial disputes is not entirely 
traceable to the depression. There has been a steady decrease in the 
number of strikes since 1920, as the previous articles have indicated. 
Indeed, in view of the extraordinary period of prosperity since 1922, 
with only a slight interlude of depression in 1924, this steady decline 
in importance of strikes is unprecedented. President Hoover, in his 
address before the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
last October, referred to this extraordinary social phenomenon, using 
it as evidence that there is a growing harmony between capital and 
labor. This new development is perhaps better explained by the in- 
creasingly intrenched and favorable position of capital, and the 
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gradual weakening of organized labor. If genuine harmony prevailed 
between capital and labor then there should have been an increase 
in union membership during this period. The membership figures 
indicate the contrary. Since the depression of 1921, and the intro- 
duction of ‘company unions” and welfare work, followed by the 
aggressive “open shop”’ campaign of the powerful employers in 1924, 
the American unions have been losing ground. That the unions have 
been waning in strength has been indicated in previous articles. 
Just as industrial conflicts have registered a decline in importance 
for the first time during a period of prosperity, so union member- 
ship has decreased for the first time during a period of prosperity. 
The 1929 edition of the Handbook of American Trade-Unions (Bul- 
letin No. 506), issued by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, indicates a loss in union membership of 112,272 from 1926, 
when the figures stood at 4,443,523, to 1929, when the figures were 
recorded as 4,331,251. Indeed, even during periods of minor pros- 
perity unions always increased their membership materially. This 
failure for history to repeat itself is undoubtedly a sign of weakness, 
and is the primary explanation for the steady reduction in industrial 
disputes in the past decade. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOR DEMANDS 


Already before the depression set in organized labor featured 
demands growing out of its weakness, out of the “‘spotty” distribu- 
tion of prosperity, and out of the hardships caused by “technological 
unemployment.” As the effects of the depression became more pro- 
nounced these demands have been more vigorously pressed. Bor- 
rowing from certain economists the postulate that prosperity can 
only be maintained by high purchasing power, the unions used it as 
an argument to maintain high wages. Now they have reversed the 
approach by holding that it is necessary to maintain high wages in 
order to restore prosperity. Similarly, since with the increase of 
“technological unemployment” the older workers are singled out 
for retirement, the American Federation of Labor and other unions 
have indorsed old age pension legislation. Now that the depression 
is affecting the young and the old alike other demands have come 
into prominence. Outstanding among these is the demand for the 
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shorter work day and shorter work week. The railroad brotherhoods 
were among the first to demand the six-hour day without reduction 
in pay in order to make work for their unemployed members. The 
other railroad labor organizations are either asking for the shorter 
work day or the shorter work week. The metal trades department 
of the Federation of Labor has even gone on record for the five-hour 
day and the five-day week. The American Federation of Labor has 
gone on record for the six-hour day and the universal five-day week, 
which is the position that most of the unions have taken. The Fed- 
eration also asks for a guaranteed annual wage and vacations with 
pay as a means of stabilizing employment. This is indeed a revolu- 
tionary departure when it is recalled that the President’s Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes records the average work week as 
still slightly over 49 hours. Other recommendations for coping with 
unemployment, as economic planning, public works programs, bet- 
ter and more extensive unemployment exchanges, and special eco- 
nomic studies, have also been indorsed by organized labor. 

There is no general agreement in the labor movement with refer- 
ence to unemployment ifisurance. The radicals and progressives 
have always favored a complete social insurance plan in order to 
assure greater security for the workers. The conservatives, who have 
dominated the Federation, have, on the other hand, taken a syndi- 
calist attitude, and have opposed all forms of remedial and social 
reform legislation as either a “dole” or as making the workers the 
wards of the state. They have contended that the workers should 
be taught to rely on their unions so that by securing high wages 
they would be able to save for emergencies and incapacity. With 
but some 13 per cent of the workers organized into unions; with the 
average weekly wage at some $23; and with the tremendous unem- 
ployment, their contention is at present being sorely tried. Never- 
theless, last summer President Green took occasion to denounce 
bitterly unemployment insurance. But at the Federation convention 
last fall a milder attitude was manifested when it was decided to 
instruct the Executive Council to study the question. In the mean- 
time a number of the powerful unions affiliated with the Federation, 
and some of its state federations, as well as a few influential unions 
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outside the Federation have unreservedly indorsed compulsory un- 
employment insurance. 

Even the conservative unions favor what might be termed volun- 
tary unemployment insurance and other forms of insurance instj- 
tuted through collective bargaining arrangements. In certain indus- 
tries where unions function plans of this kind have been jointly 
worked out and are now in operation for some five years. Some of 
these plans provide for life insurance and old age pensions. Many 
of the local trade agreements of the street-car workers union and 
the electrical workers union provide for these forms of insurance. 
The unions in the garment trades and some other industries have 
agreements providing for unemployment insurance. Notable among 
these is the agreement which went into effect August 1, 1930, be- 
tween the Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America and 
the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers. By 
the terms of the agreement each member of the Association will con- 
tribute to the fund a sum equal to 1 per cent of the weekly wages. 
The employees will contribute an amount equal to one-half the sum 
contributed by the members of the Association. In view of the 
weakened condition of the unions, and considering that the large 
corporations are generally non-union, these arrangements are likely 
to affect a small percentage of the American workers. 


COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS 


The communists have relied primarily on parades and demonstra- 
tions as a means of popularizing their unemployment relief measures 
and remedies. As the effects of the depression accumulated and the 
unemployment increased the communists also intensified their cam- 
paign, which is linked to the international communist campaign. 
One such international demonstration took place on March 6. In 
this country the demands featured were, ‘work or wages, the seven 
hour, five-day week, against speed up, for social insurance, against 
wage reductions, against imperialist war, and for defense of the 
Soviet Union.” On May 1, the “International Working Class Day,” 
another series of parades and demonstrations were conducted. Since 
then, in this country, parades and demonstrations have followed in 
frequent succession. In many cities the parades and demonstrations 
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were either prohibited or restricted, with the communists defying 
the public authorities. These clashes inflamed public opinion. The 
greater portion of the press assumed a hysterical tone of hostility. 
In some cities patriotic societies organized counter parades and dem- 
onstrations. The flames of antagonism were further kindled by the 
publicity resulting from the hearings conducted by the Fish Con- 
gressional Investigating Committee. Open sessions were held from 
coast to coast by this committee, with the press generally featuring 
the testimony of the rabid anti-communist elements. Simultaneous- 
ly Soviet short selling of wheat, and the charges of dumping and 
otherwise flooding American markets with commodities produced 
by convict labor further stirred hostile elements. All these incidents 
articulated and intensified the antagonism toward the communists, 
and often toward other labor elements. Thus, the American Civil 
Liberties Union reports an increase of prosecutions in which civil 
liberties were involved. Whereas in 1929 it recorded 594 such cases 
(not including arrests for strike activities), the number rose to 
1,788 in 1930. The Civil Liberties Union reports: 

This extraordinary rise in attacks on freedom of speech, press and assem- 
blage is due primarily to the widespread unemployment and to the fear of trouble 
from radicals which always accompanies a depression. In addition, the activities 


of the Congressional committee investigating Communism aroused sensational 
publicity and inspired police and prosecutors to act. 


The Union estimates that 75 per cent of the civil liberties’ cases re- 
ported affected communists. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


This year of depression has seen labor manifest a keener interest 
in political action than it has since the 1924 LaFollette presidential 
campaign. Even before the last congressional campaign labor became 
more than ordinarily involved in politics because of its opposition 
to the confirmation of the appointment of Judge Parker to the Su- 
preme Court. This designation unloosened a flood of opposition. 
The Negroes and the Senate progressives were antagonistic to this 
selection. Labor objected to the appointment because of a drastic 
“yellow dog contract” decision rendered by Judge Parker sustaining 
individual contracts between employers and workers in which the 
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latter agree not to join a union during the period of employment, 
This combined opposition was undoubtedly favored by the ap- 
proaching election which influenced many senators coming up for 
re-election to vote against confirmation. That the rejection by the 
Senate of the appointment of Judge Parker was only a partial victory 
for labor is evident from the fact that, notwithstanding the interest 
in anti-injunction legislation created by the Parker case, it did not 
succeed in getting favorable action from either house on its anti- 
injunction legislation. 

This preliminary skirmish stimulated the interest of the Federa- 
tion, and other unions that believe in non-partisan political action, 
to a more assertive attitude in the last congressional campaign. 
One of their objects was to punish the senators who came up for re- 
election, and who favored the appointment of Judge Parker, by 
defeating them. On the other hand, they exerted themselves to help 
re-elect those senators who came up for re-election and who opposed 
the appointment. A number of hostile senators were defeated, and 
the friendly senators were re-elected. It is, of course, no easy matter 
to measure the effect of the labor vote under the non-partisan plan. 
In the last campaign so many other issues were injected to compli- 
cate the situation. The election returns recorded a general protest, 
and the pro-labor candidates stressed the fight against the “‘public 
utility” interests, and generally criticized the Hoover administra- 
tion—issues upon which labor failed to express itself clearly. The 
progressives, however, credit their victories to the public interest 
in these issues. 

The elements believing in independent political action usually 
profit from a depression. However, the election occurred a little 
too early for it to record a pronounced verdict. Nevertheless, the 
four independent labor parties—Socialist Labor, Communist, So- 
cialist, and Farmer-Labor—made substantial gains. In contrast to 
the results from the non-partisan policy, the extent to which these 
elements gained is, of course, easily ascertainable. Although these 
four parties are credited with proportionately large increases in 
votes, the votes they received in the previous election were so low 
that the gains were not sufficient to enable them to elect many of 
their candidates. Representing the extreme left wings, the Socialist 
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Labor and Communist parties made the least headway. None of 
their candidates were elected so that they remain without any offi- 
cial representation. The Socialist and Farmer-Labor parties, repre- 
senting the moderate radicals, profited the most and increased the 
number of elected officials belonging to their parties. The Farmer- 
Labor party registered the most notable victory in the election of 
its candidates for governor and lieutenant-governor in Minnesota. 
The state legislators are elected on a non-partisan ballot and there 
is no record as to what proportion are Farmer-Labor party adher- 
ents. Also, the lone Farmer-Labor congressman was re-elected, and 
some of the other candidates were defeated by small margins. A 
Farmer-Labor party adherent was also elected county commissioner 
in Sheridan County, Montana. 

In addition to increasing its vote the Socialist party also increased 
the number of its elected officeholders. Three new Socialist mayors 
and eight other city officials were elected during 1930. Two Social- 
ists were elected to the state assembly from Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Nine Socialist assemblymen were elected in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
as against six in the previous election. The two state senators were 
re-elected, and the Socialist candidate for sheriff of Milwaukee 
County was also elected. The two congressional candidates were 
defeated by a close vote. The national executive secretary of the 
Socialist party reports that “compared with activities of the past 
six years, 1930 was a year of great advance.” He records that 40 per 
cent of all congressional districts ran Socialist candidates, polling 
more votes than were cast for their presidential candidate in 1928; 
that more members were gained than in the years since 1923 to- 
gether; and that twelve new papers and twelve new mimeographed 
bulletins were started. 

The idea of a new party also came conspicuously into the lime- 
light, even making the front page of the daily press. This was 
brought on by the revelations of the Nye Senate investigating com- 
mittee that high officials of the Republican party had secretly sabo- 
taged Senator Norris’ campaign. The matter was aired in the Senate 
and the executive director of the Republican National Committee 
attacked Senator Norris, declaring that he did not rightfully belong 
in the Republican party. Professor John Dewey, as head of the 
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League for Independent Political Action, then entered the contro- 
versy by calling upon Senator Norris to “‘sever forever your connec- 
tions with the political machine and form with those of us in the 
League for Independent Political Action and other liberal groups a 
new party to which you can give your full allegiance.” Senator 
Norris in declining the invitation declared in an interview “that in 
a practical sense his advice cannot be followed, at least at this time.” 


SOUTHERN ORGANIZING CAMPAIGN 


Organizationally the South has again held the stage. Since the 
Federation resolved at its convention in 1929 to wage an intensive 
organizing campaign south of the Mason and Dixon line, a meeting 
of the executives of all the unions affiliated authorized the appoint- 
ment of a special organizing committee. In the past each union had 
organized “‘on its own.”’ The new plan called for a co-ordination of 
effort of all unions striving to lift the entire movement, but emphasis 
was to be laid on the textile industry as the most important. Presi- 
dent Green launched the campaign. The week of January 20, 1930, 
witnessed the actual opening of the Federation’s campaign to or- 
ganize the South. During the week President Green made six ad- 
dresses in leading cities of the southeastern states. The organizing 
committee has been active in various ways, but primarily conduct- 
ing its campaign on a “‘no strike”’ policy, and offering the employers 
full co-operation in efficiency and production through the Federa- 
tion’s industrial engineer. The employers uniformily ignored the 
overtures and manifested their uncompromising hostility by block- 
ing the organization campaign through discriminations, evictions, 
interference with meetings, and so on. Gradually the organizing ef- 
forts gravitated toward the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
of Danville, Virginia, where considerable unrest prevailed. The 
highest skilled workers—the loom fixers—being already organized 
into a union, invited the Federation to organize all the workers. 
The merchants and general public seemed sympathetic toward the 
union, and the public authorities were tolerant. The union conduct- 
ed meetings and otherwise maintained contact with the workers. 
When a to per cent wage cut was put into effect in February, 1930, 
the workers began joining the union in large numbers. During this 
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time the union made efforts at mediation but the management ig- 
nored the overtures. At the same time increasing numbers of em- 
ployees long in the service of the company were being discharged, 
evidently for taking a prominent part in the union. Later in the 
summer the company began to increase its force and, according to 
the union, discriminated against its former workers who belonged 
to the union, at the same time bringing in new workers from out of 
town. In line with its policy to avoid a strike the union again sought 
mediation through state and federal conciliators and through the 
governor of Virginia. But the mill management persistently respond- 
ed that there was “‘nothing to mediate.” The union then voted on 
September 29 to strike, resulting in a virtual shut-down of the mills. 

In contrast to the volatile methods used in the communist-led 
strike in Gastonia last year, the Danville strike was conducted in a 
quiet and orderly manner. The union outdid itself in avoiding 
trouble. But gradually as the strike continued the situation grew 
tense. Several bomb explosions occurred which hurt no one and 
damaged little property. Arrests also were now made of pickets, 
and relatively heavy sentences were pronounced by juries. Finally 
a clash occurred between the strikers and the authorities and the 
governor sent in the troops. Simultaneously parades and picketing 
were forbidden. Later carefully restricted picketing was again per- 
mitted. The union appeals for aid also failed to net enough to make 
it possible to feed and clothe the strikers. Many were forced by dire 
want to return to work. Likewise, with the restriction of picketing 
strike breakers were secured so that the mills began to operate. All 
this time the union had been exerting itself to the utmost to secure 
a settlement. As a result just before Christmas Secretary of Labor 
Davis called upon the mill management to put the holiday spirit 
into practice by meeting with the strikers, but his appeal remained 
unheeded. The union also offered to submit the controversy to “a 
neutral committee for mediation,’ but this offer also was ignored. 
Finally on December 20, President Green journeyed to Danville 
and at a mass meeting he suggested a means for terminating the 
strike now entering its fourteenth week. He proposed that all men 
and women who were employed in the mills at the time of the strike 
return to work immediately and without discrimination, with the 
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right to join and remain a member of the union if they wished. 
Upon their return all disputes between the workers and the mil] 
management should be referred to a board of arbitration composed 
of two workers and two representatives of the Dan River Mills, the 
fifth arbitrator to be either Admiral Richard E. Byrd or former 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd. The management remained adamant. 
After a few other attempts to secure mediation the strike was called 
off on January 29, 1931. The strike ended in a cloud of mystery, 
The leaders announced that they had a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
that union membership would no longer be a reason for discrimina- 
tion against any workers in the mill. It soon developed that there 
was a misunderstanding and that no settlement had been arrived 
at. So far few jobs have been given to ex-strikers, and the workers 
are in desperate straits relying upon the Red Cross for relief. In gen- 
eral the situation is confused and the first mass organizing campaign 
for an entire section of the country since the early history of the 
Federation in the eighties, has encountered a serious snag. Although 
still encountering opposition in the form of arrests, disruption of 
meetings, kidnapping, and flogging of leaders, and so on, the com- 
munists have been carrying on their activities in the South. In some 
centers where the persecutions are unusually severe they have been 
partially operating underground. It is naturally difficult to gauge 
the extent of their influence, but they have not succeeded in generat- 
ing the mass activities of last year. Thus, in their efforts to organize 
the South, both the conservatives and the radicals have so far pri- 
marily experienced reverses. 
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EARNINGS 


HOWARD B. MYERS 
Bureau of Statistics and Research, Illinois Department of Labor 


ABSTRACT 

The economic position of the wage-earner was seriously impaired during 1930. Con- 
siderable losses were entailed by unemployment. In addition, the earnings of many em- 
ployed workers were reduced, mainly through increases in part-time work. Money 
earnings in manufacturing industries for 1930 were 7.3 per cent below the 1929 level, 
and declined 10.4 per cent between December, 1929, and December, 1930. Real earn- 
ings for these workers decreased 4.8 per cent from the 1929 average. In certain non- 
manufacturing industries, however, average money earnings rose somewhat above the 
1929 level. Money earnings on Class I railroads declined 2.0 per cent from 1929, but 
real earnings increased 0.9 per cent. Unskilled workers in manufacturing suffered a 
loss of 9.4 per cent for 1930 in money earnings, and the wages of farm laborers declined 
9-7 per cent. 

The decline in industrial activity which began during the latter 
part of 1929 continued throughout 1930. As a result, the economic 
position of the workingman was seriously impaired in several ways. 
Unemployment increased sharply during the year; the number of 
wage-earners unemployed in the United States at the year’s close 
has been variously estimated at from five to seven millions. Part- 
time work increased in many industries, reducing the earnings of 
workers who remained on pay-rolls. Numerous cases of wage rate 
reductions have been reported, although, from such scanty evidence 
as is available, it seems doubtful whether such reductions have 
played a major part in weakening the workingman’s position. As a 
partial offset to the unfavorable factors previously mentioned, how- 
ever, the cost of living declined during 1930, increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the wage-earner’s dollar. 

This article will be confined to a discussion of the earnings of em- 
ployed workers during 1930. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that the figures here presented do not, by themselves, give a com- 
plete picture of the economic situation of the workingman during 
the year. Their most important weakness in this respect is their 
failure to take into account the serious influence of unemployment. 

For the year 1930 as a whole, the average weekly earnings of 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing industries decreased 7.3 


per cent from the 1929 level, falling from $27.42 in 1929 to $25.43 
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in 1930. Average weekly earnings in the United States during 1930, 
by months, for all manufacturing industries combined, are given ip 
Table I,* together with the relation of these earnings to the average 
for a normal post-war year, 1926. An increase of 4.1 per cent in 
February was followed by a smaller increase in March. In this latter 
month earnings reached their peak for the year, with an average of 
$26.97. They declined steadily thereafter, except for slight increases 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 


Average Relative Weekly| Index of Living| Relative Real 
Year and Month Weekly Earnings Costs Earnings 
Earnings (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
1929 
$27.42 103 98 105 
1930 
Average. ... 25.43 95 95 100 
January.... sis 25.71 96 97 99 
February. . rt 26.76 100 96 104 
March..... 26.97 IOI 96 105 
26.91 IOI 96 105 
26.74 100 96 104 
June...... ne 26.25 98 95 103 
24.79 93 94 99 
August....... 24.44 04 98 
September..... an 24.67 93 94 99 
October... . 24.51 04 98 
23.69 89 93 96 
23.95 89 92 97 


in September and December. At no time did they reach the average 
level of 1929. 

It is, however, important, not only to show the change from the 
1929 average, but also to measure the change experienced during the 
twelve months of 1930—the change occurring between the beginning 
and the end of the period we are examining. For this purpose Table 
IT? has been constructed, using the period from December 15, 1929, 

* The earnings figures there presented include 54 manufacturing industries and cover, 
on the average, about three million wage-earners. They have been computed from the 


monthly reports of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, published in the Monthly Labor 
Review under the heading, ““Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries.” 


2 Figures computed from data secured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
published in Monthly Labor Review, February, 1931, p. 156. 
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TABLE II 
) 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
; IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN DECEMBER, 1930, 
: AND DECEMBER, 1929 
| 
Average Ave 
December, | December, Peale 
1930 1929 1930 
1. Slaughtering and meat packing............. 26.04 26.12 — 0.3 
18.65 19.37 — 3.7 
seer 26.54 27.22 — 2.5 
28.71 30.87 — 7.0 
8. Hosiery and knit goods.................... 17.01 20.20 —15.8 
1o. Woolen and worsted goods................. 20.58 21.46 — 4.1 
21.32 24.09 —11.5 
12. Dyeing and finishing textiles............... 24.15 24.32 — 0.7 
24.04 27.38 —12.2 
16. Millinery and lace goods................... 20.15 22.31 — 9.7 
24.89 29.63 —16.0 
21.51 23.15 — 7.1 
26.95 30.63 —12.0 
20. Foundry and machine-shop products........ 24.75 29.96 —17.4 
23. Steam fittings and heating apparatus........ 25.07 27.64 — 9.3 
20.84 23.03 — 9.5 
21.78 23.19 — 6.1 
40.37 40.94 — 1.4 
32.05 32.57 — 1.6 
38. Brick, tile and terra cotta................. 20.14 23.81 —15.4 
41. Stamped and enameled ware............... 21.39 22.42 — 4.6 
42. Brass, bronze, and copper products......... 24.06 27.16 —11.4 
43. Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff... .. 15.81 16.49 — 4.1 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 


fous e Aver Percentage 

December, | December, pee to 

1930 1929 1930 ’ 

46. Carriages and wagons..................... 20.31 20.75 — 2.1 
47. Car building and repairing, electric-railroad.. . 30.55 32.47 — 5.9 
48. Car building and repairing, steam-railroad... 28.73 32.68 —12.1 
49. Agricultural implements................... 23.09 29.83 —22.6 
50. Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 27.75 30.87 —10.1 
52. Rubber boots and shoes................... 20.30 24.82 —18.2 
53- Automobile tires and tubes................ 25.18 27.43 — 8.2 


to December 15, 1930, as coinciding approximately with the calendar 
year, and measuring, for each of the 54 manufacturing industries 
used in the employment and pay-roll indexes of the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the percentage decline in earnings shown by the re- 
ports of identical firms. 

During the period, average earnings in all industries combined de- 
clined 10.4 per cent. Each of the 54 industries shared in the decline, 
and the losses ranged from 0.3 per cent in slaughtering and meat 
packing to 24.3 per cent in the machine tool industry. Among the 
important industries showing heavy declines were agricultural im- 
plements, 22.6 per cent; men’s clothing, 21.2 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 19.6 per cent; iron and steel, 16.0 per cent; and automobiles, 
12.0 per cent. 

Money earnings must be translated into real earnings in consider- 
ing the economic status of the employed wage-earner during the 
year. For this purpose, an index of changes in living costs must be 
employed. The best available cost of living index is that of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, including reports from 32 cities. As this 
index is issued only semi-annually, the relatives for intervening 
months were found by interpolation, using the monthly index of the 
National Industrial Conference Board,’ and the resulting index was 
expressed in terms of a 1926 base. The relatives are presented in 
Table I. 


3 The method used in interpolation is that used by Professor P. H. Douglas in his 
book, Real Wages in the United States, 1896-1926. See pp. 227-29 for explanation. 
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The cost of living index for the year 1930 as a whole (95) was 5.0 

r cent below the 1926 average, and was 3.1 per cent below the 
average of 98 for 1929. The index declined from 97 in January, 1930, 
to 92 in December, a reduction of 5.2 per cent. 

Dividing the indexes of money earnings by the cost of living rela- 
tives, we obtain the index of real earnings for manufacturing, shown 
in Table I. Although money earnings for 1930 were 5.0 per cent less 
than for 1926, real earnings remained at the 1926 level. Real earn- 
ings, however, declined 4.8 per cent from the average for 1929. Ex- 
amining the movement of real earnings by months, it is seen that the 
relative of 99 for January increased abruptly (5.0 per cent) in Febru- 
ary, and again, but less sharply, in March. These increases, how- 
ever, were following by declines of approximately 1.0 per cent in 
May and in June, and 3.9 per cent in July. In July the index again 
fell below the 1926 average, where it remained during the rest of the 
year. The relative of 97 for December, 1930, was 4.9 per cent below 
the relative of 102 for December, 1929. 

Table III* shows the movement of average money earnings, by 
months, in four states, presenting some interesting comparisons. 
The rather considerable difference in earnings reported is due in part 
to differences in wage rates, in part to differences in the size and con- 
stitution of the samples, and in part to variations in the amount of 
part-time work. The decline in average earnings for the year as a 
whole was somewhat sharper in the western states than in the east- 
ern—1ro.o per cent in Wisconsin and 5.3 per cent in Illinois, as com- 
pared with 4.2 per cent in Pennsylvania’ and 3.9 per cent in New 
York. 

The movements of average money earnings in 1930 for seven non- 
manufacturing groups of industries are shown in Table IV.° While 

4 The data presented in this table were secured from the following sources: Indus- 


trial Bulletin (New York); Labor and Industry (Pennsylvania); Labor Bulletin (Illinois); 
Wisconsin Labor Market (Wisconsin). 


5It seems probable that the decline for Pennsylvania would be somewhat greater, 
were data for November and December available. 


° Figures computed from data secured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
presented in the Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau began to secure reports for these 
industries during the latter part of 1928. During 1930, the reports for all seven groups 
combined covered approximately a million and a half workers. 
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TABLE III 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS EMPLOYED 
IN MANUFACTURING IN CERTAIN STATES, 1929-30 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
YEAR AND MONTH 
New York Pennsylvania Illinois Wisconsin 
1929 
Average....... $ 29.99 $26.93 $28.67 $25.92 
1930 
Average....... 28.81 *25.79 27.16 23.33 
29.80 26.58 28.30 24.10 
29.46 27.15 29.24 24.84 
ae 29.90 27.26 28.25 25.75 
a 29.44 27.06 28.49 25.56 
29.10 26.47 28.14 24.79 
28.96 25.49 27.49 23.96 
August 28.59 24.84 26.45 22.21 
28.94 24.42 26.43 22.16 
ee 28.03 24.45 26.42 22.89 
ere 27.52 T 25.08 20.84 
* Ten months. t Data not available. 
TABLE IV 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN VARIOUS NON-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 
1929 
Average.....| $30.85 | $25.00 | $30.12 | $29.56 | $30.19 | $23.80 | $16.88 
1930 
Average..... 31.41 21.93 28.13 30.22 31.24 23.87 16.98 
January.......| 31.89 24.74 29.18 29.93 30.53 24.05 16.91 
February 35.30 24.93 | 30.18 29.88 | 31.02 24.19 17.23 
|. ee 29.51 21.91 29.99 30.60 31.74 24.14 17.49 
27.78 21.85 29.78 30.31 23.73 17.14 
32.82 21.64 29.36 30.05 23.85 17.15 
Ear 33.35 21.89 28.92 30.36 32.09 24.39 17.12 
28.56 19.88 26.95 30.34 31.27 24.36 16.84 
August....... 30.63 20.45 27.08 29.83 | 31.01 24.14 16.61 
September. 30.44 21.06 27.05 30.11 31.01 24.26 16.73 
Octeber....... 36.80 21.03 26.88 | 30.22 | 31.04 24.04 16.80 
November.....} 31.42 21.65 26.33 29.95 | 30.83 22.68 | 16.88 
December. .... 29.27 | 21.26] 25.86 | 31.06 | 31.26] 22.58 | 16.83 


* Cash payments only; does not include room, board, or tips. 
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the average for the year as a whole in the bituminous coal industry 
declined 12.3 per cent from 1929, and in metalliferous mining 6.6 per 
cent, the remaining groups rose above the 1929 level. The increase 
for anthracite coal was 1.8 per cent, for public utilities 2.2 per cent, 
for wholesale trade 3.5 per cent, for retail trade 0.3 per cent, and for 
hotels 0.6 per cent. Real earnings, of course, increased by larger per- 
centages. 

The following explanation may be offered for these upward 
trends in earnings during a year of industrial depression. The non- 
manufacturing groups for which average earnings increased all 
appear to have been much less severely affected by the depression 
than was manufacturing.’ Furthermore, it appears that in these in- 
dustries pay-roll totals have, in most instances, suffered less than 
employment—contrary to the situation in manufacturing.® This in- 
dicates that, as compared to manufacturing, smaller percentages of 
the reductions in industrial activity have been made by means of 
part-time work, and larger percentages through complete separa- 
tions from pay-rolls. In consequence, any decreases in average earn- 
ings for these groups would be less severe than in manufacturing.® 

7 The percentages of change in employment and pay-roll totals for various industrial 
groups for the year 1930 as compared with 1929 follow. The telephone and telegraph, 


power, light and water, and electric railroad groups combined constitute the public- 
utilities group. Data from Monthly Labor Review, February, 1931, pp. 158 and 181. 


Employ- | Pay-roll Employ- | Pay-roll 

ment Totals ment Totals 

Manufacturing...........| —14.2 —20.0 Power, light and water... . +3.0 +4.3 
Anthracite coal. . a a — 4.7 Electric railroads......... —6.6 —6.5 
Bituminous coal.......... — 6.6 —18.7 Wholesale trade.......... —4.0 —4.1 
Metalliferous mining..... . —16.8 —22.0 Retail —4.1 —3.8 
Telephone and telegraph . . — 2.1 + 2.9 —o.8 —1.5 


® The exceptions are wholesale trade, for which decreases in employment and pay- 
rolls differed by only one-tenth of one point, and hotels, for which both employment and 
pay-roll decreases were very small and hence would have a relatively small influence 
on earnings. See preceding note. 


9 Some of these non-manufacturing groups employ a larger proportion of sales and 
clerical employees than does the manufacturing group. If these employees are less sub- 
ject to lay-off or part-time work than factory workers, such non-manufacturing groups 
would tend to show smaller employment decreases and a smaller proportion of part- 
time work than manufacturing. However, no uniform practice is followed among firms 
in either the manufacturing or non-manufacturing groups regarding the inclusion in 
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It seems unlikely that the increases in average earnings were due, 
to any appreciable extent, to wage-rate increases. The increases 
seem to have been due, at least in part, to a general tendency in times 
of depression to lay off workers of less than average efficiency, whose 
earnings also tend to be below the average. This tends to raise aver- 
age earnings for the group, even though the remaining workers re- 
ceive no more than before. There may also be a tendency to lay off 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON 
Crass I RAILROADS, 1929-30* 


Average Relative Monthly} Index of Living | Relative Real 
Year and Month Monthly Earnings Costs rnings 
Earnings (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 =100) 
1929 

$141.97 105 98 107 
139.19 103 95 108 
134.31 99 96 103 
143.16 106 06 IIo 
139.94 104 96 108 
138.75 103 04 110 
136.66 IOI 04 107 
143.23 106 04 113 
re 135.07 100 93 108 


* Excluding executives, officials, and staff assistants. 
t Average for 1930 includes only 11 months, as December data were not available. 


b4 Destine in earnings during these months seems to have been due, at least in part, to the fewer days in 
the months. 


a larger proportion of workers in the lower-paid (less skilled) occupa- 
tions than in the higher-paid (more skilled) occupations. This, like- 
wise, would tend to increase average earnings for the group as a 
whole. 

Table V*® presents the average monthly earnings of employees on 
Class I railroads, together with their relative money earnings com- 


reports to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics of sales and clerical forces, hence no 
definite conclusions can be drawn concerning the actual influence exerted upon em- 
ployment or part-time work by these forces. 

% Computed from Interstate Commerce Commission data, as presented in the M onth- 
ly Labor Review. 
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ed to the 1926 average, and their relative real earnings compared 
to 1926. Although money earnings for 1930 declined 2.0 per cent 
from 1929, real earnings actually increased by o.9 per cent, and were, 
for the year, 8.0 per cent above the 1926 level. 
Ashrinkage of 9.4 per cent for 1930 is shown in the average weekly 
earnings of unskilled male laborers in manufacturing establishments. 
These earnings, by months, are shown in Table VI." 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF UNSKILLED 
MALE LABORERS EMPLOYED IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1929-30 


Average 
Year and Month Weekly 
Earnings 

1929 

1930 
22.98 


Quarterly reports on the wages of farm laborers are issued by the 
Department of Agriculture for four classes of labor: (1) monthly 
workers without board, (2) monthly workers with board, (3) day 
workers without board, and (4) day workers with board. The diffi- 
culty of estimating the monetary value of the board received makes 
it advisable to consider only those who received their wages entirely 
in cash. Combining the wages of classes (1) and (3), we secure the 


™ Data secured from Service Letter on Industrial Relations, issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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data presented in Table VII.” The reduction from the 1929 level 
was 9.7 per cent. Although it is difficult to estimate the movement 


TABLE VII 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF EMPLOYED 
FARM LABORERS, 1929-30 


Average 
Year and Month Monthly 
Wages 
1929 
1930 
44.50 
38.38 


of living costs in rural areas, it seems probable that the real wages of 
these farm laborers also declined during the year. 


12 Data secured from Crops and Markets. The earnings of day workers were reduced 
to a monthly basis by multiplying by 20, the average number of days per month worked 
on farms as estimated by the Department of Agriculture. The wages of day workers 
and monthly workers were combined, giving them weights of 4 and 6, respectively, 
according to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture of the number of each type 
of workers employed on farms. A weighted yearly average was computed from the 
quarterly averages. 
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EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND INCOME 
OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The moot question of unemployment volume. Special estimates; and the 1930 Census 
of Unemployment. 

Employment averages, 1930 versus 1929, in various lines of activity. Some “white- 
collar” employments: insurance companies; banks and other financial houses; hospi- 
tals; retail and wholesale trade; hotels, etc. Some “‘overalls” employments: factories, 
railroads, mines, oil wells, etc. 

Monthly fluctuations during 1930, for factory workers; for railroad workers; for other 
employments. 

Farm employment. New projects: building construction employment; road con- 
struction and maintenance. President Hoover’s committee on employment statistics. 


Everyone knows that employment conditions in 1930 were sub- 
normal for most lines of activity; otherwise, unemployment would 
not have “‘made the front page” of newspapers in this and other in- 
dustrial countries so strikingly as it did in 1930. But few seem to 
have in their minds a calm, judicial, and quantitative picture of the 
extent to which 1930 as a whole was subnormal, nor of the extent to 
which conditions varied within the year. Broadly speaking, it was 
a poor year—more particularly in the latter half; but there is no 
point in believing it worse than it really was, or for considering it 
indiscriminately bad in all lines of employment—as many persons 
apparently do. As usual, depression exaggerated pessimism during 
1930, just as prosperity usually exaggerates optimism, in the public 
mind. Just what employment and unemployment data for 1930 can 
we then depend upon, in order to draw a fair picture? 


UNEMPLOYMENT VOLUME 


At the outset, we will reiterate what we have in effect stated in 
every earlier issue of this symposium on social changes: namely, 
that the volume of unemployment is still one of those variables 
which cannot be measured with substantial accuracy, even though 
further progress in that direction was discernible during 1930, as in 
some other recent years. Space limitations prevent us from here 
going into an analysis of the various national unemployment esti- 
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mates' made during 1930; but we are inclined to believe that Dr. J, 
Frederic Dewhurst,’ a competent and experienced investigator in 
this field, did the most notable work of the year, reaching (by two 
independent methods) estimates lying within the range from ‘4.5 to 
5 millions unemployed as of December, 1930. We do not, however, 
subscribe to that figure—nor indeed to any other; for, in any prob- 
lem of estimation where so many constituents are not definitely as- 
certainable, and must be settled by conjectural assumptions, there 
would seem to be so large a probable error as to render futile much 
of the current controversy as to how much unemployment actually 
prevails at any given time in this country. On this particular prob- 
lem, we are “agnostic.” 

Even the April 1930 Census of Unemployment,’ which most ob- 
servers take as a point of departure for such estimates, is open to 
question. As we stated in closing our discussion a year ago:4 

It is... . impossible to appraise on a priori grounds the merits or demerits 
of the unemployment census itself. Few if any unemployment authorities are 
entirely satisfied with the schedule and procedure involved; it represents rather 
a compromise between what would seem desirable or even necessary to secure 
adequate definition of terms, etc., and what is considered expedient in census 
practice. Even though every measure that seemed practicable to the census 
authorities has been taken to define the terms in such a way as to get a genuine 
measure of unemployment in the economic sense, the careful observer will do 


well to cherish no very sanguine hopes in regard to the acceptability of the find- 
ings until they are issued and critically reviewed. 


Subsequent developments have in large measure justified that 
note of caution. Some of the objections which have been raised in 
certain quarters do not seem entirely sound; but there is little ques- 
tion that, until the findings from that census (and also from the re- 
canvass made for twenty cities in January, 1931) are available in 
much more complete detail than at present (March 24, 1931), the 


t For the same reason, we omit this time all citation of local unemployment surveys 
—which in 1930 were especially numerous, and variegated in scope, definition, method 
of sampling, and the like. 

2 Now of U.S. Department of Commerce. For the estimate cited, see United States 
Daily, January 26, 1931; and for the estimate as of January, 1931 (6,000,000 plus) see 
the issue of March 21, 1931. 

3 The Fourth Federal Census of Unemploymenit—others having been taken in 1890, 
1900, and 1910, although the one last-named was never published. 

4 American Journal of Sociology, May, 1930, p. 964. 
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time will not be ripe for any critique that can be called conclusive. 
Indeed, it may perhaps be impossible to do so even then, in really 
final fashion, because the extreme paucity of really pertinent data 
from other sources will limit any critique primarily to the internal 
evidence in the census itself. But, at least, we must await such fur- 
ther detail—to take one illustration only—as that on the distribu- 
tion of totally jobless and those on lay-off, classified by occupational 
and industrial groups, with unemployment rates based on total ex- 
posure in the several groups, before attempting any thorough analy- 
sis and appraisal. 

Conservative students of the unemployment problem have usual- 
ly held that, under existing institutions, no satisfactory estimate of 
unemployment volume could be made in this country, unless by 
census methods; but that of course does not mean that even a census 
will necessarily succeed in accomplishing the purpose. No census on 
any subject ever yields a fully accurate and dependable count, even 
if the unit counted is susceptible to fairly ready definition and easily 
comprehensible to the intelligence of the average census enumerator. 
But no definition of economic unemployment can be completely 
sound and at the same time completely simple; and even if it be fully 
understood by all the enumerators, there is question whether their 
results could be considered entirely trustworthy. The customary 
“piecework”’ basis was used for remuneration; but who can say 
whether the two cents paid per unemployed person recorded (as 
compared with four cents per name on the family schedule) is just 
the rate which would guarantee careful and complete counting, and 
yet eliminate the incentive to make spurious returns? 


SOME “‘WHITE-COLLAR”’ EMPLOYMENTS 


Turning then to the more dependable figures on employment, it 
is illuminating first to consider what happened during 1930 in certain 
“white-collar” employments. On these classes, data have heretofore 
been notoriously scant, and even now they are very incomplete; 
but some new, special tabulations which bear upon this part of the 
problem are available for 1930, and may well be considered before 


proceeding to the routine data collected regularly by government 
organizations. 
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Such a special tabulation was made early in the year by the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, showing how the number 
of employees of all its sixty United States member companies stood 
on December 31, 1930, as compared with October 31, 1929. During 
this fourteen-month span, the total number of employees in the 
sixty companies was found to have risen by 3.6 per cent—.e., from 
260,938 to 270,209. The agency or selling forces expanded by 3.3 
per cent, and the office forces by 4.4 per cent. No data were collected 
on the amounts disbursed in pay-rolls by these companies. 

In an effort to blaze trails in the same general direction of “white- 
collar’ employment records, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany made a special canvass of certain other “white-collar” employ- 
ments, comparing the 1930 average with the 1929 average, and Jan- 
uary, 1931, with January, 1930, for both employees and amount of 
pay-roll. The following classes of employers were sampled; and the 
preliminary results show, for five of the six classes, a gain in both 
employment and pay-roll between 1929 and 1930. Only the adver- 
tising agencies experienced a reduction at that time, although three 
additional classes came to show some reduction in January, 1931, 
compared with January, 1930: 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 
1929 AVERAGE TO JANUARY, 1930, TO 
Crass oF EmPLovER 1930 AVERAGE JANUARY, 1931 
Employment | Pay-rolls Employment Pay-rolls 
Fire, marine, and casualty insur- % % % % 

ance +0.4 +2.4 — 2.5 — 0.4 
Savings DOMES... | +4.7 +7.2 + 5.3 + 7.3 
Commercial banks, trust com- 

+0.8 +2.3 — 4.6 — 2.5 
Investment banking houses, etc. +1.4 +o0.8 —12.6 —I10.1 
Advertising and market-research 

—3.3 —0.9 — 4.7 — 0.7 
wes a +2.3 +6.5 + 0.6 + 2.5 


Certain other “white-collar” employments are available as a 
matter of regular routine, through the tabulations of the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. A year ago, we were glad to report the 
extent to which the Bureau had then progressed in its efforts to pool 
the employment records for various non-factory lines. In 1930 the 
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Bureau was able to effect further expansion, new lines being added, 
and the samples expanded in lines of employment previously added. 
Nearly 800 establishments now report for three groups not recorded 
at all a year ago—crude petroleum producing, laundries, and the 
dyeing and cleaning industry; but in the old lines (exclusive of manu- 


TABLE I 


S1zE OF NoN-MANUFACTURING SAMPLES REPORTING TO THE UNITED 
STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
Pay-ROLL CHANGES, NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1930 


(Compared with Number of Establishments, November—December, 1929) 


1929 STATUS 1930 STATUS 
Live oF ACTIVITY 
Number of Es-|Number of Es-| Number of Pay-roll per 
tablishments* | tablishments* | Employees Week 
1,378 1,493 353,269 |$ 8,581, 268 

EO 162 159 133,745 | 3,915,275 

er re 1,216 1,334 219,524 | 4,665,903 
Metalliferous mining........... 346 339 45,712 | 1,182,275 
Quarrying and non-metallic min- 

534 28,128 | 1,049,454 
OS eee 9,463 12,013 726,229 | 22,559,765 

Telephone and Telegraph.....|........... 7,934 324,014 | 9,730,635 

478 149,983 | 4,707,017 
8,102 9,759 411,969 | 9,851,472 

6,324 7,799 348,619 | 7,871,165 
Canning and preserving........ 457 969 36,698 610,916 
69 2,680 64,054 

22,185 28,133 | 1,797,333 |$47,360,770 


*“Establishment” is so defined by the Bureau as to count all separately reported units of a common 
employer—e.g., all reported exchanges of a given telephone company, and all reported power-plants of a 
power company. 


t Exclusive of electric car repair shops. t Hotel pay-rolls include cash payments only. 


facture) about 5,000 establishments were added in 1930, bringing 
the non-factory total from about 22,000 to about 27,000 estab- 
lishments;5 also, the number of reporting factories has risen from 
about 12,250 to about 14,000.° A convenient summary of the im- 
provement in representativeness of non-manufacturing groups is 
afforded by the first two columns of figures in Table I. 

5 For definition of ‘‘establishment,” see footnote (*) of Table I. 


° Representing 63 branches of manufacture, as against 56 a year before. 
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Chief among the “‘white-collar” employments now included in the 
federal bureau’s list are retail and wholesale trade, although in large 
part the telephone and telegraph group, and perhaps even hotels, 
may be considered to belong in that same general category. Three 
of these four show a smaller monthly average for 1930 than for 1929 
in both employment and amount of pay-rolls, although the reduc- 
tions were in no case substantial; the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies reported employment a trifle lower and pay-rolls a trifle 
higher—i.e., by 2 or 3 per cent—in 1930 than in 1929. The reason 
why 1930 employment and pay-rolls in these so-called “white- 
collar” lines compare so favorably with 1929 is that decline below 
the corresponding monthly levels of the earlier year did not really 
set in until the latter half of 1930. This is in marked contrast to 
what happened to “overalls’’ workers’ employment, which was af- 
fected by the depression much earlier. Also, the range of fluctuation 
is much narrower in the “‘white-collar’” employments, with the ex- 
ception of retail trade over the year-end. In wholesale trade, hotels, 
and telephone and telegraph companies, the 1930 levels noticeably 
exceeded 1929 until spring at least; indeed, in the last-mentioned 
group, the amount of pay-roll held this lead into the autumn, al- 
though by a narrowing margin as the year advanced. 

As far as month-to-month employment and pay-roll fluctuations 
during 1930 are concerned, it can be said that in retail trade and 
hotels they exhibited the seasonal characteristics that one would ex- 
pect in these pursuits. Retail trade showed its characteristic sum- 
mer lull, and then its fall expansion culminating in the holiday peak. 
Hotels experienced the typical winter and summer quickenings of 
activity. In wholesale trade, the volume of employment declined 
more or less steadily from month to month throughout the year; 
for telephone and telegraph companies, employment and pay-rolls 
were fairly stable in the first half-year, but began to ebb during the 
second half. 

How the year 1930 as a whole appears in comparison with the 
year 1929 as a whole, is shown for various classes of “white-collar” 
and “overalls” workers by Table II, and in more detail by Table IV 
appended to this article. 
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SUMMARY FOR CERTAIN ‘“‘OVERALLS” EMPLOYMENTS 


For those “overalls” employments on which satisfactory data are 
available, the 1930 story is a darker one than for “white-collar” 
workers, but it must be borne in mind that many of the basic produc- 
tion industries are generally among the most sensitive to cyclical ups 
and downs, and as usual suffered rather drastic curtailments during 
the depression of 1930. Mining and allied lines were particularly hard 


TABLE II 


EMPLOYMENT AND Money INCOME: OF CERTAIN 
CLASSES OF LABOR IN 1930 


(Base: 1929 Monthly Average= 100 per Cent) 


Line of Activity — — 
89.6 88.1 
Bituminous coal mines.......... 93.4 81.3 
Anthracite mines............... 93-4 95-3 
83.2 78.0 
Quarries and non-metal mines... . 84.3 79.3 
Crude petroleum producing. ..... 87.4 85.9 
Telephone and telegraph com- 

Power, light, and water companies 103.0 104.3 
Electric railroads, excluding car re- 

93-4 93-5 
Wholesale trade................ 96.0 95.9 


hit last year; Table II shows that the money income of bituminous 
coal miners, metal miners, and workers in quarries and non-metallic 
mines, averaged about 20 per cent smaller than in 1929. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements to crude petroleum employees totaled 14 per cent less in 
1930 than in the preceding year; anthracite miners’ income dropped, 
on the average, only 5 per cent; but it must be remembered that 
1929 itself had been a poor year for that group of workers. 

Power, light, and water companies’ employment and pay-rolls 
averaged 3 or 4 per cent higher last year than in 1929; for electric 
railroads (exclusive of car repair shops) a shrinkage of 6 or 7 per 
cent is recorded. The effect of this depression on the employment 
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and income of factory workers and steam-railroad operatives will be 
discussed more fully in individual sections later in this article. 

For nearly every one of these “overalls” groups it can be said that 
1930 employment declined from the beginning of the year, and dur- 
ing practically every month was lower than in the corresponding 
month of 1929. Power, light, and water companies were an excep- 
tional group, in that each month of 1930 exceeded the corresponding 
month of 1929 until autumn, and even after that date remained 
about on a par until the end of the year, accounting for the favor- 
able comparison noted above for the yearly averages. 

The actual month-to-month changes in employment and pay- 
rolls in the several industries just discussed were highly varied. Coal 
mining went through its summer lull and autumn expansion, while 
quarries and non-metallic mines were most active during the sum- 
mer, as is usual for the season. Metal-mining employment suffered 
repeated decreases throughout the year; this was true also of crude 
petroleum and electric-railroad employment, but the rates of decline 
were here less rapid. In power, light, and water companies, there was 
expanding employment in the first half-year and an easing-off dur- 
ing the second half. 

FACTORY WORKERS 


The year 1930 opened with a rather striking anomaly between the 
behavior of factory employment and that of factory production. 
The latter registered in January a rather strong recovery of about 5 
per cent—apparently a very definite reversal of the sharp and suc- 
cessive declines from the peaks of about mid-1929. That upswing 
was followed by a further though less substantial one in February; 
both were especially remarkable, appearing in the face of continued 
declines of the wholesale price level. The best composites for physi- 
cal production of manufactures registered (after elimination of long- 
time growth and seasonal fluctuations) a January, 1930, average of 
about 94 per cent of normal, and in February about 97, as compared 
with a low of 88 or 90 in December, 1929. 

But this very definite ‘‘bulge” in factory production is seen to 
have been only faintly reflected in the course of factory employment 
and pay-rolls, after seasonal variation is eliminated therefrom. True, 
there was quite a noticeable tendency for actual amount of pay-roll 
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to rise during those months, as may be seen by the dotted line on 
the first of the two companion charts shown herewith; but it may 
readily be seen that the index for number on pay-roll (full line) 
showed at best only a hesitant or nearly horizontal tendency at that 
time, before resuming its down-swing. And when we study the 
course of these two indexes after elimination of seasonal factors, it 
is quite clear that there was only a slight and momentary halting 
of the downward cyclical course in both employment and pay-roll 
disbursements. These two corrected indexes, shown on the second 
companion chart, began the year 1930 at points 95 and 98 per cent 
of their respective 1923-25 averages, and ended the year at about 
79 and 73. The December, 1930, levels of both employment and 
pay-rolls were substantially on a par with their respective lows of 
1921.’ 

Because of the Federal Reserve Board’s adjustment of the month- 
ly indexes to the Biennial Censuses of Manufactures (through that 
of 1927 only, thus far), it is possible to translate these indexes into 
terms of actual numbers of persons and actual dollars of income. 
In round figures, the number of wage-earners on fi ctory pay-rolls 
at mid-December, 1930, was 6,600,000, as compared with 7,800,000 
in January, 1930, and 8,900,000 at the peak month of September, 
1929. Because of part-timing, and a certain amount of wage-cutting, 
the volume of income received by factory employees was more 
sharply reduced, being at the rate of about $650,000,000 per month 
in December as compared with $840,000,000 in January, 1930, and 
$990,000,000 at the peak month of September, 1929. The percent- 
age declines between the 1929 average and the 1930 average were 
13.3 per cent and 18.8 per cent respectively. The decline of 34 
per cent in the dollar value of incomes between the September, 1929, 
peak and December, 1930, was partly mitigated by an increase of 
about 7 per cent in the retail value of the consumer’s dollar—includ- 
ing rents, foods, clothing, etc. 

Figures showing the recent course of both composites are re- 
capitulated in Table III; and Table V appended to this article 
shows the movements for major groups of manufacturing industries. 


7 After the close of 1930 both curves dipped further. 
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The set of factory labor-turnover indexes originally constructed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company were continued dur- 
ing 1930 by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1930 turnover 
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situation, as recorded in the Monthly Labor Review, substantially 
confirms the findings drawn from employment indexes themselves. 


TABLE III 
RECENT CouRSE OF GENERAL FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAY-ROLLS IN THE UNITED STATES* 
(Base: 1923-25 Monthly Average = 100 per Cent) 
MONTHLY AVERAGE FOR YEAR 


Index of Number | Index of Amount 
on Pay-rolls of Pay-rolls 


MONTHS OF 1930 


INDEX OF NUMBER ON InDEx OF AMOUNT OF 
Pay-ROLLS Pay-ROLLS 

93.2 94.8 04.4 98:0 
903-3 03-4 07-7 97.0 
93.1 92.4 98.2 96.0 
92.6 92.3 97.1 96.6 
88.8 89.2 90.7 90.7 
85.5 86.9 82.6 86.0 
eee 86.4 84.7 83.0 82.4 
a 84.3 83.1 80.8 78.7 
a 81.0 80.7 75.1 75.0 
December. . 78.8 79.4 73-7 73-3 


* Latest revision of Federal Reserve Board; adjusted to Biennial Censuses of Manu- 
factures through 1927 (Federal Reserve Bulletin, XV, No. 11 [November, 1929}, 711, and 
XVI, No. 11, 685). The seasonally corrected data here quoted are those of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
The year was one of higher lay-off rates, and lower hiring, discharge, 
and voluntary-quit rates, than any other year since the war—with 


the exception of 1921 in some instances. 
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RAILROAD WORKERS 
As is usual during depressions, railroad employment- and pay- 
roll-fluctuations resembled those of factories in many respects; thus, 
the rise in the spring of 1930 was no more than a seasonal one for 
railroad as for factory workers. It is true, however, that the declines 
in both indexes were less drastic in the case of railroad workers; it 
has already been shown that the average level of railroad employ- 


CHART III 
CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS: 
TOTAL PERSONNEL AND COMPENSATION 
BASE: 1923-1925 AVERAGE = 100 PERCENT 
120 120 
110 COMPENSATIO 
z 
—Y— 90 
EMPLOYMENT 
80 
70 70 
O"e22 1924 1925 1926 1927 1930 ° 


ment was in 1930 only ro per cent below the average for 1929, while 
the amount of pay-roll showed an average shrinkage of about 11 
per cent. Between the autumn peak of 1929 and the month of De- 
cember, 1930, employment fell from about 97 to 75 per cent of its 
1923-25 average. These shrinkages were evidently less serious than 
those previously cited for factory wage-earners. More than half of 
the railroad shrinkage occurred within the year 1930. 

It continues to be quite evident from the full line on the accom- 
panying railroad chart that technological displacement—augmented 
by problems of competition with bus lines, trucking companies, 
etc.—has seriously affected railroad employment for several years. 
Even the busy condition of traffic during 1929 had failed to carry the 
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employment line up to a peak as high as that in any other recent 
year, except 1928, and of course 1930. 


OTHER LINES OF EMPLOYMENT 


For lack of space it is impracticable to enter here into full dis- 
cussion of the monthly fluctuations in all other lines of employment 
for which evidence is available. Such monthly data are recapitulated 
in Table IV at the end of the article, which must suffice as a supple- 
ment to the discussion of annual averages in these lines already 
summarized in an earlier section. But two or three points are worthy 
of special comment. 

Employment declined during 1930 in agriculture, as it did in al- 
most every other line. For the year as a whole, the average number 
of hired persons per farm was 1.08 as compared with 1.13 in 1929— 
i.e., a decline of 45 per cent. This average is computed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from a sample which ranged 
from 9,800 to about 11,000 farms. These are chiefly the farms of 
crop reporters, which are generally conceded to be above average, 
in their ability to withstand depression; consequently, it is probable 
that aggregate employment in agriculture declined by more than 
43 per cent. It is difficult to estimate how much sharper the decline 
really was, but the estimate of one expert familiar with the problem 
is that the shrinkage was between 4} and 10 per cent. Since, accord- 
ing to the same Bureau, the average wage of hired labor declined to 
about go per cent of its 1929 level, it seems likely that the income 
of farm employees must on the average have shrunk during 1930 to 
a figure between 80 and 86 per cent of its 1929 aggregate. 

For employment in the construction industries, a little further 
progress was made during 1930 toward securing a dependable record. 
In addition to the six states* named in our review a year ago as 
having available a monthly reporting sample, Maryland may now 
be cited; the first results emanating from this project covering the 
months of November and December, 1930 were released by the 
Maryland commissioner of labor and statistics. For technical rea- 
sons, we do not yet feel that it is justifiable to combine the records 
for all or any of these seven states, but a good deal of experimenta- 


® These were: Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 
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tion has been carried on since a year ago by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which has finally assembled data for both employees and 
pay-rolls of over 1,000 contractors in three cities—Washington, 
Providence, and St. Louis—and is publishing the results in the 
Monthly Labor Review during 1931, beginning March. Now that the 
Bureau’s long-standing doubts as to the feasibility of such a project 
have been allayed by the nature of the results which have material- 
ized, the question whether and at what rate other cities may be 
added depends largely upon the appropriations available to the 
Bureau. 

During the year under review, New York state also canvassed 
rather extensively the possibility of compiling construction employ- 
ment records for the various cities in that state, carrying out one of 
the several recommendations made during September, 1930, to the 
industrial commissioner, Miss Frances Perkins, by a special com- 
mittee; it is understood that about 80 contractors reported in De- 
cember and more were expected in January, but at this writing 
(March 24, 1931) none of the results have yet been published. 

Since we lack any truly comprehensive national index of construc- 
tion employment, the index of building trades unemployment con- 
structed by the American Federation of Labor is about the only 
direct indicator of employment conditions in this important branch 
of industry. Considering these data, and also the probable lagging 
influence of building contract awards and permits upon building 
employment, there seems to be an overwhelming probability that 
building employment in the United States must have averaged in 
1930 at least 15 per cent, and possibly 25 per cent or more, below 
the average level for 1929. 

A related field of activity for which data on employment (but not 
on amount of pay-roll) are being collected is that of highway con- 
struction and maintenance. This project is under the auspices of 
the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, which circulates among its district 
engineers monthly schedules, covering the two branches of employ- 
ment on all federal-aided and state highways, in all states where 
adequate co-operation can be secured; the scheme does not cover 
any county road work. None of the figures resulting from this proj- 
ect have yet been released. 

Another important development during 1930 was the appoint- 
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ment on August 12, by President Hoover and the Secretary of Labor, 
of an Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics, which with 
the aid of a group of associated technical advisors has drafted rather 
extensive recommendations? looking toward further expansion in the 


TABLE IV 


RECENT CourSE oF Non-FAcTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS AS 
REPORTED BY THE U.S. BurREAvU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


(Base: 1929 Monthly Average= 100 per Cent) 


EMPLOYMENT IN 1930 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 


Anthracite mining... .|102.1/106.9) 82.6) 84.1} 93.8] 90.8) 91.6) 80.2) 93.8] 99.0] 97.2] 99.1] 93.4 
coal min- 


5 . 5 
Metailiferous mining. 95-7] 92.3] 90.9] 89.3] 87.5) 84.6] 80.5] 79.0] 78.1] 77.2] 72.8] 70.1) 83. 
ing and non- 4 


metallic mining. . 79.6) 79.8] 83.0] 87.4] 90.8] 90.3] 89.9] 89.3] 87.7] 84.7] 78.3] 70.2] 84.3 
Crude petroleum pro- 

92.7| 90.8] 89.3] 86.8] 89.8) 90.2] 89.9] 87.7] 85.0] 85.2) 83.6) 77.4) 87.4 
and tele- 

101 .6|100.2] 99.4] 98.90] 90.7) 99.8/100.0] 98.8) 96.8] 94.5] 93.0] 91.6] 97.9 
Power, light and water| 99.6] 98.8] .4|104 .6|105 .9/106 .4|105 .2|104 .8}103 .4/103 .2/103 .0 
Electric railroads*. . 97-1| 95.1] 04.4] 95-2] 95.2] 94.8] 95.3] 92-9] 91.8] 89.3) 88.8) 93.4 
Wholesale trade...... 100.0} 98.5] 97.7] 97-3] 96.8] 96.5] 96.0] 95.0] 94.8] 94.2] 92.6] 92.0] 96.0 
Retail trade......... 98.9] 94.4] 93-9] 97.3] 96.7] 93.9] 89.0] 85.6) 92.0] 95.5] 98.4/115.1] 95.9 
Hotels. . .|100.4|102 .4/102.4/100.1} 98.0] .5|100.1/ 97.5] 95-2] 93-5] 99.2 
Canning ‘and preserv- 

46.1] 45.7| 49.7| 74.8] 65.7] 83.0)126.3]185 96.7] 61 .6)103.9 


Anthracite mining... .|105 .8}121.5} 78.5] 75.0} 98.8] 94.3) 84.0} 78.8] 91.6/117.2| 98.0/100.0] 95.3 
— coal min- 


.4|102.1| 86.4) 81.7) 77.5) 75.6| 68.9] 71.1] 74.0] 70.4) 79-1] 77-7) 81.3 
mining. 92.7] 92.5| 90.8] 88.3] 85.6) 81.6] 71.9] 71.0) 69.9] 68.6) 63.4] 50.0) 78.0 
Quarrying and non- 

metallic mining. . 71.9) 73.5| 80.0} 85.4] 90.2] 90.9) 85.5) 85.8] 82.5] 79.3) 66.8} 50.9] 70.3 
Crude — pro- 

94.0} 88.6) 91.3) 86.6) 85.4) 87.1] 88.5) 86.0) 84.0] 82.6] 80.0] 77.2] 85.9 
Telephone and tele- 

105 .I|TOL 105 .8| 103 .4/103 .2/103 .4|106 .6|102 97 .3/102.9 
Power, light and water| 99.7|100.4|102 .1|102.6|104 .5|107 .8|106 ..7|106 .6|106 .1|105 .6|103 .7|106..3/104 .3 
Electric railroads*....| 97.8) 95.7] 95.4] 97-1} 96.0] 97.0] 95.6) 92.1] 90.5] 88.9) 87.7 93.5 
Wholesale trade... ... 100.0] 98.3} 99-7] 97-9] 97-4] 98.6] 96.0] 93.6] 93.6] 92.9] 91.0] 91.3] 95.9 
Retail trade......... 99.7} 96.0] 95.5) 97-5] 97-3] 96.8] 91.7) 87.6) 92.4] 95.1] 96.8)107.7) 96.2 
Hotels . . .3|103 98.4] 98.1] 99.8) 98.6] 97.1] 95.5] 93.6) 91.5) 98.5 
Canning ‘and preserv- 

50.3] 51.5} 50.8] 72.6) 66.9) 82.9] 57.4] 96.1 


* Exclusive of car shops. 


scope, and improvement in the quality, of employment and pay-roll 
statistics available. Although no action has yet been possible, it 
seems very likely that the Committee’s recommendations will, in 
1931 and thereafter, lead to very substantial further advances in our 
quantitative information on the important problem of economic and 
social life represented by employment and unemployment changes. 


9 These recommendations, summarized in the United States Daily for February 14, 
are printed in full in the issues of February 16, 17, and 18, 1931. 
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SOCIAL AND LABOR LEGISLATION 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 

Noteworthy changes in social legislation, including labor legislation, enacted in 1930 
by Congress and the legislatures of 12 states of the United States are reviewed. Old age 
assistance in the form of poor relief, somewhat humanized, rather than old age pensions, 
is provided by law in New York and Massachusetts. Labor legislation dealt with im- 
proved service under workmen’s compensation laws in four states and Porto Rico, 
notably in Virginia, and, through additional diseases, made compensable in New York. 
Congress extended federal vocational rehabilitation to persons injured in industry for 
another two years. Unemployment statistics and investigation of available public 
services were provided by Congress and in several states. Little legislation on the sub- 
ject of hours of labor. Nine-hour day and 54-hour week, with exceptions, enacted for 
women in Louisiana. Half-day weekly holidays assured for women over 16 years of age 
in New York factories and mercantile establishments. Some reorganization of Federal 
Public Health Service and of federal administrative units concerned with prohibition, 
narcotics, and the treatment of prisoners. Anti-steel-trap measure of humane legislation 
in Massachusetts adopted on initiative-referendum at November election. 

The year 1930 is an off one in state legislation because most states 
are tending more and more to adopt biennial sessions. South Caro- 
lina, during the year under review, adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for biennial instead of annual sessions of its legisla- 
ture. Of the legislatures holding biennial sessions, only three (Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Mississippi) take place in even years and in addition 
to these, five states holding annual sessions (New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and South Carolina) were in session 
(one of them, New Jersey, held an extra special session), and four 
states (Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, and Utah) held special 
sessions, thus making, in all, twelve state legislatures in session some 
time during the year. 

Changes affecting legislation in general, such as providing for 
legislative drafting, etc., and administrative organization for its en- 
forcement are reviewed in Professor Chamberlain’s article on “‘Gov- 
ernment” (g.v., infra). In the major divisions of social legislation 
there was little achieved by the states in 1930 of outstanding impor- 
tance but greater efforts in this direction were made by Congress in 
relief measures providing for the temporary emergency unemploy- 
ment situation, the sufferers from the drought and hardships caused 


by the general business depression. Some of the measures were hang- 
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overs from the session in the spring of 1930; others were considered 
in the Senate or the House during the early days of the last session, 
beginning in December, but were not enacted into law until near the 
end of the session, March 4, 1931. One important measure, the com- 
promise agreed to in the Maternity and Infancy Act which proposes 
to continue, in modified form, somewhat more complicated, ex- 
pensive, and less sure of continuing beneficial results, the former 
Sheppard-Towner Act To Promote the Welfare of Mothers and In- 
fants, failed on the last day of the session because of the filibuster. 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 


An important chapter providing for security against old age want 
was added to the new Public Welfare Law of New York (chap. 56s, 
1929) by chap. 387, L. 1930 which creates art. xiv A of the Public 
Welfare Law and provides that the new article shall take effect May 
I, 1930, but applications for relief thereunder shall not be made 
until September 1, 1930, and relief shall not be granted before Janu- 
ary I, 1931. 

Old age relief is provided under this article for any person aged 
70, unable to support himself in whole or in part and without chil- 
dren or other persons able to support him under the provisions of the 
poor law, provided he is a citizen of the United States and a resident 
of New York state for at least ten years preceding application for 
old age relief, and has resided in the public welfare district for one 
year before making application. Other minor conditions make ex- 
ceptions of old persons who require continued institutional care or 
are at the time inmates of public or private institutions of a custo- 
dial, correctional, or curative character. The public welfare dis- 
tricts administer the relief and provide it in the first instance and the 
state reimburses the public welfare district to the extent of one-half 
of the amount expended for relief in accordance with rules laid down 
by the state department. The state also reimburses the public wel- 
fare district for one-half of the administrative expenses of the old age 
relief measure. The amount and nature of the relief afforded, which 
may be medical and surgical care and nursing or in the form of cash 
or check, is determined by the public welfare official, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the state department. 
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Many measures to humanize the administration of the poor law 
with respect to old age relief have been enacted in recent years in all 
the states. None goes as far in the direction of social insurance as the 
New York law although it is not an old age pension act, based on the 
principles that are finding wide discussion and some acceptance in 
other states. An outright pension scheme in New York was advo- 
cated unsuccessfully by Governor Roosevelt but even before the 
legislature adjourned or any application had been registered for the 
relief provided by the old age security act which it had passed, steps 
were taken looking to a further public investigation and the intro- 
duction of a real pension act in the legislature of 1931. 

Massachusetts followed New York in enacting an old age relief 
measure along the lines of a humanized poor law (chap. 402; effective 
July 1, 1931). This relief will be administered under the state de- 
partment of public welfare through bureau of old age assistance 
established in each local board of public welfare, which is authorized 
to grant adequate assistance to deserving citizens 70 years of age or 
over who have resided in the commonwealth not less than twenty 
years immediately preceding arrival at such age, and subject to such 
reasonable exceptions, rules, and regulations as the department of 
public welfare may prescribe. The assistance may take the form of 
outdoor relief and, wherever practicable, shall be given to the aged 
person in his own home or a boarding home and it shall be sufficient 
to provide dignified care. No person, receiving assistance under this 
act, shall be deemed a pauper by reason thereof. Cities and towns 
are reimbursed for one-third of the amount of such assistance given 
and, if the person has no settlement in the commonwealth, the whole 
amount becomes a state charge. 

Federal legislation providing for additional and increased Porto 
Rican hurricane relief and for relief, partly in the form of loans, for 
the sufferers from the drought in agricultural areas in the United 
States, was passed. Other relief measures, perhaps hardly to be 
classed as public charity, were the amendments to the World War 
Veterans’ Act of 1924 by Public 522 (July 3) allowing disability 
benefits in cases of 25 per cent or more permanent disability, whether 
acquired in service during the war or not; and the measure extending 
the borrowing privilege on veterans’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
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cates due in 1945, which was passed over the president’s veto which 
declared it to be unjustified as an emergency relief measure, by large 
majorities toward the close of the session, in 1931. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


A new pension act went into effect on January 1, 1930, in Califor- 
nia. Investigating commissions were at work studying the old age 
pension problem under public authority in several states, notably in 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Michigan, while similar investigations, 
conducted by semi-official or private social agencies, are at work in 
many others. The Governors’ Conference at which 30 state execu- 
tives met in July at Salt Lake City, discussed the pros and cons of 
old age pensions and unemployment insurance, as a result of which 
14 governors recommended old age pensions in their messages to 
their respective legislatures in session in 1931. Of actual legislation 
on this subject, there was little of significance, only minor measures, 
strengthening and liberalizing public pensions and disability and re- 
tirement relief for public-school teachers, policemen and firemen, and 
state employees. Some measures were taken by several states or 
subdivisions of state governments to provide funds and make opera- 
tive existing old age pension laws which are already on the statute 
books in more than a dozen states. The outlook, for 1931, seems to 
assure greater activity for old age security and widespread attention 
to old age pensions. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Amendments of the Workmen’s Compensation acts constitute the 
most important and most numerous changes in general. Four 
states and Porto Rico amended their compensation laws for the pur- 
pose of clarification and improvement of service; New York added 
(chap. 60) three additional diseases to the list of those compensable 
but failed to include the one most needed at the present time, “‘sili- 
cosis.”” Deposit of securities is made a mandatory condition of self- 
insurance (N.Y. chap. 184). The minimum weekly compensation for 
the loss of both eyes is raised from $8.00 to $15.00 (N.Y. chap. 609). 
Virginia permits the Compensation Commission to require addition- 
al medical care in extraordinary cases and has raised the rates of the 
weekly maximum compensation payable from $12.00 to $14.00, and 
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the limit for total disability from $4,500 to $5,600, and for burial 
expenses from $100 to $150. 

Congress extended the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act un- 
til June 30, 1933, by Public 371, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, and increased the minimum annual allotment of funds to any 
state to $10,000, also authorized increased appropriations to the 
federal board for investigation and administration. . 

There was much discussion of social insurance in reference to old 
age pensions and unemployment which resulted in little but talk. 
Some pension and retirement measures were liberalized for public 
employees. Congress did pass one of the three Wagner bills dealing 
with the unemployment situation about as fully and effectively as 
the federal government could do at present. The one which became 
law in 1930 directed the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect and 
publish full and complete statistics on unemployment. The other 
two, providing (1) for the better planning of public works and (2) for 
a co-ordinated federal state system of employment exchanges, passed 
both houses before the end of the session, March 4, 1931. The first 
became law with the approval of the president but the second failed 
because of his veto. The regulation of private employment offices 
and the encouragement of public employment offices were subjects 
dealt with in Kentucky (chap. 169); Massachusetts (chap. 117); 
New York (chap. 425); Porto Rico (No. 46); and Massachusetts, in 
chap. 60, “Resolves,” authorizes a special investigation of unem- 
ployment by the department of labor. 

Surprisingly little legislation dealt with the subject of hours. 
Louisiana reduced the maximum hours for women to 9 a day and 54 
a week, leaving it permissible for them to be employed for not more 
than 60 hours a week in mercantile establishments or restaurants 
outside of any municipality, or in a town or village of less than 2,500 
inhabitants or in telegraph offices. The act does not apply to plants 
or factories handling perishable food (La. No. 71). New York 
amended the hour law for women over 16 years of age in mercantile 
establishments and factories so that the permissible overtime (not 
more than 78 hours a year) cannot be used to deprive them of the 
- weekly half-holiday (chaps. 867 and 868). The effect of this is that 
New York now requires factories and mercantile establishments to 
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give women a weekly half-holiday if they work more than eight 
hours on any day of the week, and also forbids any overtime in con- 
nection with the 48-hour 6-day week. 

Mississippi passed two laws relating to compulsory school attend- 
ance and child labor, requiring attendance for full school term in- 
stead of for only 80 days in municipal separate school districts hay- 
ing a population of 10,000 or more, and prohibiting employment of 
a child between 14 and 16 years of age in any factory or workshop 
unless he has complied with or is complying with this law. The 
Louisiana law (No. 71), which reduced the maximum hours for 
women, except for girls working in stores on Saturday nights, in addi- 
tion to some other exemptions of special industries, removed a for- 
mer limitation of a maximum ro-hour day and 60-hour week for 
boys 16 and 17 years of age. New Jersey appointed a commission by 
joint resolution of the legislature to investigate the employment of 
migratory children in the state. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, PUBLIC MORALS, AND HUMANE LEGISLATION 


Some reorganization of the U.S. Public Health Service, cited by 
Dr. Moore in the accompanying article by him, which increases the 
powers, functions, and duties of that service, still retained in the 
Treasury Department, and increases the salary of the surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States, was accomplished by Public No. 106, 
approved by the president, April 9. Another important act of fed- 
eral legislation in the public health field is that which establishes a 
national Institute of Health (Pub. No. 251) which reorganizes the 
Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service and enables it on 
the recommendation of a national advisory health council to accept 
gifts for investigation and research and to place the results of its 
research at the disposal of the states or to undertake research for the 
states; $750,000 was appropriated for buildings and equipment. 

State legislation concerning public health was meager and dealt 
mainly with safety and health in industry and with provision for im- 
proved sanitary regulations by local governments. Important public 
health reorganization measures were under consideration by com- 
missions, notably the unofficial commission appointed by Governor 
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Roosevelt in New York, and are likely to produce legislative pro- 
posals for consideration in 1931. 

Federal legislation dealing with prohibition, narcotics, and the 
treatment of prisoners is mostly covered by Professor Chamberlain 
in his article on “Government” (q.v., infra). The extension of the 
work of the U.S. Public Health Service (Pub. 203) to provide for 
supervising and rendering medical service, and detailing commis- 
sioned officers and personnel of the Public Health Service to the 
Department of Justice for that purpose in federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions, is perhaps as important as the provisions of 
Public 270 authorizing the Attorney General to select sites and make 
plans for two penal institutions to relieve overcrowded conditions in 
federal prisons. 

By referendum at the state election on November 4, the voters of 
Massachusetts adopted an anti-steel-trap measure as an amendment 
to the General Laws, chapter 131, which inserted a new section, No. 
539A, which makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine of $50, for 
any person to use, set, or maintain any trap or other device for the 
capture of fur-bearing animals, which is likely to cause continued 
suffering to an animal caught therein and which is not devised to 
kill the animal at once or take it alive, unhurt. Exception was made 
of traps or other devices for protection against vermin, set or main- 
tained within fifty yards of any building or cultivated plot of land, 
to the use of which the presence of vermin may be detrimental. This 
measure had been rejected by the state legislature by a 2 to 1 vote in 
the senate and by more than a 3 to 1 vote in the house of repre- 
sentatives but it was approved by the people and is now a part of 
the law of the state. 
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MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 

Moriality and morbidity statistics —The effects on the nation’s vitality of unemploy- 
ment and drought did not become manifest in 1930, and the people apparently enjoyed 
better health than ever before; several mortality rates reached a low record for all time, 
Public-health measures —The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
aroused widespread interest; the work of the United States Public Health Service was 
considerably advanced by. the passage of several important congressional acts; mental 
hygiene experienced a banner year. Private practice—The number of physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses appeared to be gradually increasing. Hospitals and clinics.—There 
was an increasing tendency for federal, state, and local governments to provide hospital 
facilities. Biological and chemical research.—Important results were achieved in many 
fields. Research in medical sociology and economics.—Three commissions or committees 
reported progress. 

Apparently, no great group of people during modern times have 
enjoyed better health than did the people of the United States during 
1930. Considering the business depression and the drought, this ap- 
pears surprising, but there is considerable evidence to support the 
statement. While economic depression and drought doubtless tend 
to lower the resistance of the people and increase the prevalence of 
disease, such effects in this case did not become conspicuous during 
the calendar year. Unfortunately, 1931 may have a different story 
to tell. 

Changes and developments of significance may be considered un- 
der the following topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, public- 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, legal meas- 
ures, biological and chemical research, and research in medical 
sociology and economics. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


The records for approximately 19,000,000 industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in the United States 
and Canada must again be used as an index of trend among the peo- 
ple generally; the official figures for any given year are never 
available early the following year. The Metropolitan death-rate for 
1930 was 6.6 per cent less than in 1929, and 1.1 per cent less than in 
1927, the lowest rate which had then been attained. Presumably the 
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1930 Official rate for the United States was below 11.9 per thousand 
population, the rate for 1929. This record for 1930 is all the more 
remarkable considering the unfavorable business conditions which 
prevailed. The 1930 tuberculosis death-rate for Metropolitan policy- 
holders was lower than ever before; the typhoid-fever rate was iden- 
tical with that of 1929, and for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria a remarkably low mortality-rate for the year 
was achieved. While there was a slight increase in the cancer death- 
rate for the year, there was no change in the rate for diabetes, and 
there was a decline in the rates for both heart disease and chronic 
nephritis. 

The infant mortality-rate of the registration area for 1929 (made 
available in 1930) was 68 per thousand livebirths—lower than the 
69 rate for 1928, but higher than the rate of 65 for 1927, which was 
the lowest point reached in the history of the United States. 

In respect to the incidence and prevalence of sickness during 1930, 
very few data are available at the time of writing (Feb. 28, 1931). 
There was no unusual prevalence of influenza during 1930. Con- 
trary to what might have been expected, there was no convincing 
evidence of an increase in hookworm disease and malaria. The in- 
cidence of smallpox increased from 1927 to 1929, and there were no 
indications that the trend was stopped during 1930; yet this disease 
resulting in an incalculable amount of suffering could, in a large de- 
gree, be prevented by a simple, well-known measure. There was an 
outbreak of psittacosis, popularly known as “parrot fever’; 169 
cases and 33 deaths were reported. While plague-infected rodents 
were found in California during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
no human case of plague developed. Yellow fever appeared nowhere 
in the United States. 

The death-registration area was increased by the addition of 
South Dakota, leaving only one state, Texas, now outside the area. 
The birth-registration area remained the same, with forty-six states 
included. 


PUBLIC-HEALTH MEASURES 


The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
took place in November, with 3,300 persons attending. They met 
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in the hope, as expressed by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the 
Conference, that they might “bring up the general level of child 
care to the point reached by the outposts of science and weighed 
social experience.” President Hoover told the Conference that the 
problems before it should stir a nation and merited the attention of 
statesmen and governments. He continued, “If we could have but 
one generation of properly born, trained, educated, and healthy 
children, a thousand other problems of government would vanish. 
We would assure ourselves of healthier minds in more vigorous bod- 
ies, to direct the energies of our nation to yet greater heights and 
achievement. Moreover, one good community nurse will save a doz- 
en future policemen.” 

The co-operation of the United States Public Health Service with 
other governmental agencies engaged in public-health work was 
made possible by an act of Congress approved April 9. A National 
Institute of Health was created by another act; it will absorb the 
Hygienic Laboratory, will greatly stimulate the cause of scientific 
research, and will enable the government to assume leadership in 
many fields. This act authorized the Service to accept donations, 
and within a short time a grant of $100,000 was made by the Chem- 
ical Foundation. The Public Health Service was authorized by Con- 
gress to provide medical care in federal prisons, and in accordance 
with another new law, the Narcotics Division of the Public Health 
Service was enlarged in scope and became the Division of Mental 
Hygiene. While a few years ago the Public Health Service had avail- 
able only $50,000 a year to encourage, through the granting of sub- 
sidies, the establishment of county health departments with whole- 
time medical officers in charge, for the fiscal year 1930-31 the sum 
of $338,000 is available for this purpose. 

A public-health survey was made in the state of Maine by the 
National Institute of Public Administration resulting in the pro- 
posal that health work, welfare activities, and certain institutions be 
merged into one major department. This recommendation has raised 
an important issue, for such consolidation seems not to be approved 
by some health authorities. The Ohio and Missouri state depart- 
ments of health during the year organized bureaus of dental hygiene. 

Conspicuous among developments in municipal health depart- 
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ments was the diphtheria-immunization program of the health de- 
partment in Detroit. General practitioners immunized children, the 
health department paying a flat rate of two dollars per inoculation. 
A house-to-house canvass was made by the health-department 
nurses to urge parents to take their children to practitioners. A new 
journal in the public-health field called Municipal Sanitation pub- 
lished its first issue early in the year. Abel Wolman is the editor. 

The Interchamber Health Conservation Contest inaugurated by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was so successful in 
1929 that it was continued in 1930. Cities participating were graded 
upon accomplishments in public-health activities. At the spring 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 1930 awards were presented 
to the winning cities for 1929 in various population groups. The 
winners were as follows: for Class 1 cities, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Class 2 cities, Syracuse, New York; Class 3 cities, East Orange, New 
Jersey; Class 4 cities, White Plains, New York; Class 5 cities, Sidney, 
Ohio. 

For mental hygiene 1930 was a banner year. The First Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Hygiene was held in Washington in May. 
Representatives of fifty-four countries attended, and widespread in- 
terest was aroused by the meetings. At the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association three resolutions were adopted—one 
which created a special committee of the Association to concern it- 
self solely with the problem of mental disease and its prevention; a 
second which provided for a study by the Association of hospitals, 
laboratories, and research facilities for the care of the mentally sick; 
and a third which advocated psychiatric services in criminal courts 
and prisons. At the twenty-first anniversary meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene the appointment of a new 
director, Dr. C. M. Hincks, was announced. 

The problems of social hygiene were considered to an increasing 
extent during the year in connection with other fields of activity and 
other social and health movements. In the American Social Hygiene 
Association there was established a new Division of Family Rela- 
tions. 

The Noise Abatement Commission of New York finished early 
in the year a noise survey of that city. Apparently noise has become 
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an important public-health problem. Business firms, realizing the 
disturbing effect of noise on workers, spent during the year over 
$3,000,000 in attempts to subdue office noises and exclude street 
noises. 

Two new foundations interested primarily in medicine and public 
health were created during 1930—the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 
and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The former will encourage stud- 
ies in various sociological and economic problems in the fields of 
medicine, and the latter is promoting health work in rural schools. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund terminated its rural and urban 
health demonstrations in the state of New York, and a scientific ap- 
praisal was made of the health program developed by the Fund in 
Cattaraugus County. Henceforth, the Milbank Found will give 
greater emphasis to research. The Julius Rosenwald Fund in co- 
operation with the United States Public Health Service inaugurated 
studies in the prevalence of syphilis and experiments in the practical 
control of the disease in certain rural areas in the South. Dr. George 
E. Vincent, who retired from the presidency of the Rockefeller 
Foundation at the end of 1929, was succeeded by Dr. Max. Mason. 
A reorganization was completed during the year of the extensive 
medical and health activities of this organization. 

With the aid of the Commonwealth Fund the Massachusetts and 
Tennessee departments of health were active in the development of 
rural health units with whole-time medical officers in charge. In 
Massachusetts one unit comprises fifteen towns and another four- 
teen. Scholarships were offered to practitioners more or less isolated 
in these rural districts, in an effort to keep them up to date with ad- 
vances in the science and art of medicine. 

The Carnegie Corporation, the Murry and Leonie Guggenheim 
Foundation, the New York Foundation, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund, and other foundations from 
whom reports have not been received continued their various pio- 
neering efforts in the promotion of medical and public-health prac- 
tices. 

PRIVATE PRACTICE 


While in various sections of the country new projects received 
special attention during the year, approximately 143,000 physicians, 
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75,000 dentists, and 200,000 trained nurses were quietly at work day 
by day administering to the sick, and, to an increasing extent perhaps, 
were giving attention to the prevention of disease in their private 
practice. There was an increase in the number of physicians, the 
American Medical Association reports, but the extent thereof is not 
yet known. No new figures are available regarding the number of 
dentists and the number of nurses in the United States. 

A Bureau of Medical Economics was created by the American 
Medical Association during the year; and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to prepare plans for a Bureau of Den- 
tal Economics. The Chicago Dental Society, in co-operation with 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, agreed to establish a self-supporting, 
low-cost, ten-chair dental clinic in Chicago. The American College of 
Dentists assumed financial responsibility for a study of compulsory 
health insurance at an estimated cost of $15,000. 

In the field of nursing, registries were being organized on a sounder 
basis and a few important ones became true bureaus of nursing serv- 
ice. Two schools of nursing received grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Hourly nursing service in Chicago was encouraged by 
a subsidy from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Graduates from medical schools increased in number from 4,446 
in 1929 to 4,565 in 1930. The number of graduates from dental 
schools in 1929 was 2,442 (an earlier estimate of 2,510 appears to 
have been incorrect) while the number in 1930 was 1,561. Training 
schools for dental hygienists graduated 367 persons in 1929 and 
373 in 1930. From schools of nursing approximately 25,300 were 
graduated in 1929 and about 26,000 in 1930. 

The expulsion of Dr. Louis E. Schmidt from the Chicago Medical 
Society, which has created much interest among physicians and the 
public, was sustained by a decision of the Judicial Council of the 
American Medical Association. A dissenting statement prepared 
and submitted to the Council by two of its five members was re- 
jected by a majority vote of the Council. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


To provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient facil- 
ities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
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Veterans’ Act, another congressional authorization of approximately 
fifteen million dollars was approved by the President a few days be- 
fore the beginning of the year 1930. By an act approved in May 
construction was authorized of a hospital for the care and treatment 
of all persons charged with or convicted of offenses against the goy- 
ernment who are or shall become insane, afflicted with an incurable 
or degenerative disease, or so affected mentally or physically as to 
require special medical care or treatment not available in an existing 
federal medical institution. 

The citizens of New York voted in November their approval of a 
second fifty-million-dollar bond issue for the construction and de- 
velopment of mental-disease hospitals and correctional institutions 
to relieve the greatly overcrowded conditions from which these in- 
stitutions have been suffering. 

For the aid of hospitals maintained jointly by two or more coun- 
ties or cities which conform to certain requirements of the state de- 
partment of health, a hundred thousand dollars was appropriated 
by the Virginia legislature. Kentucky cities of the first class were 
authorized by a new law to construct public hospitals. In Mississippi 
a new law authorized any municipality of not less than five thousand 
population, and the county in which it is located, jointly to estab- 
lish a hospital. 

LEGAL MEASURES 


Only nine state legislatures convened in regular session during 
1930, and no legislative measures of far-reaching importance were 
enacted into law. Many bills intended to strengthen or weaken the 
control of the state over medical practice were considered, but most 
or many of them apparently were not passed. In the Massachusetts 
legislature a bill was considered and rejected which would have 
created a department of public medicine to provide all citizens, with- 
out cost to them, with complete medical service. New Jersey passed 
a bill improving the state’s control of rabies; New York enacted a 
law governing the donation of blood for purposes of transfusion; the 
Rhode Island and Virginia legislatures passed bills controlling the 
pasteurization of milk. 
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RECOGNITIONS AND AWARDS 


Dr. William S. Thayer and Dr. William H. Welch were author- 
ized, under an act of Congress approved in April, to accept the 
Legion of Honor tendered to them by the French government. 

On the occasion of the eightieth birthday of Dr. Welch in April, 
many meetings were held in various parts of the United States and in 
other countries as a testimonial to the many years of valuable serv- 
ices rendered by him in various fields of public health and medicine. 

The 1930 Nobel Prize in medicine was awarded to Dr. Karl Land- 
steiner of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research for the dis- 
covery that human blood is of four different types and that blood of 
one type does not always mix with blood of another type. The Nobel 
Prize in chemistry was awarded to Professor Hans Fischer of Munich 
for his achievement in the laboratory production of hemin, one of the 
components of hemoglobin, the red coloring matter of the blood. 

The Gold Medal of the American Medical Association was award- 
ed to Dr. R. R. Spencer of the United States Public Health Service 
for original work in the preparation of a vaccine against Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. 

The first ten-thousand-dollar Popular Science annual award was 
shared by Dr. George H. Whipple of the University of Rochester 
and Dr. George R. Minot of Harvard University Medical School in 
recognition of their discovery of a successful treatment of pernicious 
anemia by the liver diet. 


BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH" 


The United States Public Health Service has made some valuable 
contributions during the year, including the finding of a new species 
of the meningococcus organism, the cause of meningitis. Investiga- 
tors of the Service also found a phenol compound, tri-ortho cresyl 
phosphate, to be the adulterant which caused thousands of cases of 
partial paralysis from drinking bootleg Jamaica ginger, known as 
“ginger jake.” 

A hormone from the cortex of the suprarenal glands was isolated 
by Dr. W. W. Swingle and Dr. J. J. Pfiffner of Princeton University 


«For further discoveries see the article on ‘‘Inventions and Discoveries in this 
Journal.” 
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and used by Dr. Leonard G. Rowntree and Dr. C. H. Greene of the 
Mayo Clinic to treat hopeless victims of Addison’s disease, in the 
same way that insulin affects the coma of diabetes. Dr. F. A. Hart- 
man and Dr. K. A. Brownell of the University of Buffalo also ob- 
tained an extract of the same gland. 

It was discovered by Dr. Waclaw T. Szymanowski and Dr, 
Robert Alan Hicks of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital Institute 
of Pathology that radio waves, shorter than those commonly used for 
sending messages, are able to weaken materially the poison elabo- 
rated by the diphtheria bacillus. 

Genealogical studies at the German Research Institute for Psy- 
chiatry, at Munich, reported by Professor E. Rudin, showed that 
among families having one parent afflicted with manic-depressive 
insanity, at least a third of the children will be similarly afflicted, 
and another third will be otherwise mentally abnormal. 

In a study of motormen involved in traffic accidents, Dr. O. M. 
Hall of the Personnel Research Federation found that practically 
half had health defects, chiefly abnormal blood pressure and hernia, 
and 39 per cent had personality defects. 

That a definite mark on personality is set by diseases suffered 
during childhood was revealed in a study of identical twins made by 
Dr. H. W. Newell of Richmond, Virginia. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


The Commission on Medical Education issued a report on a study 
of medical education and related problems in Europe. The Commis- 
sion has decided to complete its work as rapidly as possible and to 
go out of existence in 1932. 

The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools has completed 
a two-year survey of 1,458 schools of nursing in the United States. 
The results have been printed in three sections, dealing with The 
Student Body, What Students Learn, and Who Control the Schools? 
These three reports, annotated to show the standing of each indi- 
vidual school, have gone to some 10,500 nurses, physicians, and 
hospital executives and trustees connected with the schools which 
took part in the study. The Committee plans to make the major 
results of this study available to the general public in book form. 
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The research work of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
reached its peak during the year. Reports, with abstracts, on the 
following studies were published: Medical Care for 15,000 Workers 
and Their Families—a Survey of the Endicott Johnson Workers Medi- 
cal Service in 1928; A Survey of the Medical Facilities of Shelby 
County, Indiana, in 1929; and Capital Investment in Hospitals. At 
the end of the year numerous other important studies were nearing 
completion. In addition, the Committee began the publication of a 
series of ‘‘Miscellaneous Contributions.” At the autumn meeting in 
1930 the interpretative phase of the Committee’s work was in- 
augurated, and late in the year preliminary work was begun on the 
final recommendations. 


As these concluding words are being penned, bread lines are form- 
ing of unemployed men in industrial centers. Thousands of men, 
women, and children throughout the South are getting insufficient 
food for the maintenance of health. Self-respecting citizens of Ar- 
kansas are receiving from the Red Cross their daily cash allotment, 
necessarily small, to provide food for their entire families. Unem- 
ployment and drought are slowly but effectively leading to lowered 
resistance of thousands of adults and children throughout the 
United States. Disease, it seems, must inevitably advance. The 
reader may expect a different report for 1931. 
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MALCOLM M. WILLEY 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 
AND 


STUART A. RICE 
Professor of Sociology and Statistics, University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 

During 1930 the integration of the newer agencies of communication and modifica- 
tion of older ones continued. Complicated by the general business depression, it is not 
always easy to interpret some of the year’s changes. There is evidence that a saturation 
point has been reached in the utilization of some of the mediums of communication, 
notably the automobile and the newspaper; with others, development and expansion 
continue. 

It is impossible to study communication in its manifold develop- 
ments without being impressed with the extent to which newer 
agencies are supplementing, in some cases supplanting, older ones. 
These shifts are of economic and political importance; they affect 
the nation’s financial structure and raise problems of legislation and 
administration. But they have equally far-reaching influence upon 
human attitudes and behavior. For instance, the automobile is not 
only the economic product of a miracle industry; it is also the source 
of changing attitudes and habits associated with accelerating speed 
of movement, and with a national development of “tourism.” At 
camps and wayside stands residents of the forty-eight states rub 
elbows. It is such changes as these that lurk behind the figures pre- 
sented in the following pages. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION 


The pronounced downward movement in railway-passenger trav- 
el, characteristic of recent years, continued during 1930 as measured 
either in passengers carried or in passenger-miles." 

The trend of passenger traffic on United States roads becomes 
clear from Table I. Commutation-passenger figures showed a de- 
cline in all railroad regions in 1930. A study of these for the last 

The latter (passengers carried 1 mi.) is the more significant measure. The former, 
which is derived from the totals of each road, involves duplication arising through 
interroad travel, and does not take into account the distance traveled. 
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eight years suggests that in this class of traffic the railroads are feel- 
ing the competition of bus and private automobile.’ 

While among railroad men the feeling is strong that motor vehi- 
cles will never threaten their control of freight transportation, in an 
attempt to recapture passenger traffic several western and southern 
roads in 1930 announced a reduced fare of two cents per mile.’ 


TABLE I* 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF ALL STEAM RAILWAYS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1924-30 


Year Ending Dec. 31 Passenger Mike 
786,432 31,164,739 
720,228 27,215,276 


* Data for 1924-27 taken from Table II, p. 18, of Growth of Traffic on Steam Railways of the United 
Stales, 1900-1928—a Report to the Interstate Commerce Commission from Its Director of Statistics (Washing- 
ton, 1929). Figures from 1928 to 1930 are compiled from Interstate Commerce Commission data contained 
in its bulletin of monthly revenue traffic statistics. Data for 1930 are estimated. 

The estimates are derived from complete 1929 data and from 1930 data for Class I railways for the 
months Jan.—Oct. inclusive, arranged in ratios of the following form: Class I roads, Jan.—Oct., 1929: All 
roads, Jan.—Dec., 1929:: Class I roads, Jan.—Oct. 1930: x (the estimate for all roads), 1930. Any attempt 
to estimate 1930 data is greatly complicated by the general business depression. Dr. Julius Parmelee, using 
data of the Bureau of Railway Economics, reaches results that correspond rather closely with those given 
here. Cf. Julius H. Parmelee, “A Review of Railway Operations in 1930,” Railway Age, XC(1931), 45 ff. 


Bus transportation continued, however, to develop during 1930, 
and it is estimated by Bus Transportation that 95,400 busses are 
used in transporting passengers. Both steam and electric roads are 
supplementing their rail services with this newer type of service. At 
the close of 1930, 390 electric-railway companies were operating 
busses, a slight increase over 1929. There were 13,522 vehicles being 
used by these roads, or about 1,000 more than were in operation a 
year earlier. While only 650 single-track miles of street railways 
were replaced by bus service in 1930, over 5,000 miles were added 

? For data see Growth of Traffic on Steam Railways of the United States, 1900-1928—a 


Report to the Interstate Commerce Commission from Its Director of Statistics, p. 8a, and 
bulletin of monthly revenue traffic statistics. 


3 United States Daily, Feb. 2, 1931. 
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by street-railway companies to bus routes. Nearly 70 American 
steam railways now operate bus subsidiaries in the passenger 
service.‘ 

AUTOMOBILE AND TRAVEL HABITS 


The production of motor vehicles slumped markedly during 1930. 
The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates the total 
aS 3,505,000 compared with 5,622,000 during 1929—a decrease of 
37-7 per cent.5 Passenger-car production fell from 4,794,898 in 1929 
to an estimated 2,943,200 in 1930. The corresponding truck-produc- 
tion figures are 826,811 and 561,800. The total estimated registra- 
tion of motor vehicles increased only 0.8 per cent over 1929. Passen- 
ger-car registrations showed little if any increase according to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimate.® Passenger- 
car registrations per thousand dropped from 190.4 (1929) to 189.0 
(1930 estimate). There is some reason to believe that the saturation 
point in automobile ownership has been reached.’ 

How much do Americans travel in their passenger motor cars each 
year? The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce has arrived 
at an estimate of 389,000,000,000 passenger-miles for 1929, using the 
average of the numbers of registered passenger cars, minus busses, 


4 Electric Railway Journal (Annual Statistical and Progress Number), LX XV (1931), 
3-5, 27-33. Additional information supplied by Mr. C. W. Stocks, editor of Bus Trans- 
portation, and Mr. John A. Miller and Mr. J. R. Stauffer, editor and assistant editor of 
the Electric Railway Journal. Cf. Bus Transportation, X (1931), 68-69. 


5 The estimate of the editors of Automotive Industries (Philadelphia) is slightly lower: 
total 1930 production, 3,477,000, a decrease of 38.2 per cent from the 1929 figure. This 
includes an estimated decrease of 39.2 per cent in passenger-car production and 32.1 per 
cent in truck production. Cf. Automotive Industries, LXIV (Jan. 17, 1931), 83. 


6 In 1929 registrations of passenger cars numbered 23,121,589. The 1930 estimate is 
23,200,000 (National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Preliminary Facts and Fig- 
ures, Automobile Industry, 1930, issued yearly). Other estimates indicate a slight loss in 
total passenger-car registration. It should be noted that passenger-car registrations in 
most states include busses, which may have shown an increase over 1929. 


7 Figures of automobile registration collected from the several states are subject to 
certain errors. For example, taxicabs and busses may or may not be registered as pas- 
senger cars. In some states a change of car during the year carries the old registration, 
whereas in other states it necessitates a new registration, thus making duplications pos- 
sible. The statistical department of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


attempts to correct for such errors in so far as possible, but complete correction cannot 
be assured. 
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on December 31, 1928, and December 31, 1929. The estimate as- 
sumes, on the basis of certain surveys, that the average car contains 
2.5 passengers, and that it travels 7,000 miles per year. A similar 
estimate by the writers for 1930 gives 404,000,000,000, an increase 
of approximately 4 per cent.* For 1922 the figure of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce is 80,000,000,000 passenger- 
miles. Railroad passenger-miles for 1930 are estimated at slightly 
more than 27,000,000,000, and are declining yearly. The country is 
obviously reshaping its travel habits in terms of motor-vehicle trans- 
portation. 

The widespread use of the automobile, and the consequent mobil- 
ity of the population, have produced new institutions for housing the 
traveler, and modified older ones. Data relating to tourist camps 
and overnight lodgings are fragmentary, but point to pronounced 
increase in numbers. In 1930, as a result of licensing legislation, 430 
roadside camps were under supervision in Maine, and 2,678 road- 
side eating places had been inspected? Registration of overnight 
campers at New York state public camps are summarized by the 
Conservation Department of the state. From 1927 to 1930 the num- 
ber of camps increased from 7 to 19. Registrations were as follows: 

1927— 36,816 
1928— 54,924 
1929—129, 883 
1930—267 , 886 


Figures of the Department of Commerce for 1929 lead to an esti- 
mate of 110,000 wayside camps and refreshment stands in the coun- 
try, of which 65,000 are permanent.” The growth of the automobile 
tourist camp and overnight lodging has given rise in several states 
to agitation for their control. While the hotel industry is directly 
concerned, no small part of the impetus for legislation has come from 


§ This increase contrasts with the stationary passenger-car registrations noted in the 
preceding paragraph. It results from the method of calculating the average registra- 
tions for any year, in consequence of which the 1930 estimate reflects some of the gain 
in passenger-car registration during the year 1929. 

9 United States Daily, Dec. 2, 1930. 

te Statement by Ray Hall, Finance and Investment Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, ibid., Nov. 4, 1930; see also Ray Hall, The Balance of International 
Payments of the United States in 1929 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930). 
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groups interested in the moral aspects of the overnight stopping 
place. 

Hotel men agree that the automobile has been the important 
factor in stimulating widespread travel by women. This in turn has 
profoundly influenced the furnishings of the modern hotel, and has 
resulted in greatly modifying hotel and restaurant menus.” Returns 
from a questionnaire sent to hotel executives in twenty states indi- 
cated that in 1930, 67 per cent of hotel guests arrived by private 
automobile or bus and that 55 per cent of these hotels operated a 
garage in connection." 

The development of the automobile presumably lies behind the 
improvement of hotel facilities in smaller communities. Although 
specific data are not available, it is the belief of those intimately 
associated with the hotel industry that such an increase in facilities 
is a reality. Figures showing the growth of the hotel in the United 
States may be taken as one index of increased mobility of the people. 
Since 1920 the number of hotels has increased from 20,800 to 26,800, 
or 29 per cent. During the same decade available rooms increased 
47 per cent, although the number of guests registered increased 
only about 12.5 per cent." 

Mobility of the population is also evident in the convention habit, 
which according to foreign visitors is one of the characteristic aspects 
of American life. While data for earlier years are not yet tabulated, 
in 1930 there were held 15,653 conventions of various kinds, includ- 
ing 1,153 in Canada, with a total attendance estimated at 4,101,000. 
California led with 1,185, Ohio came second with 1,159, and New 
York was third with 1,063. The conventions already listed for 1931 
exceed by 1,093 the number listed at a similar time a year ago.*§ 


1 Cf. Norman Hayner, “Automobile Camps in the Evergreen Playground,” Social 
Forces, IX (1930), 256-66. 

12 See Restaurant Management, Aug., 1930, p. 105. 

“Data supplied by Mr. J. O. Dahl, associate editor, Hotel Management, and the 
Ahrens Publishing Co., New York. 

“4 Data from Hotel Management, XVI, 198, and through the courtesy of Mr. J. O. 
Dahl, of the Ahrens Publishing Co., and Mr. E. C. Romine, of Horwath & Horwath, 
hotel auditors. 


15 Jan. 28, 1930. Data supplied through the courtesy of Mr. F. F. Hendrickson, presi- 
dent of Hendrickson Publishing Co., publishers of W orld Convention Dates (New York). 
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AERONAUTICS 


There have been notable events in aviation during 1930. In Sep- 
tember the first Paris to New York flight was completed by D. Coste 
and M. Bellonte with an elapsed time of 37 hours and 18.5 minutes. 
During the year the first all-air coast-to-coast passenger service on 
a regular thirty-six-hour schedule was established, and three routes 
are now operated. In April air-mail service from New York to 
Buenos Aires was inaugurated.” Already international and inter- 
continental passenger and mail air service is introducing problems 
of a new nature. Surgeon General H. S. Cumming of the United 
States Public Health Service points out that the usual time required 
for a ship journey exceeded the period of incubation of many con- 
tagious diseases, which could thus be detected at the port of entry. 
This natural protection disappears with communication by air. Sev- 
eral nations have begun discussion of the health problem that is in- 
volved." 

The number of passengers carried in 1930 by transport lines with 
regular schedules totaled 385,910, as against 165,263 in 1929, and 
the number of transport companies increased from 27 to 35 during 
the year. Transport planes in 1928 flew 10,472,024 miles; in 1929, 
20,242,891 miles; and in 1930, 28,833,967 miles.** The average jour- 
ney per passenger is estimated as 250 miles.” Domestic air-mail 
routes now cover 21,802 miles, and 1930 operation called for 17,948,- 
657 flight-miles; 16,662,764 miles were actually flown, in which 
8,005,201 pounds of mail were carried, as against 7,096,930 in 1929. 

6 In Feb., 1931, regular air-mail service began between Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
the connecting link in an 11,000-mile mail route from Northern Canada to the Argen- 
tine. A letter mailed in the Yukon is now delivered in the Argentine in three weeks; be- 
fore the new Minneapolis-Winnipeg service, delivery took nine weeks (United States 
Daily, Feb. 2, 1931). In Nov., 1930, the postmaster-general advertised for bids for the 
establishment of a weekly transatlantic air-mail service by way of Bermuda and the 


Azores. Because of a defect in wording the advertisement was withdrawn, but it is to be 
reissued shortly. 


1 United States Daily, Jan. 31, 1931. 


Data from statistical Appendix of Aircraft Year Book, 1931, compiled by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, New York. 


% Estimate furnished by Mr. W. E. Berchtold, of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, New York. 
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Less than 7 per cent of approximately 53,000 trips actually scheduled 
by American air lines in 1930 were canceled or failed of completion. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, on the basis of reports 
from operators, estimates that in addition to the preceding “air 
transport,” so-called “aerial service” (chartered planes, sight-seeing, 
etc.) added 95,959,645 miles flown in the air, a decrease from 104,- 
336,560 miles flown in this type of service in 1929, although still a 
huge increase from 8,411,889 in 1928. In this non-scheduled type 
of service 2,621,769 passengers were carried in 1930 as against 2,995,- 
530 in 1929, and 5,324 planes were in service as compared with 7,408 
in the preceding year. In corporation and personal “private flying” 
there was an estimated growth from 25,000,000 in 1929 to 40,000,000 
in 1930. The decline in “aerial service” is explicable in terms of the 
enlargement of the other two classes of service.” On January 1, 
1930, 13,900 miles of route were lighted or in process of being lighted; 
one year earlier the figure was 9,302." During the fiscal year 1931 
the Department of Commerce will equip 3,000 additional miles with 
lights, bringing the total lighted mileage to about 17,000 miles, which 
is three-quarters of the trunk airways installed by the federal gov- 
ernment.” Facilities for air travel continued to expand in 1930, and 
on December 31, 1930, there were in the country 550 municipal air- 
ports, as compared to 453 in 1929. Commercial airports increased 
from 495 to 564, and Department of Commerce intermediate fields 
from 235 to 240. The Department of Commerce had on record at 
the close of 1930, 1,413 proposals for new airports, as against 921 
a year earlier.” 

On June 30, 1930, there were 15,280 pilots, licensed or pending, as 
against 10,215 on December 31, 1929. There were 7,354 licensed 
planes, compared with 6,685 in 1929, and the number of unlicensed 
planes decreased from 3,155 to 2,464. Of the licensed pilots in 1930, 
385 were women. There are now 178 glider pilots licensed by the 

20 Data from statistical Appendix of Aircraft Year Book, 1931, compiled by the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, New York. 

1 Report of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 1930, pp. 45-46. 

2 United States Daily, May 6, 1930. 

23 Data from Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce, 1930, pp. 43, 52; and state- 


ment of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, in the United States Daily, 
Jan. 9, 1931. 
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Department of Commerce, and 1,088 gliders have been given identi- 
fication marks.** The appearance of the autogiro is already raising 
new problems of aircraft control.?5 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Foreign travel still attracts Americans in increasing numbers as 
revealed by passport figures. In 1930, 198,870 passports were issued 
to Americans traveling abroad, and 4,357 passports were extended. 
In 1929, 196,930 passports were issued, and 189,308 in 1928.” A de- 
termined effort is being made by foreign governments to attract 
American tourists. Fifty-two national governments at the end of 
1930 were promoting tourist trade in one way or another, and 29 
countries offered travel inducements in the form of reduced passport 
fees. Austria, Italy, and Roumania are using the radio directly to 
draw visitors.”’ 

THE RADIO 


The radio has become the great American toy, while at the same 
time its practical utility is developing along many lines. Employing 
trade data, the United States Department of Commerce estimates 
that there were 13,478,600 radio sets in the United States on July 1, 
1930, or one set for every 9.1 persons of the population.” 

Because of the urge from advertisers, numerous investigations dur- 
ing 1930 have aimed to analyze the audience of the country’s radio 
stations. A study by Crossley, Inc.,?? suggests that the effective lis- 

24 Statement by Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, United States 
Daily, Jan. 14, 1931. 

5 [bid., Feb. 10, 1931. 

* Data from Passport Division, Department of State. Present extension provisions 
became effective July 1, 1930. 


27H. M. Bratter, The Promotion of Travel by Foreign Countries (Washington: Fi- 
nance and Investment Division, United States Department of Commerce, 1931), pp. 
63 ff. 

8 For this estimate, by states, see Domestic Commerce, issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce, VI (Nov. 30, 1930), 167. As this section is being written 
(Feb. 15, 1931) the Bureau of the Census has begun releasing figures on radio ownership 
compiled from the 1930 census. New Hampshire has 53,111 sets, or 8.76 persons per 
set; Delaware 27,183, or 8.77 persons per set. 

22 A research engineering firm, New York, not to be confused with the Crosley Radio. 
The Crossley study is sponsored by about fifty concerns in conjunction with the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. 
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teners per set at any time should be taken as 3.1. Investigations 
reveal that 3 out of every 4 sets owned are used at some time during 
each day, but that no more than half of the total sets are in use at 
any one time, even when the most popular programs are on the air. 
Crossley, Inc., found that 2 out of every 3 sets are in use at some 
time each evening. One-sixth are in use at 6:00 P.M., one-third at 
7:00 P.M., two-fifths at 8:00 P.M., one-half at 9:00 and 10:00 P.M., 
one-third at 11:00 P.M., and one-fourth at 12:00 P.M.” Interesting 
variations in the radio audience appear by sex, section of the coun- 
try, time of day, day of week, month of year, and economic status. 

Both of the major broadcasting chains expanded during 1930. The 
National Broadcasting Company now has the possibility of linking 
seventy-five stations, including two in Canada, and is on the air 
over three networks and supplementary stations for eighteen hours 
a day. Six stations were added to the network during the year, and 
the permanent wire interconnection totals 34,500 miles.** The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System has now in its potential circuit seventy- 
seven stations, with twenty cities in its basic network. In both chains 
income from advertising mounted during the year, although in both 
the bulk of the radio time is not sponsored by advertisers.* 

While “fan mail” is not an accurate measure of the size of the 
radio audience, it hints at the extent to which the radio has become 
a part of American life. Over 2,000,000 letters were received from 
National Broadcasting Company programs in 1930, an increase of 
1,000,000 over 1929.5 A single address on a religious topic over a 
Columbia network of twelve stations produced 438,000 letters.* 

3% Fortune, II (Dec., 1930), 65 ff. 


3* Data supplied by John J. Karol, director of market research, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, from unpublished manuscript. Cf. Fortune, II (Dec., 1930), 65 ff. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Advisory Committee of National Broadcasting Company, Fifth Meeting, 1931. 

34 With the National Broadcasting Company from Sept. through Nov., 1930, 30.4 per 
cent of the program hours originating at the New York studios were advertising pro- 
grams, 9.1 per cent were institutional programs (such as public meetings, Red Cross 
programs, Damrosch programs, etc.), and 60.5 per cent were sustaining programs, i.e., 
provided by the National Broadcasting Company. Data supplied through courtesy of 
Mr. E. P. H. James, National Broadcasting Company, New York. 

3s Advisory Committee, National Broadcasting Company, oP. cit. 

3 Data supplied by J. J. Karol, Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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In broadcasting news events the radio again demonstrated its im- 
portance as a supplement to the newspaper. Especially dramatic 
was the running account of the Ohio prison fire which was described 
over a national hookup as it raged. It is in fixed, prearranged events, 
however, that most is to be expected from the radio as a news agency. 
The total time given to broadcasting news events (thus competing 
with the newspaper) is small.’’ Some evidence of the extent to which 
the radio is opening new channels of communication is seen in the 
fact that officials of the federal government during 1930 used nearly 
1,000 hours of time on the two major chains, and that during the 
year there was at least one spokesman for every department of the 
federal government on both chains.* The potentialities of the radio 
as an educational device have been discussed considerably through- 
out the year, and in New York the development of a gigantic radio 
center, backed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was announced.” Spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, and the United States Office of Education of the 
Department of the Interior, an experiment has been under way to 
ascertain the influence of the radio upon isolated communities. Pre- 
liminary results indicate considerable modification of habits.” 


THE TELEPHONE NETWORK 


During the last year installations of telephones were not as numer- 
ous as in preceding years, although this is not surprising in view of 
general business conditions. The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimates that as of January 1, 1931, there were 20,365,000 
telephones in use in the United States.“ An increasing use of the tele- 


37 Officials of the N.B.C. in an interview estimated it as less than 2 per cent. 

#% President Hoover spoke twenty-seven times over national circuits in 1930, and 
has spoken thirty-seven times to a national audience during the first twenty-two months 
of his administration. This equals the total broadcasts by former President Coolidge in 
his seven years in office. See United States Daily, Dec. 30, 1930 

39° New York Times, June 16, 1930. Also see United States Daily, Jan. 31, 1931; Jan. 
28, 1931; Sept. 17, 1930; Nov. 12, 1930; Nov. 19, 1930; Dec. 16, 1930. 

# Data supplied by William John Cooper, commissioner of education, Department 
of the Interior. 


“ Statement in the United States Daily, Jan. 13, 1931. Additional data are available 
in Telephone and Telegraph Statistics of the World, issued annually by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
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phone in toll service results in immediate contacts over wider areas,# 
Toll wires of the Bell System carried approximately 400,000,000 
messages a year in 1920, 625,000,000 in 1925, and 1,115,000,000 
in 1929, an increase during the period of slightly more than two and 
one-half times. During the same years the number of local-exchange 
telephone calls did not quite double.** While some of the increase in 
toll traffic is the outgrowth of extension of urban areas, “the largest 
increases are being felt in the very long distance business, particu- 
larly on the transcontinental routes and the routes between the larg- 
est cities in various parts of the country.’ This increasing utiliza- 
tion of toll facilities is accompanied by greater speed in arranging 
long-distance connections. The average time in 1924 was 7.5 min- 
utes, and in 1929, 2.4 minutes. In 1929 more than 70 per cent of all 
long-distance calls were made without the subscriber returning his 
receiver to the hook.*® Toll rates in general have been reduced con- 
siderably since 1926, which unquestionably contributes to greater 
usage of the telephone. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The year 1930 also found the talking motion picture firmly estab- 
lished. Theaters not equipped with sound apparatus are closing, not 
only because of competition from the “‘talkies,”’ but because of in- 
ability to obtain silent films. N. D. Golden estimates that there are 
22,731 motion-picture houses in the country, seating 11,300,000 and 
with a daily attendance of 15,000,000. The talking picture, he states, 
originally increased attendance by about 15 per cent.” Since the 
middle of 1930 attendance has declined. The influence of the radio 
upon the motion picture is evident in the appearance late in 1930 of 

42 ‘The term ‘toll’ is applied broadly to telephone service between different localities 
as contrasted with ‘local’ service which is, in general, within one municipality or center 


of population” (W. H. Harrison, ‘‘Recent Developments in Toll Telephone Service,” 
Bell Telephone Quarterly, TX [1930], 124). 


43 Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for the Year 1929 
(New York), p. 26. 

4 Harrison, op. cit., p. 125. 

4s Annual Report of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company for the Year 1929, 
pp. 2-3. 

46 Statement by N. D. Golden, assistant chief, Motion Picture Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, in United States Daily, May 3, 1930. 
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the “sponsored”’ motion-picture film which so far as content is con- 
cerned contains no advertising but is announced as “presented by 
,»’ with the name of the advertiser given. For this privilege 
the advertiser pays so much per thousand attendance at the theaters 
where the film is run.‘ 


THE NEWSPAPER 


American newspaper circulation remained almost at a standstill 
last year, and the total number of papers published continued to 
decline. At the outset of 1931 there were 388 morning papers, 1,554 
evening papers, and 521 Sunday papers, while the corresponding 
1930 figures were 381, 1,563, and 528, respectively. Morning circula- 
tion in 1930 WaS 14,434,257 as compared with 14,448,878; evening 
circulation in 1930 was 25,154,915 compared to 24,976,737 (a slight 
gain); and Sunday circulation dropped from 26,879,536 (1929) to 
26,413,047 (1930).® Advertising lineage suffered a 12.4 per cent drop 
from the 1929 level, largely in consequence of the slump in auto- 
motive advertising. There are now fifty-seven important newspaper 
chains in the United States, and their development and growth raise 
interesting questions of social control. 


It is impossible to discuss here the ramifications of the most obvi- 
ous changes in American life summarized by the preceding data. On 
the one hand is a process of integration and adjustment; on the other 
is a lively competition accompanied by mutual fears: railroad fight- 
ing bus; bus fighting street car; newspapers concerned over radio 
advertising; moving picture competing with radio; hotel fighting 
tourist camp. The ultimate outcome cannot be predicted; one can 
only be impressed with the changes that go on before the eyes and 
marvel at the way in which American life, and the habits of the indi- 
vidual citizens, are being transformed. 

47 Statement by C. T. North, chief of Motion Picture Division, Department of 
Commerce. 


# Data from Editor and Publisher (International Year Book Number), Jan. 31, 1931, 
p. 17, and are based on A.B.C. reports and post-office statements for the six months 
prior to Dec. 31 of each year. 
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LEROY E. BOWMAN 
Secretary National Community Center Association 


ABSTRACT 


Neighborhood assistance supplied the bulk of relief in unemployment crisis, but was 
woefully inadequate. Organized community relief was delayed, unequal to the great 
task, and disunited. Various local organizations attempted relief, showing a lack of ap- 
preciation of the leadership and methods of organization necessary in the larger com- 
munity. Out of the crisis reliance on the larger social unit is emerging for a few needs, 
Community agencies, hitherto more or less unrelated, have in a measure been brought 
together. Community responsibility for care of the sick is emerging. Social workers are 
contesting some of the efforts of community chests to integrate authority. Realization 
of lack of integration is shown in studies of social distance. Community organization 
and city planning have become subordinate to the study of regionalism. Closer rela- 
tions between school authorities and community agencies was advocated. The White 
House Conference received reports on planned communities, community centers, and 
community houses. Several community studies were undertaken. Considerable effort 
was made toward a formulation of group work method and group records. Eighteen 
books on social changes involving community appeared. 


THE STRESS OF CRISIS 


The social area, larger than the family, that surrounds the indi- 
vidual, namely the community in which he meets his fellows in 
face-to-face contacts and learns the patterns of social behavior, has 
passed through twelve months in which change has taken place even 
more rapidly than in other recent years. First, the economic dis- 
turbance has emphasized the presence but inadequacy of old neigh- 
borhood ties in time of crisis. The distress of the unemployed has 
been met only in part by the combined help of private and public 
relief, but by far the largest measure has come from such agencies 
as relatives, storekeepers, members of the same churches, lodges, 
language groups, of the distressed. Guessing is gratuitous on such 
a question but it is conservative to conjecture that nine-tenths of all 
material relief has come from the unorganized ‘‘community” sources. 
Observation of trained and experienced workers in many cities and 
rural districts bears out the statement. And yet that sort of assist- 
ance is woefully inadequate and the great burden of the most distress- 
ing need has become a city-wide, state-wide, nation-wide problem for 
organized private, semi-private, and public relief. The year has seen 
a thoroughgoing appreciation of the fact that for mutual help in time 
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of economic slump, this country is past the stage where rugged in- 
dividualism, family savings, or mutual aid in small groups is suffi- 
cient. The “‘community” even for very personal matters of this kind 
is for us a much larger complex of relations. 

If the old neighborhood economy is inadequate, so also are the 
newer forms of community aid. Not only has private and public 
charity proved too weak to bear the brunt of widespread depression, 
but it has demonstrated its lack of comprehension, unity, and will- 
ingness. The new “community” is young and weak. First it was 
very slow in answering the need—even reluctant to recognize it. 
Industrialists and community boosters feared public discussion 
might aggravate the depression and as one authority said of Cleve- 
land the words that could have been uttered of almost any commu- 
nity in the United States: “There arose a period in which the com- 
munity remained relatively stagnant in the face of the impending 
crisis.” Reluctant to start, the community under the leadership of 
organized groups headed by successful business men and their wives 
has refused to give in quantities to relieve adequately even the most 
obvious cases of distress. In New York, $8,600,000 was raised by 
private subscription, and at this writing the city is faced with deple- 
tion of the fund and the presence of many thousands of distressed 
families. Private charity leaders demand appropriation by the city. 
The Social Service Exchange for 1930 up to and including December 
27 totaled 335,088 cases cleared; for 1929, 188,505. Detroit is tak- 
ing care of the bulk of relief through the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, spending nearly $2,000,000 per month. The public agencies 
there are seeking to put some of the burden on private shoulders. 
No community spirit in any city has proved sufficient to roll up the 
sums that were necessary—money has “‘come hard.” 

The American community is in only rare instances ‘“‘co-ordinated” 
beneath the surface, despite the shibboleths used by social work 
leaders; for in more than one town the unemployment crisis has 
brought with it grave disputes between the major relief agencies, and 
even where a united front finally was achieved, there were many 
antagonisms that flared and burned in the shifting for positions of 
prestige and the seeking for credit for unemployment relief. In the 
present crisis it is also clear that the organized charities have not 
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heretofore established universal confidence in themselves and in their 
methods. Desire showed itself on the part of hundreds of local or- 
ganizations devoted to educational, fraternal, social, religious, or 
other purposes, to take up relief work. The result is a deflection 
from the agencies with experience, training, and technique of the 
strength they need so badly to the ill advised, scattered, and ineffec- 
tive channels of small, diverse organizations. The phenomenon in- 
dicates that many “joiners” of local groups are still thinking and 
feeling in terms of an old neighborhood economy. 

Out of the experience is evolving a feeling of reliance on the larger 
social units for relief and in that feeling the beginnings of a larger 
community consciousness. As a formulation of that consciousness 
there is emerging social insurance and various schemes in Cincinnati, 
Detroit, and other places to insure by an organized framework against 
the worst of the evils of depression. The most striking feature of these 
schemes is the bringing together of industry, social service, govern- 
ment, and practically every agency of importance into community 
planning and operation. There is an incipient integration of the 
larger community, and with it a critical analysis of certain commer- 
cial agencies like employment bureaus that have been exploiting in 
the absence of a community consciousness. Unemployment has, as 
did the war, ramified into every major sphere, as witness, for ex- 
ample, the symposium under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education on “Unemployment and Adult Educa- 
tion,”’ a symposium in which participated a score of national leaders. 
Meanwhile, as might be expected, the little there is of community 
pulled itself together, or tried to, to expel any ‘“‘out-group”’ members. 
As a result aliens are learning of more discriminations against them 
than in more prosperous times and others of the less privileged class 
find it more than ordinarily difficult to take their accustomed places 
in the body politic. 


ONE GAIN 
At least one gain in mutual provision on a large scale is to be 
noted in the adoption by a few and the advancement in a dozen 


states of old age insurance provisions. Undoubtedly the depression 
has helped to bring human sympathies into play against the de- 
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fenses usually set up against larger community measures, defenses 
such as slogans of “socialism, dole, etc.” 

A further widening of social sympathy based on study of facts and 
related but little if at all to the depression are the studies by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. These studies are effec- 
tively accelerating the acceptance of community responsibility for 
many of the costs of illness that industrialized society has made too 
great and too complex for individual, family, or small group respon- 
sibility. 

QUESTIONING OF SOCIAL FORMS 

With the strain of need and also with the advance of the few 
socializing measures have gone conflicts and a more fundamental 
questioning of community structure. A committee of the national 
organization of the social workers takes issue with the interference 
by the chest authorities in their contractual relations with their 
employees. Loyalty came into question: should a social worker sign 
a petition for a political candidate? What is the area of relief for 
social agencies? At a national conference the struggle of the chest 
against the autonomy of local groups came out in clear-cut but un- 
emotional terms and is to be continued in further conferences. 
Studies of the social distance between various welfare organizations 
and of the social distance between lawyers and social workers indi- 
cate an appreciation that the distances spoken of imply a lack of 
community integration at least in some measure. 

A merger in Cleveland of Health Council, Red Cross Teaching 
Center, and Social Hygiene Association with the Association for 
Adult Education in a Division of Informal Adult Education of 
Cleveland College, illustrates the dissatisfaction with certain former 
community forms. In the field of foreign-language groups the urge 
toward an affiliation of fraternal societies became quite vocal and 
vigorous. On the other hand, the social agencies under Jewish aus- 
pices stressed Jewish culture and Jewish associations for Jews more 
than in previous years. 

The rapid evolution of the rural community was shown in several 
studies. In one paper a thorough study of European villages was 
recommended in order that favorable characteristics might be incor- 
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porated in American rural neighborhoods, said by the author to be 
rapidly changing. Somewhat as a balance was the conclusion in 
one of the reports of Zimmerman and Corson that there is danger of 
undue effort to disturb the rural family organization. 


REGIONALISM 


Community organization and city planning took their subordinate 
places in the much discussed subject of regionalism that promises 
to maintain an “up stage” position for a few years to come in the 
discussions of adjustment of small and old social organization to the 
newer and larger industrial units. Warren S. Thompson in Mercury 
and Stuart Chase in Harper’s announced that the city is turning out 
badly as a social unit both as regards satisfactory human association 
and efficiency; and must be reorganized as a part of a larger unit. 
For the rural community with its village and hinterland the idea is 
quite common today, and the year saw considerable discussion of 
methods of relating them in a “region” or “area.”’ The studies of 
the regional plan of New York emerged from a city planning scheme 
into regionalism in the eyes of the public through the book by Duffus, 
Mastering a Metropolis and the proposals for the reclamation of the 
Jersey meadows. The regional concept was treated in scientific pa- 
pers from the point of view of German and French development. 
At least one group in America has discussed planning on state and 
national bases, involving the social, economic, political, and cultural 
life of the areas involved. 


EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENT 


The relation of school and community became a matter of im- 
portant discussion. The urbanization of the school was described 
in articles and the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection received reports from various committees recommending 
close relation between school authorities and community agencies 
as well as the home. A very close tie-up under educational leader- 
ship of all agencies dealing with the child was proposed for the 
summer by the Committee on the Vacation of the School Child. 
The Committee on Community Environment summarized the re- 
liance of character-building agencies on community attitudes and 
recommended the fostering of planned communities. The report in- 
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cluded a study of the rapidly increasing real-estate or planned com- 
munities in the United States. A report to another of the committees 
concluded there are between eight and ten thousand community 
centers or houses in the country. 

In Oregon effort was made to study the community organizations 
numbering one hundred to one hundred fifty that have sprung up in 
recent years, supposedly as an answer to overcommercialization. 


STUDIES 


The first issue of Social Service Year Book contained careful state- 
ments of the function and present importance of various forms of 
community organization. The study conducted in South Dakota of 
the Hutterische Communities furnished suggestive inquiries for the 
student of the modern community. 

At the University of Cincinnati the study of the urban commu- 
nity included the preparation of a research tract map, making of 
spot maps for specific types of data, study of negro invasions into 
white areas, distribution of institutions, and transportation systems. 
The study of delinquency areas in Chicago by Shaw was discussed 
considerably in considering community influences. The citizen’s as- 
sociations in Washington were studied. The studies of various as- 
pects of settlements in New York were continued. A study was made 
of a settlement in Cleveland and a radical hypothesis of change in 
settlement organization proposed to a sympathetic group including 
the leaders of settlements in Cleveland. In the same city a study 
was made of the trend toward the use of school buildings by settle- 
ments. 

There was a great deal of consideration given to the study of 
group work and the effort made to reach a formulation of a tech- 
nique analogous to that of the family case worker. Particularly was 
the work at Western Reserve watched with interest. There group 
records were kept in some detail and experiments made in the group- 
ing of members of settlement clubs and of an experimental camp. 


STUDIES AND REPORTS 


Jane Addams, The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. New York: Macmillan. 
LeCorbusier, The City of Tomorrow and Its Planning. Translated from the 
French and Introduction by F. Etchells. New York: Payson & Clarke. 
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Joanna C. Colcord, Community Planning in Unemployment Emergencies 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. (Paper.) 

R. L. Duffus, Mastering a Metropolis. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Charles Gide, Communist and Co-operative Colonies. Translated by Ernest F. 
Row. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 

Hugh Ferriss, The Metropolis of Tomorrow. Ives Washburn. 

June P. Guild, Director, The Negro in Richmond, Virginia. Report of the Rich- 
mond Negro Welfare Committee, 1929. 

Zephine Humphrey, The Beloved Community. New York: E. P. Dutton. 

Theodora K. Hubbard and Henry V. Hubbard, Our Cities Today and Tomorrow, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Marjorie F. Irwin, The Negro in Charlotteville and Abermarle County. Publica- 
tions of the University of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. 

Theodore B. Manny, Rural Municipalities, A Sociological Study of Social Gov- 
ernment in the United States. New York: Century Co. 

Paul Morand, “‘New York.’’ New York: Holt. 

John Herman Randall, Jr., Our Changing Civilizatior, How Science and the 
Machine Are Reconstructing Modern Life. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1929. 

Jennings J. Rhyne, Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their Villages. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 

Clifford R. Shaw and Assistants, Delinquency Areas. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 

Graham Taylor, Pioneering on Social Frontiers. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 

Pierce Williams and F. E. Croxton, Corporation Contributions to Organized Wel- 
fare Service. New York: Bureau of Economic Research, Publication No. 16. 

Margaretta Williamson, The Social Worker in Group Work. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 
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RURAL LIFE 


BRUCE L. MELVIN 
Cornell University 


ABSTRACT 


Rural life in the year 1930 was especially marked by the economic depression and 
the drought. The mechanization of farming which for some years has been in process 
was especially felt by virtue of a surplus of wheat being thrown on a world-market with 
a declining price. An automobile generation has come into societal Bye vee agg in 
rural life only recently, which is making for a greater intensity in social change. Farm 
population increased in 1930, and the urban-rural flow was greater in some sections 
than the rural-urban current. The social organization of rural life is rapidly shifting 
from a locality basis to special-interest groupings, and this characteristic is becoming 
increasingly marked. 

CATACLYSMIC EVENTS 


The subject of social change in American rural life for 1930 is of 
exceedingly wide scope in space and subject matter but narrowly 
limited in time. This restriction forces the writer on the subject to 
confine himself to the most salient aspects and to give limited statis- 
tical evidence in support of generalizations. However, the year 1930 
is likely to stand unique in the annals of rural change because it was 
marked by events of a cataclysmic nature and by the merging of 
tendencies noticeable for previous years. It is to the discussion of 
these events and tendencies’noticeable in the year that this treatise 
is devoted. 

The drop in prices of farm products and the drought smote the 
heart of rural America, and disregarding what rate of recovery may 
be, the consequences will reach well into the future. “Even in bad 
years 1930 stands unique.”* The total production in crops in 1930 
fell only 5 per cent below that of 1929 but the value was 28 per cent 
less, making a monetary drop of $2,400,000,000 below that of the 
previous year. On December 1, 1930, the prices of the 21 principal 
farm crops averaged 100.2 per cent of the five-year pre-war average, 
compared with 131.1 per cent for the year before. Prices of farm 
products declined more rapidly than did those of the goods which 
the farmers have to buy." 

* The Agricultural Situation, monthly report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, January 1, 1931. 
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The depression of 1920-21 caused the prices of farm products to 
turn violently downward making a wide disparity between the pros- 
perity of the country and the city. Though some recovery for the 
farmer’s prices was experienced during the intervening decade, the 
business slump of 1930 wiped out all this advance and prices started 
falling violently to levels the lowness of which multitudes of the 
present-day farmers have not previously known. The situation of 
the farmer prevents him from buying the factory products, and in 
turn the workers dependent on the factories cannot buy from the 
farmer. Whether or not this whole maladjustment is part of the 
process of lessening the disparity in price levels between farm and 
factory it is impossible to say because factors seem to be working 
that have not been prevalent in previous agricultural depressions. 
The recovery for both urban and rural interests was coexistent fol- 
lowing the depression of 1873 and in the process price levels of the 
two groups came near together. Today, machinery for farms, and 
relatively widely variant demands for both farm and factory goods 
make possible the re-establishment of an equilibrium on new levels 
between agriculture and manufacturing. This will force wide re- 
adjustments in agriculture, and if we may judge from the last few 
years agriculture must also constantly make adjustments to a dy- 
namic society. These remarks lead to only one generalization; 1930, 
as a crisis year, may become outstanding in the judgment of the 
economic historian of the future, by very definite changes and 
trends, marking the beginning of new forms in economic and social 
organization due to the pressure of new techniques and methods of 
living. 

The hardships common to both industry and agriculture neces- 
sitate a common solution of the common problems, the portent of 
which has been the lessening of the rabid conflicts between rural and 
urban groups. This process is not an immediate result of the de- 
pression but has come gradually, growing less severe between the 
villagers and countrymen since the year 1922 and immediately fol- 
lowing. The farmers shortly after the disappointments of their early 
reverses perceived that the merchants were not deliberate tricksters 
but were in an economic web equally precarious with themselves. 
The toleration and understanding has apparently spread from the 
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small centers to the urban society and Wall Street is no longer the 
personified cause of economic ills. This statement is from a more or 
less general observation but it is a hypothesis for consideration in 
any analysis of the rural-urban relationships involved in the eco- 
nomic conditions of 1930. 

The drought added to the economic depression, intensifying the 
grievous difficulties prevalent, and making the problem one of sur- 
vival instead of merely losing farms in some localities. By the close 
of 1930 relief in some form had been given to the twenty-one follow- 
ing states: Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. These states have 
a total of 1,848 counties of which 1,016 had been so affected that 
reduced freight rates had been extended to them. During the fall of 
1930 the Red Cross sent seed to 238 counties scattered in the states 
of Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. At the same time food was supplied to the worst affected 
areas in Arkansas and Kentucky.” 

The drought has affected an area much wider than that which the 
figures indicate. Though the seriousness might not have been the 
same in other counties of the states mentioned or in other states its 
reaches have been widespread and the consequences will not be en- 
compassed by these particular county or state lines. 

Figures showing the comparative extent of the drought will give 
concreteness to the difficulty. The rural population of these twenty- 
one states totals approximately 34,000,000 or over 60 per cent of the 
rural population of the United States. This rural population, ex- 
cepting in a very few of these states, is agricultural, being composed 
of farmers or those directly dependent on farmers. Since the census 
figures on the farm population are not yet available it is impossible 
to state exactly the number of farm people affected, but it looks like 
one-half to two-thirds of the farm population are involved. 


? DeWitt Smith, “Drought Relief; The First Phase,” Red Cross Courier, January 1, 
1931. 

3 Space does not permit the discussion of the sociology of a crisis, and the effects of 
one of this nature can be measured only after the passing of considerable time. 
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SOME SPECIAL INFLUENCES 


Certain trends noticeable previous to 1930 became of epochal 
consequence during the year. The production and marketing of 
wheat reached a crucial stage owing to the rapid increase in the 
decade prior to 1930 and the coming of Russia, in a rather uncertain 
manner, into the competition of the world market. “The area sown 
in southwestern winter wheat states increased approximately 4,000,- 
ooo acres from 1924 to 1929. During the same period the area in 
Canada, Argentine, and Australia combined increased 10,000,000 
acres.’’4 “‘Russia continues to be a very important factor in the wheat 
market. Reports of shipments from the first of July into the second 
week of October total about 25,000,000 bushels. This is more than 
twice the amount shipped in the corresponding period of the 1926- 
27 season when the total exports amounted to about 49,000,000 
bushels. .... Uncertainty as to how much Russia may ship is 
probably more important at the present time than the actual volume 
of the shipments.” 

The precarious situation of wheat had its counteraction in the 
wheat-growing areas. A specific example tells something of the 
story. The dry-land farming region of eastern Colorado is one sec- 
tion where wheat acreage was expanded, its grazing land being put 
under cultivation. During the summer of 1930 the writer found one 
county in this region in which land that a few years ago sold for 
$25.00 an acre was being resold for grazing for $2.50 an acre. Ina 
county-seat village there stood a fine Catholic school building and 
a Methodist church of exceedingly beautiful design and architecture. 
The Catholic school was closed and the prospects were that the 
Catholic church which stood near-by would soon cease having serv- 
ices because over one-half of the parishioners had moved away and 
the remainder were in a very poor financial condition. The Meth- 
odist organization was struggling with a heavy debt, and the minis- 
ter was more anxious to leave than to aid in lifting the burden from 
the backs of his congregation. 

4 The World Wheat Outlook, 1930, and Facts Farmers Should Consider, U.S. a: 
ment of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 95, August, 1930. 


8 World Wheat Prospects, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, WH-54, October 21, 1930. 
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The year 1930 stands at the end of a decade marked by the rapid 
mechanization of farming. The number of combines, which affords 
an example of this phenomenon, sold in the United States in 1923 
was 1,099; in 1926, 6,277; and in 1929, 19,666. With conditions as 
they have been during the year of 1930 these twelve months seem 
to have stood in the midst of a deciding period respecting whether 
rural life is to be completely mechanized and industrialized or the 
unity of the farm home, farm family, and home-ownership ideal to 
remain paramount. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


Population shifts, from a sociologist’s standpoint, have two spe- 
cial interests: the change in social control, and migrations. 

Young men and women who cannot remember the pre-automobile 
days came into the picture of social organization in rural life within 
the last year in so far as such is possible within a twelve months’ 
period. Their habits are not bound to the old neighborhood store, 
local church, village center, or some special locality group because 
the automobile has made it possible for them to form numerous con- 
nections outside their immediate vicinity. Furthermore, many of 
them have gone to high school at the county-seat town or at some 
distance from their home and by so doing they have forgotten the 
old family locality loyalty. Henceforth the automobile generations 
will help determine the policies for rural schools, rural churches, 
rural organizations, and other aspects of rural welfare. 

The decade ending in 1930 was notable for the livid flow of popu- 
lation from the farms and rural centers, the phenomenon having 
spread to every part of the Union. Indeed, this flow began in the 
sixties in New England and for the farm population spread over the 
whole of the United States. 

The flow of population from the farms in 1930 was reversed in 
some sections and the net result of the two-way flow almost balanced 
in other sections. Adding the excess of births over deaths to the 
farm population of 1929 there was an actual increase of farm popu- 
lation in 1930. The net movement away was 151,000 but the normal 
increase by births over deaths was 359,000 leaving a larger farm pop- 


° The World Wheat Outlook, 1930, etc., op. cit. 
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ulation of 208,000 at the close than at the beginning of the year, 
Farm population gained for the first time in ten years, the move. 
ment from the farms was the smallest for any year since 1922, the 
first year for which information of this kind became available, and 
in part of the sections the flow from the cities was greater than the 
flow to them. The movement from the cities to the farms was great- 
er than the reverse migration in the Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, and East South Central states, while in the other sections 
more left the farms than returned but the excess was not so great 
as previously.’ 

One phase of the back-to-the-land movement has been the build- 
ing of country homes by city workers, which has been especially 
prevalent for the past few years in the industrial sections of the 
Northeast and near large urban centers in other parts of the country, 
The situation in Massachusetts affords a good example where a 
study of it has been made. 

Of the total number of operators interviewed in Lowell and Taunton areas 
(115 and 84, respectively), only seven were regular farmers before they began to 
practice agriculture on a part-time basis. .... The present part-time farmers in 
the industrialized areas come largely from the urban elements of population. 
....+ From the survey of 820 houses in Holden, it was found that 585 families 
living in the same number of dwellings were engaged in some farming on their 
land holdings. ... . Only 66 or a little over 11 per cent were bona fide farmers. 


The rest devoted only part of their time to farming, getting an additional in- 
come from outside employment or some other source.® 


SHIFT IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Change in the social organization of rural life cannot be measured 
in terms of one year but owing to the pressure of the economic 
crisis and the hardships of the drought it seems probable that, 
some decades hence, 1930 may be regarded as the focal point in a 
transitory social structure. Certain tendencies are likely to be ac- 
centuated while others retarded through the stimuli of adverse con- 
ditions and the attendant reorganization of rural society in accord- 
ance with our means of rapid transportation. 

7 Release from the Office of Information, U.S. Department of Agriculture, February 
1g, 1931. 


8 David Rozman, Part-Time Farming in Massachusetis, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 266, 1930. 
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RURAL LIFE 


A tendency which seems to have become general over the whole 
of the United States is the decline in population and relative impor- 
tance of the small agricultural village. It started in the East some 
decades ago? and the movement has spread westward. “Of the 500 
incorporated villages [in Iowa] under 500 in population, 199 gained 
a total population of 7,001, while the remaining lost 12,077” be- 
tween 1920 and 1930. Of the ten villages scattered in California, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Iowa varying in size from about 700 to 
2,900 the vacant stores ranged from 2 to 14, the largest number 
being in a village of 1,165 in the raisin-growing section of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Villages sufficiently near cities to feel their keen competition are 
no longer the centers for farm population though they may continue 
to render certain types and limited services. The polarity of rural 
life is in marked transition from the small to the larger centers, and 
it is impossible to predict the structure in which the polarity-equi- 
librium may be re-established. 

The shifting of polarity marks the disintegration of the old com- 
munity and neighborhood” and the reorganization of rural life about 
special interests and more or less on stratified lines. An excellent 
example of the successful organization of special interest groups is 
the Farm Bureau of Iowa. It is organized on a township basis, no 
attention being paid to the old community boundaries; the natural 
community basis about which the rural sociologists have said much 
plays a very little part in the success of this farmers’ organization. 
Of course, in some cases, the community boundaries and the town- 
ship lines coincide but that is the exception and not the rule. The 


9 Clayton A. Burdick, “Rural Wreckage in New England,” New England Magazine, 
Vol. XLVII, No. 1, March, 1912. 

© William L. Harter and R. E. Stewart, The Population of Iowa, Its Composition and 
Change, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Bulletin No. 275. 

1 The writer studied villages and churches for the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research in these four states during the summer of 1930, and in writing this article is 
deeply indebted to this organization. 


% For discussion of the neighborhoods of the past see Rural Primary Groups by 
J. H. Kolb, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Research Bulle- 
tin 51 (1921). 
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fact that a community organization and a farm bureau both succeed 
within overlapping territory and dissimilarity in the boundary lines 
testifies to the special interest groupings. 

The year 1930 marks a stage in rural life where stratification js 
marked in many sections. If, as in the case of New York, migration 
has been heavy this aspect has evolved in the process of population 
shifting. Economic factors and the traditions of the old families 
seem to be the accompanying conditions in the old sections. On the 
other hand regions like California have it well marked by racial 
groupings. The democracy born in a rural society, nurtured through 
pride of place and occupation, and forming a dominating tradition 
in farm life seems to be passing with the increasing stratification. 
One man is no longer as good as another, and social intercourse is 
coming to be governed by defined groups and not through living 
close together. This stratification is not controlled by title or law, 
but the tastes, interests, economic status, and educational attain- 
ment all contribute to making it real. 


CONCLUSION 


In writing this article the author has realized that it should serve 
various functions in accordance with the particular annual volume 
in which it is printed and the different interests of the readers. In 
order that it might be a record of certain changes a collection of facts 
have been presented, in order that it might indicate changes in 
process a few tendencies probably more or less obvious have been 
discussed, and in order that it might further interest in rural life 
both for the professional worker and the casual observer suggestions 
which may not always have the general support of generally recog- 
nized facts have been made. 
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THE FAMILY’ 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 


Outwardly it has been an uneventful year in the history of the American family with 
the exception of the White House Conference and the establishment of the first matri- 
monial clinic. There is evidence of an increasing control in ntal and sex education 
and of a greater protest against contemporary mores and law, especially with 
to divorce and the use of contraceptives. The activities of the Roman Catholic church 
to conserve family life were given impetus by the encyclical of Pope Pius XI issued at 
the close of the year. The major problem has been family relief on account of industrial 
depression and unemployment. 


TRENDS 


The history of the family for 1930 appears on the surface to be an 
uneventful one. Nothing striking has happened in organization, leg- 
islation, or even agitation. One gathers the impression, however, 
that it has been an important year in which more constructive activ- 
ities have occurred than for several years past. There has been an 
increase in the interest in parental education, especially on the part 
of high-school teachers. Courses on the family in colleges have been 
strengthened, and their popularity appears to have increased among 
students in home economics departments and sociology. 

Testimony is given by specialists near to the problem that there 
has been a marked increase in sex instruction. This has not been 
confined to problems of childhood, for the needs of the adolescent 
and the adult have had some recognition. It is significant that the 
interest of churches in sex education has slightly increased and that 
experiments in preparing for matrimony are being made. 

The meeting of the problem of unemployment referred to in the 
report for 1929 became in 1930 the major activity of the charitable 
organizations. 

STATISTICS 


The most important statistical study of the family has been made 
by Professors Dwight Sanderson and Harold F. Dorn, of Cornell 
University, who prepared for the White House Conference an in- 


* The author wishes to thank correspondents who have reported material from their 
various sections and especially to register his appreciation of the valuable service of 
Miss Flora Thurston, of the National Council for Parental Education, and the assist- 
ance of Miss Ina V. Young, Research Associate, University of North Carolina. 
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vestigation, “The Relation of Density and Aggregation of Popula- 
tion to the Family.” The results of this study show that for almost 
every phase of family life the larger the community the less favor- 
able is the situation for the family. The authors contend, however, 
that since the city family has assets as well as liabilities, we must 
assume that the family as an institution is being forced to change 
to meet a new environmental situation. This investigation will be 
published at Washington. 


ORGANIZATION 


One of the most significant things that has happened in the his- 
tory of the American family was the organization of the Institute of 
Family Relations by Paul Popenoe, at Los Angeles, California. The 
following classification shows the nature of the problems presented 
by the first five hundred clients of this Institute: 


Family maladjustment.................... 129 
Child welfare... .. 

500 


Ohio State University and the University of Cincinnati have ex- 
tended their work in parental education. Parent and sex education 
have been emphasized by the University of Minnesota and the 
American Social Hygiene Association. The National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A. has also extended its program of parent and sex education. 
The International Congress on Mental Hygiene, held at Washing- 
ton, stressed topics of great importance of family welfare, while the 
White House Conference held in November was the most significant 
gathering of persons interested in children and the family ever held 
in America. 

Social Forces inaugurated during the year a department devoted 
to marriage and the family. 

Under the stimulus of Dr. William S. Keller was held the seventh 
summer session of the Department of Social Service, Diocese of 
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Southern Ohio Protestant Episcopal Church, as a training clinic for 
modern pastoral service. 

In March a movement was inaugurated at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
organize a divorce-prevention clinic for the handling of domestic 
relations problems. 

An interesting development in some of the more progressive 
churches has been the establishment of matrimonial service, fre- 
quently called a “‘marriage clinic.” Usually instruction in the appli- 
cations of marriage is the chief function of these organizations. The 
Old Stone Church at Cleveland is an example. 

During the year the twelfth birth-control clinic was established by 
the Los Angeles County Health Department. These are said to be 
the only clinics of the kind in the United States that are integral 
parts of the public department of health. 

From California comes also the statement that there has been a 
marked trend toward the establishment of home-making classes for 
boys in the high schools. 


AGITATION 


The need of more opportunities for the establishment of social re- 
lationships between young people in the cities interested in the possi- 
bility of marriage is being felt by students of the urban families. To 
meet this problem in some cities an effort at co-operation is being 
made by the Y.M.C.A.’s and the Y.W.C.A.’s. 

Some church members propose that there be a double marriage 
ceremony: the first to be performed secularly before a public official, 
and the second by a minister for those who desire it and who by it 
attest their religious interest. 

One of the most significant events of 1930 has been the disregard- 
ing of conventional taboos of the discussion of venereal diseases by 
newspapers on the part of the News Sentinel of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
a Scripps-Howard paper. The usual vague phraseology was replaced 
by the frank use of ‘‘venereal disease.’’ This unusual policy met with 
little criticism and much approval. 

The popularizing of knowledge of birth control has continued 
throughout the year, and there has been an increased agitation for 
the repeal of restrictive laws, especially as they relate to the doctor’s 
right to give contraceptive information. 
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LEGISLATION 


Legislatures of few of the states met during the year. In Louisiana 
important legislation concerning the family was the passage of the 
Child’s Aid bill. It was enacted that aid granted should be sufficient 
with other income to enable mothers to care for their children in 
their own homes. 

Unquestionably, no part of law is more lagging behind social ex- 
perience than that relating to familial experience. This is particular- 
ly true with reference to divorce legislation. American practice and 
the theory of American law are far apart. 

With the beginning of 1931 legislation influencing family life has 
been introduced in many state legislatures. The year 1931 promises 
to register some of the pressure that the mores are exerting against 
statutory law. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, in December, introduced into Congress 
a bill to establish an executive department to be known as the De- 
partment of the Home and the Child, to promote and foster educa- 
tion, home and family life, and child welfare. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE FAMILY 


There is considerable evidence of increased activity on the part of 
the Catholic church in matters pertaining to marriage, parent educa- 
tion, and family life generally. 

The appearance of the first Catholic textbook on the family, An 
Introductory Siudy of the Family, by Schmiedeler, designed especially 
for use in Catholic higher schools, has paved the way for more at- 
tention to this subject in the Catholic school system. 

The leit motif of the National Convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Women (at Denver) was the family. The convention 
resolutions called for a vigorous campaign of resistance against at- 
tacks on the Christian ideal of the family, a constructive program of 
family education, including character education, parent education, 
and pre-parental training, and the appointment of a nation-wide 
committee to undertake an intensive study of the subject of family 
education. 

The various activities of the church to conserve family life were 
given tremendous impetus by the encyclical (Casti connubii, “Of 
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Chaste Wedlock”’) of Pius XI issued at the very end of the year. 
This document apparently received more immediate attention in 
this country than any papal pronouncement ever made. It is a 
powerful restatement of the traditional stand of the church on mat- 
ters of faith and morals in the field of marriage and the family, an 
unmistakable reiteration of the unalterable stand of the church on 
such matters as divorce, birth control, and experimental marriage. 
In the following mention is made of a number of points that are ap- 
parently stressed as among the more important? 

Matrimony is a divine institution, not of human origin. 

Among the blessings of marriage the child holds the first place. 
The rearing of the child is a parental duty. 

Conjugal faith is mentioned as another blessing of marriage. The 
term means marital chastity and mutual love and respect. Abuses 
of this blessing, such as artificial limitation of the family, are con- 
demned as “hateful abominations.” 

Matrimony is a sacrament; the bond of marriage indissoluble. 
Under certain circumstances, however, a separation is permissible. 

A proper understanding of matrimony, by way of preparation for 
the married state, is proclaimed essential. 

The dangers of mixed marriages are warned against. 

The husband is head of the home; the wife is in no sense a minor 
but a companion of the husband having all the rights which belong 
to the dignity of a human being. The public authority should adapt 
the civil rights of women to modern needs. 

Abortion is condemned. Referring to sterilization, it is pointed 
out that when there is no crime presenting cause for grave punish- 
ment, the state ‘‘can never directly harm or tamper with the integrity 
of the body, either for reason of eugenics or for any other reason.” 

Both spiritual and civil remedies for the abuses of marriage are 
suggested. Among the spiritual are mentioned true humility, per- 
sonal sanctity through the frequentation of the sacraments, a proper 
understanding of the sacrament of matrimony and adequate prepa- 
ration for its reception. Among the civil remedies are mentioned help 
for those in need and greater conformity between civil and ecclesi- 
astical law with regard to marriage. 

* Summarized by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, Atchison, Kan. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


During the year there has been a great deal of material published 
relating to problems of the family. Paul Popenoe has published a 
study of happiness in one thousand marriages of educated people, 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse has published her study on suc- 
cessful marriage. The Presbyterian church, to stimulate interest in 
the family, has edited a book entitled Twenty-four Views of Mar- 
riage. 

STUDIES 


The Social Science Research Council assigned fellowships to pre- 
pare scholars for family-adjustment work. 

The Child Welfare Survey of South Carolina, under the auspices 
of the American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary, was 
completed. 


Other studies finished or in the process are: 


HELEN BERNARD. Social Relations of 200 Families Served by a Case Work Agen- 
cy. Kansas, 1931. 

WILraM Paut CARTER. The Only Child: A Sociological Study of Certain Family 
Relationships. Chicago, 1930. 

Joun Do.tarp. The Changing Functions of the American Family. Chicago, 
1931. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN FRAzIER. The Negro Family in Chicago. Chicago, 1930. 

Wayne Gray. Measuring the Farm Family’s Standard of Life by Its Sparetime 
Activities and Expenditures. Wisconsin, 1930. 

JouHn WARWICK INNES. Causes of the Decline in the Birth-Rates in Western and 
Northern Europe and the United States. Columbia, 1933. 

W.R. P. IRELAND. Rooming-House Life in the Lower North Side. Chicago. 

Ruts Linpquist. A Study of Home Management in Relation to Child Develop- 
ment. North Carolina. 

CHARLES RoBERT MEtx. A Study of Marriage and Divorce in Indiana. Indiana. 

CurrrorD R. SHAw. Family Background in Male Juvenile Delinquency. Chi- 
cago. 

Maup Watson. The Emotional Maladjustmenis of Parents as Reflected in Per- 
sonality Problems of Children. New York University School of Education. 

ROBERT S. WILSON. Transient Families. Kansas. 

Dorotuy BARKER. The Value to Family Case Work of Individualizing the Child. 
Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Science. 

Doris ELLA Bemis. A Comparison of the Legislation of Nebraska Concerning the 
Political, Social and Economic Status of Women and That of a Selected Group 
of Other States. Nebraska. 
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Lema M. Benepict. Desertion and Non-support as Factors in Dependency of 
1,000 Cases Relieved by the Boston Department of Public Welfare, 1923-29. 
Simmons School of Social Work. 

SarAH BENEDICT. Evaluation of Treatment Methods for Cases of Domestic Dif- 
ficulty. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Exma Bisnop. An Analysis of Behavior Exhibited in the Family by Man and 
Wife When the Man Works Full Time and the Woman is Employed outside the 
Home at Least Two Days a Week. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Hazet W. Brivces. Maternity Services of the Boston City Hospital in 1929. 
Simmons School of Social Work. 

P. Brinton. “Keeping Time” —the Homemaker’s Use of Time and Man- 
agement of Homemaking Processes. North Carolina. 

Harriet K. Brooxs. Pregnant Women in Families Relieved by the Boston De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 1923-29. Simmons School of Social Work. 

Ruts S. Brusu. A Study of the Women’s Organizations in a Connecticut Town. 
Columbia. 

OLIVER BUTTERFIELD. The Social Effects of the California Law Which Requires 
That Three Days Must Elapse between the Application for and the Granting 
of a Marriage License. Southern California. 

MariAN H. CANGNEY. Recreation within the Family as a Possible Aid in Case 
Treatment. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Caro. G. Carson. Sick Children in Families Relieved by the Boston Department 
of Public Welfare, 1923-29. Simmons School of Social Work. 

EvELYN Cope. A Study of Parent Education. Kansas. 

CATHERINE DENISON. The Family Deserter. Western Reserve, School of Applied 
Social Sciences. 

ELteanor D. Goitz. Dependent Families and the Chicago Housing Problem. 
Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Mary E. GrirFinc. A Study of Rural Woman in China. Cornell. 

Frank L. Groat. Comparison of Scholarship and Socialization of Intermediate 
School Students from Broken and Unbroken Homes. Michigan State College. 

MARTHA Haycoop HALL. A Study of the Nursemaid. Chicago. 

CreceLiaA M. HARTMAN. An Evaluation of Case Treatment of Fifty Widowers’ 
Families. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

M. PAULINE Hitt. Methods by Which the Family Case Worker Establishes Rap- 
port with Individual Members of Families. Western Reserve, School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. 

JoHN FRANKLIN HowE LL. Effects of Divorce upon the Children. Texas. 

ELpA KANALLy. The Social Adjustment in the Homes of Relatives of Children 
with Institutional Experience. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

Mary Atice Kenprick. A Study of Dependency among the Families of Certain 
Prisoners of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet. Northwestern. 
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CLAUDIA LIEBENTHAL. Some Relationships between Financial Dependency ang 
Large Families. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social Sciences, 

Lois McVey. A Case Study of 100 American and Foreignborn Families Known 
to the Cleveland Associated Charities in 1920-28. Western Reserve, School of 
Applied Social Sciences. 

Mary NIcotts. A Study of Rural Family Relations with Special Reference to 
Methodology. Wisconsin. 

Lucite WriGHT PLouGHE. Parental Control in Primitive Society. New York 
University, Graduate School. 

VocILLe Pratt. A Study of Families Eligible for Mothers’ Pension, Western Re- 
serve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

ANNE L. Pujos. An Analysis of the Depiction of Family Life in Selected English 
Novels of the Twentieth Century. Southern California. 

IRVING FREDERICK REICHERT. An Outline of the History of Marriage in Israel, 
Columbia. 

VaRINA Moore Ruopes. A Study of Privileged Families in Piedmont, Virginia, 
Virginia. 

JANET STOREY. Socio-psychiatric Factors Involved in the Parent-Child Relation- 
ship When the Child Is Adopted. Western Reserve, School of Applied Social 
Sciences. 

HELEN E. Straus. The History of Professional and Non-professional Jewish Re- 
lief Societies in Cleveland Dealing with Problems in the Family. Western Re- 
serve, School of Applied Social Sciences. 

Tuomas LESTER SWANDER. Sociological Data in Family Case Records. Kansas. 

ArtuurR H. Toompson. Effect of Broken Homes on the Scholarship and Socializa- 
tion of Intermediate School Students. Michigan State College. 

PAULINE THROWER. Laws of Oklahoma with Reference to the Parent-Child Rela- 
tionship. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

CONSTANCE TYLER. A Study of 184 Families Receiving Mothers’ Aid from the 
Boston Department of Public Welfare, 1923-29. Simmons, School of Social 
Work. 

GERTRUDE VAILE. Some Problems of Family Social Work in Rural Communities, 
North Carolina. 

DoroOTHEA VARNTZ. The Treatment by a Family Case Worker of Families in 
Which There Is Physical Disability. Western Reserve, School of Applied 
Social Sciences. 

HELEN GRIFFIN WOOLBERT. Social Philosophy as a Function of Father-Son Re- 
lationship. Chicago. 

AuprEY Wricut. A Study of the Unmarried Mother. Chicago. 


THE MORE IMPORTANT CONFERENCES 
HELD DURING THE YEAR 
JAN. 23-25. Annual Conference, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
New York City. 
Jan. 17-18. Annual Meeting, American Social Hygiene Association, New York 
City. 
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Jan. 17-18. New York State Conference of Heads of College Home Economics 
Departments, Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y. 

JAN. 15-18. Second West Coast Conference on Progressive Education, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Jan. 3-4. Eastern Regional Conference of Child Welfare League, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

FEB. 25-27. Eastern State Extension Conference, Boston, Mass. 

Fes. 23-27. National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Fes 21. Conference of Ohio Congress of Parents and Teachers, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Fes. 14. Fourth Anniversary Conference of Parents’ Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fes. 10-15. Homemakers’ Farm and Home Week, New York, State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mar. 27-28. Indiana State Conference of Home Economics, Home Economics 
College Teachers Association. 

Mar. 17-20. Annual Conference in Home Economics Education Called by 
Federal Board for North Atlantic Region, New York City. 

Mar. 11. New York Conference on Adult Education, New York City. 

Mak. Institute of the State Department of Health, Augusta, Me. 

Apr. 3-5. Tenth Annual Conference, Progressive Education Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

May 19-23. Annual Meeting, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Denver, Colo. 

May 12-15. American Association for Adult Education, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 

May 5-10. First International Congress on Mental Hygiene, Washington, 
D.C. 

JuNE 16-21. Sixth Health Education Conference of the American Child Health 
Association, Sayville, L.I. 

June 24-28. Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Association, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

June 28-Juty 4. National Education Association Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 

Aus. 4-7. Fourth International Congress of Education of the Family, Liége, 
Belgium. 

Aus. 6-22. Second Women’s Conference, Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu, T.H. 

Oct. 20-22. Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Oct. 20-23. Child Study Association Conference, New York City. 

Nov. 17-19. Land Grant College Association, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 15, 17, 18. National Council of Parent Education, Second Biennial Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. 

Nov. 19-22. White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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THE CHILD 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The year 1930 was marked by an event of great significance for the well-being of 
children, namely, the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. This 
will be discussed following the presentation of certain facts regarding vital statistics, 
numbers and age distribution of children. Many important developments regarding 
children such as activities of child clinics, day nurseries, etc., are omitted because 
yearly data are not available. Following these discussions will be presented other im- 
portant events of the year affecting children. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
The latest official reports are for the year 1928 with a few pre- 
liminary figures for 1929. The crude birth-rate in 1928 was 109.7, 
registering a decline of 0.9 from the 1927 figures. The preliminary 


TABLE I* 

BIRTH-RATE FOR REGISTRATION AREA OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920-29 
Year Births per 1,000 pop. 
20.6 


* Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1928), p. 4. 
t U.S. Public Health Bulletin, Nov. 7, 1930, p. 2757. 


figures for 1929 indicate a birth-rate of 18.9, or a decline of 0.8 from 
1928. In the ten years 1920-29 inclusive the birth-rate has fallen 
from 23.7 to 18.9, a total decline of 4.8. In Table I are given the 
figures for the ten-year period 1920-29 for the birth-registration 
area of the United States, which in 1928 comprised forty-four states 
and the District of Columbia, with an estimated population of 94.4 
per cent of the Continental United States. 
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The official reports for 1928 give an infant-mortality rate (num- 
ber of deaths per 1,000 livebirths) as 69, or 4 points higher than the 
low record of 1927. The preliminary reports for 1929 indicate a rate 
of 68, which forecasts a, decline of 18 points since 1920 when the 
rate was 86. This reduction in infant mortality has been principally 
in the deaths from digestive disorders, reflecting the increasing ef- 
forts to protect the infant by maternal education, control of milk, 
and general sanitary supervision. No such decline has been achieved 
in neonatal mortality, which has fallen from 19.4 in 1920 to only 
17.8 in 1928. 

TABLE II* 


INFANT-MoRTALITY FIGURES FOR REGISTRATION AREA 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 1920-29 


Infant Mortality Infant-Mortality 

Year per eee ive Digestive Disorders Neonatal Mortality Reoiicraae 

69 7.4 17.8 1,332 
ee 65 7.8 16.8 1,325 
73 9.7 17.7 1,317 
72 I1.2 17.2 1,332 
eer 71 Q.2 17.2 1,331 
77 17.8 1,306 
76 11.7 18.1 1,327 
86 14.9 19.4 1,322 


* Birth, Stillbirth and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1920-28 inclusive). 
t U.S. Public Health Bull., Nov. 7, 1930, Pp. 2757- 


In Table II will be seen how infant mortality has been reduced 
but with no appreciable reduction in the heavier incidence of male 
deaths, although the stillbirths of males appears to be falling. This 
disproportionate incidence of stillbirths, deaths, and (as we are now 
discovering) rickets upon the male sex merits much more attention 
than it has heretofore received. If, as recent studies by Dublin and 
Lotka and by Thompson and Whelpton indicate, the rate of natural 
increase is practically zero, despite the temporary excess of births 
over deaths, this persistent handicap to males may have important 
social consequences which we have scarcely begun to explore. 

The mortality figures for children for 1928 show that the percent- 
age of total deaths under one year has declined from 20.7 in 1900 
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to 11.3 in 1928, and for those under five the decline has been from 
30.4 in 1900 to 15.7 in 1928. Of the causes of death among children 
of school age accidents continue to lead, while the old scourges of 
communicable diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, tuberculo- 
sis, are beginning to yield to the systematic efforts to combat their 
occurrence and severity. 

No discussion of births and infant mortality can ignore the mor- 
tality associated with child-bearing. The year 1928" showed an in- 
crease from 6.5 (1927) to 6.9, and the preliminary figures for 1929? 
indicate a rate of 7 deaths of mothers per 1,000 livebirths. While 
there are some difficulties with these figures, the situation is a serious 
one, both as a medical problem and as a social condition. The avail- 
able figures indicate a higher rate for urban than rural maternal 
mortality, and a higher rate for mothers under twenty than those 
between twenty and twenty-nine years, although the rates for 
mothers thirty to thirty-nine years were higher than for mothers 
twenty to twenty-nine years of age. 

Attention should be given, in this connection, to the apparent 
changes in the ages of women bearing children since 1921. The dis- 
tribution of births per 1,000 by age of the mother for the years 1921- 
28 indicates an increase in the ages ten to fourteen, fifteen to nine- 
teen, and twenty to twenty-four, with a decrease in the ages twenty- 
five to twenty-nine and thirty to thirty-four. This would suggest 
that the child-bearing of the country, while declining in frequency 
as shown by the fall in the crude birth-rate, is shifting to a relatively 
younger group of women, as shown by the accompanying table. In 
other words, child-bearing may be starting earlier and ceasing earlier 
than formerly, with a consequent shifting in the focus of family life 
as well as a reduction in the size of families. Both of these factors 
may be of great significance to children and exert considerable in- 
fluence upon their development as biological organisms and as per- 
sonalities. 

The resultant of these changing birth-rates and infant-mortality 
rates is to be observed in the age and sex distribution of the popula- 
tion, especially the child population under nineteen. A study of 


* Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1928), Table L, p. 12. 
2U.S. Public Health Bull., Nov. 21, 1930, p. 2889. 
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Table IV, showing the percentage of the total population in the 
five age groups for the years 1900, 1910, and 1920, shows the drift 


of affairs. 
TABLE III* 
DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 BY AGE OF MOTHER 
FOR BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1921-28 


Age of Mother 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
119.0 | 113.6 | 103.9 | 101.5 91.9 
20-24. . 288.7 | 282.4 | 276.8 | 273.4 | 27§.6 | 270.04....... 269.4 
25-20. . 249.3 | 252.0 | 258.4 | 261.4 | 261.7 | 268.8 ]....... 267.7 
LY 176.1 | 181.7 | 188.3 | 189.0 | 188.6 | 189.3 |....... 182.3 
dis 112.6 114.8 | 115.5 | 116.3 | 115.9 | 116.8 ]....... 114.8 
37.4 37.8 38.3 38.7 38.5 38.2 
45-49. 3.6 3-5 3-7 3-7 3.6 3-9 
Unknown....... | 12.0 | 12.9 14.0 15.0 16.1 30.9 

Total | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| 


* Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1921~—28, inclusive). 


TABLE Iv* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY AGE GROUPS, 
UNDER NINETEEN YEARS, BIRTH-REGISTRATION AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900, 1910, 1920 


Male and Female— Years 1920 1900 
2.1 2.4 2.5 
8.9 9-9 | 9.9 

Total under 19......... 42.8 44.4 46.8 


* Population Statistics (Bureau of Census, 1900, 1910, 1920). 


The largest decrease is in the age group under five, which fell 
from 12.1 per cent of total population in 1goo to 11.6 in 1910, a 
drop of 0.5, and then to 10.9 in 1920, or a further drop of 0.7 in ten 
years. Since the fall in the birth-rate since 1920 has been greater 
than in the decade 1910-20, it is probable that the 1930 figures will 
show a decline in the age group under five to something well under 
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1o per cent. Dublin’s calculation for a stationary population indi- 
cates a child population under five of approximately 7.2 per cent, 
so that the forthcoming census report of the age and sex distribution 
for 1930 will show just how far we have gone toward that condition, 

The social adjustments which this continuing reduction in the 
child population will necessitate are just beginning to receive atten- 
tion, and it is safe to predict that before long they will become the 
focus of discussion not only for child welfare but for social welfare 
generally. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The year 1930 was marked by a number of events of considerable 
import for children. Outstanding among these was the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection’ which President Hoover 
called in November, 1930, as the third in the series initiated by 
President Roosevelt in 1909. The Conference was organized in four 
main divisions or sections: 

I. Medical Service 
II. Public Health Service and Administration 


III. Education and Training 
IV. The Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection 


For each section there was a main committee appointed, with a 
number of subcommittees, to investigate and report upon the prin- 
cipal questions affecting the well-being of children in each of these 
broad areas. Only the general summary and preliminary reports of 
these various groups are available at this writing, so that comments 
upon the Conference must be limited to the more general aspects 
of the reports presented in November. 

Perhaps the most generally significant aspect of the Conference is 
the evidence it gives that child welfare is ceasing to be a program of 
specific activities and services for a group of disadvantaged children 
and is emerging as a goal of social endeavor, to be sought through 
many complex changes and adjustments. This point appears in the 
discussion of questions far removed from actual, direct contact with 
children. To illustrate, we find in the reports of the several com- 
mittees major emphasis being given to the following topics: present- 


3 Preliminary Commitice Reports of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (1930). 
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day medical education, with particular reference to the training of 
physicians for the practice of pediatrics and obstetrics, and the prep- 
aration of nurses; the underlying principles of public-health organi- 
zation and administration, including the relations of federal, state, 
and local governments and the theory and practice of subsidies; 
the question of professional responsibilities and ethics of various 
groups; the place and function of the home and family in present- 
day society, its opportunities and obligations to meet the basic 
needs of men, women, and children, and the importance of education 
of parents and young people for home and family life; the clarifica- 
tion of the relations between federal, state, and local governments, 
and the use of federal grants-in-aid for social welfare work; the prev- 
alence and far-reaching social and individual consequences of sick- 
ness, accidents, mental disorders, unemployment, and inadequate 
family incomes; the present-day réle of the home and family, the 
church, the schools, the police and courts, industrial life, and the 
community in the satisfaction or frustration of human needs and 
functions and the development of wholesome, sane personality. 

It is suggested that when a conference on child health and pro- 
tection concerns itself with a range of social questions as great as 
these, the task of child welfare has entered upon a new phase where- 
in the well-being of the child is emerging as a sensitive measure of 
the whole of our social life and its conditioning of human welfare. 
In other words, we are beginning to test the social, economic, and 
political activities of today by the quality of childhood they produce 
and are finding that nothing is irrelevant to the welfare of children. 

Another significant aspect of the Conference is the evidence it 
gives of an enormous expansion in our knowledge of the means to 
more wholesome childhood. Not only are there available greatly 
improved methods and techniques for diagnosing and treating the 
ills and defects of childhood, but, more important, there is a grow- 
ing body of effective techniques and methods for child nurture de- 
signed to avoid these ills and defects and produce better children. 
But it is evident from the discussions that this newer knowledge has 
scarcely begun to filter into daily practice; in other words, that the 
cultural lag within the ranks of the different professions and occu- 
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pations dealing with children is considerable, so that for years to 
come we may have to wait for the slow diffusion of what the leaders 
now know to be desirable and necessary. This points to another 
change in our conception of the task of child welfare, from the pre- 
occupation with treatment and care of the handicapped, neglected, 
and delinquent or dependent child to an increasing awareness of the 
critical réle of the adults who, in one manner or another, are direct- 
ing, nurturing, treating, and educating the child. As the report of 
the subcommittee on delinquency has succinctly phrased it, ‘“Per- 
haps nothing is more real in our latter steps than the growing recog- 
nition of the fact that ‘The Problem Child’ has now become ‘The 
Problems of the Child.’ ” 

To translate the present and prospective knowledge of the essen- 
tials of wholesome child-rearing into practice calls for extensive al- 
terations and revisions in the content and method of professional 
education and the practices of physicians, nurses, dentists, educa- 
tional administrators and teachers, leaders of recreational and 
leisure-time activities, police, courts, probation officers, adminis- 
trators, and attendants of the various child-caring institutions, re- 
ligious leaders, and numerous others. In addition we must contem- 
plate the further task of developing within the home and family a 
readiness to adopt and use this knowledge through education of 
youth for home and family life and through parental education for 
adults. 

Without minimizing the necessity for immediate improvement in 
the many and serious conditions and handicaps now burdening our 
child population, it must be recognized that this Conference has 
presented a program which goes far beyond the earlier conferences, 
not only in the range of subjects covered, but in viewing child wel- 
fare as a task of better nurture for all children through every chan- 
nel and agency. In doing so it has given evidence of a change in the 
status of the child more radical and far reaching than would have 
been believed possible a few years ago. Not the least interesting as- 
pect of this change is the absence from the report and discussions of 
any consciousness of being very radical, which again suggests the 
distance we have traveled since 1919 or 1909. 
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OTHER EVENTS 


While the Conference was laying down these foundations for a 
wider conception of child welfare and its effective achievement, the 
country has been faced with two possible major threats to the well- 
being of children: the extensive drought which has brought hard- 
ship and privation to the agricultural population of the South Atlan- 
tic, East-South Central and West-South Central regions, and the 
severe economic depression with the country-wide unemployment 
crisis (although depressions have often been accompanied by a 
lowered death-rate). Energetic efforts have been made to provide 
relief for the drought sufferers and the families of the unemployed 
which may mitigate the devastating effect of these conditions upon 
childhood. In the light of the Conference program with its emphasis 
upon the child as a product of the social, economic, and political 
conditions surrounding him, it is probable that 1930 will be marked 
as a black year for children, the influence of which will be apparent 
for many years to come, as we have seen in the child population of 
the war period abroad. In certain areas we may see the curiously 
ironic situation of improved child care and nutrition, as the relief 
organizations, under the spur of the emergency, provide, through 
schools and elsewhere, something approaching an adequate physical 
care of the child. 

From the viewpoint of the child as a product or resultant of social 
situations and change, the year 1930 was marked by the appearance 
of two important declarations affecting the home and family, name- 
ly, the pronouncement of the Anglican bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference in England last summer and the recent issuance of the 
Pope’s encyclical ‘fon Christian Marriage.” Not only as they affect 
marriage and the family, but in their treatment of contraception, 
these two statements must be regarded as highly important for the 
status of the child. The Lambeth Conference statement recognized 
and by implication approved the practice of contraception under 
certain circumstances, thereby adding the Anglican group to other 
Protestant groups which now admit birth control. The encyclical 
reiterates the existing condemnation by the Catholic church of any 
deliberate efforts to prevent conception. The encyclical also declares 
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the necessity of an adequate income for the maintenance of the fam- 
ily and of the provision thereof from public funds if private employ- 
ment and charity are not sufficient. In this latter point the encycii- 
cal is at one with the declarations made by the White House Con- 
ference of the imperative need for an improved family income to 
protect childhood. 

It is not unwarranted to say, therefore, that the year 1930 wit- 
nessed an unusually active interest in the well-being of children, with 
particular emphasis upon the social conditions affecting the home 
‘and family and the nurture of children. In the perspective of the 
years to come this emphasis and concern may appear of more im- 
portance than any of the legislative and administrative changes for 
direct child care and protection. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
ABSTRACT 

The year 1930 saw 6 women elected to the House of Representatives and 145 in legis- 
latures in 39 states. A referendum in Illinois opened jury service to women. The ma- 
jority of women continue to oppose the blanket equal-rights amendment and to work 
for specific legislation removing legal discriminations against women. There has been a 
slight revival of interest in protective legislation for women in industry. Studies show 
earnings for women in industry and also for women in business and the professions rela- 
tively low in comparison with those of men. There is a growing emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity of more occupational guidance, especially for the college woman. 

The year just passed has not seen any epoch-making event chang- 
ing the status of women but many indications of a steady and con- 
tinuous development toward improvement in their political and 
economic status. 

In the political field women continue to gain slowly. There are 
now 9 women in Congress. Two of them were defeated in the No- 
vember elections, 1 for re-election and the other as a candidate for 
the Senate, and a third withdrew of her own wish. The Seventy- 
second Congress will have 6 women members whereas the Seventy- 
first started with 8. In all 13 women have been elected to the House 
of Representatives in thirteen years and 2 have been unsuccessful 
candidates for the Senate. With 435 members in the House this 
seems a slow process unless one looks back at the great number of 
years during which women did not have the franchise. 

Three of the 6 women elected in November have represented their 
districts since 1925. The 6 will not form a “woman’s bloc,” 3 are 
Democrats, 3 Republicans; 3 are wet and 3 are dry. 

Reports from the League of Women Voters indicate that 145 wom- 
en will serve this year in 39 state legislatures, 140 elected in 1930 
and 5 serving unexpired terms. Of those elected in 1930, 46 have 
held office before. Interestingly enough, New England still leads in 
numbers—Connecticut has 21 women lawmakers, New Hampshire 
18, Vermont 16. There is 1 woman in the senate in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, Minnesota, and Illinois. All of 
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the other women legislators are in a lower house. In Minnesota the 
elections are nonpartisan. The two women in New Hampshire were 
elected by both Republicans and Democrats. Of the others 50 are 
Democrats, 88 Republicans, and 1 a Socialist. Most of these women 
are around fifty years of age. Connecticut has 1 woman in the legis- 
lature seventy-one years of age and 6 others over sixty. On the other 
hand, Indiana has a member one year out of college. Married 
women predominate. 

Legal technicalities in many states prevent women serving on 
juries unless specifically so permitted by law. In Illinois bills giving 
this permission have been defeated since 1922. In 1929 one was 
passed with the provision of a popular referendum added. Illinois is 
the first state to submit this question to the people. It was carried 
last November. 

In federal legislation the women’s organizations have given most 
attention to the maternity and infancy bills and to the retention of 
the administration of federal funds for this purpose in the hands of 
the Children’s Bureau. The Jones bill, which covers their program, 
passed the Senate on January 10, 1931, and will no doubt become 
law. 

At the hearing on the equal-rights amendment before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee on January 6, 12 national 
women’s organizations appeared to speak against it and 1 for it. 
Mrs. Carson’s summary at the hearing is typical of the present philos- 
ophy of the majority of organized women on legislation. She said: 

The League of Women Voters believes in the enactment of measures which, 
in view of the actual biological, social and occupational differences between men 
and women, tend to secure for women a true equality. We are not seeking a 
mathematical equality to be always measured and balanced making sure that 
neither men nor women have one thing more nor less than the other. This rigid, 
mathematical sort of equality we believe to be implicit in this amendment we 
are opposing. The end we are seeking by careful study of each differentiation 
and by definite legislation drafted on the basis of such study is not equality in 
the sense of identity but justice and human happiness and opportunity for the 


most useful development of citizens regardless of sex—an end to which equality 
is only a means. 


An interesting recognition of the educational and scientific efforts 
of women in politics was the election of Miss Belle Sherwin as vice- 
president of the American Political Science Association at its annual 
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meeting in December. This is the first time a woman has held this 
office. 

The most useful recent publication in this field is A Survey of the 
Legal Status of Women in the 48 States, published by the League of 
Women Voters (rev. ed., March, 1930, p. 228). This abstracts by 
states the legislation through 1929 concerning contractual rights, 
property rights, domicil, guardianship of children, marriage, and 
divorce. 

With the increasing number of married women in business and the 
professions the question of domicil arouses greater interest. “Sepa- 
rate Domicil for Married Women,” by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
in the Social Service Review, March, 1930, gives a thorough résumé 
of the present situation and definite suggestions for model legisla- 
tion. 

The present business situation has somewhat revived interest in 
labor laws for women. From 1909 through 1917, 39 states passed 
laws regulating hours of work for women. In the past seven years 
only 3 states have made slight improvements in their hour legisla- 
tion. There are still 5 states with no legal limit to the working day 
for women, and 19 in which they may work 1o or more hours a day. 
In 1931 there are 8 states—Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Washington, and the District of Columbia— 
in which the eight-hour day is achieved by legislation. Of this group 
California is the only state industrially important. In New York 
certain occupational groups are protected, but by no means all work- 
ing women come under the law. A survey of the present status of 
the hour laws made for the National Women’s Trade Union League 
appears in the Life and Labor Bulletin, February, 1931. 

The 1930 legislative sessions in ten states and special sessions in 
several others produced few laws directly affecting women workers. 
New York amended its hour law to require in factories and mercan- 
tile establishments a weekly half-holiday if more than eight hours 
are worked in any one day in the week, and to forbid any overtime 
in connection with the forty-eight-hour six day week. New Jersey 
established a bureau for women and children which put into effect 
the night-work law previously held unenforcible, and Pennsylvania 
started a women’s and children’s section in its bureau of inspection. 

A notable pronouncement was that made by the Cotton Textile 
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Institute on September 24, 1930, when the Board of Directors 
unanimously recommended the discontinuance of night work for 
women and minors in the cotton mills of the United States, night 
work later being defined as that between 7:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. 

Bulletin 66 of the United States Women’s Bureau, History of 
Labor Legislation for Women in Three States and Chronological De- 
velopment of Labor Legislation for Women in the United States, sum- 
marizes the laws as of January, 1929, by states and by topics and 
gives a complete history of labor legislation for women in California, 
Massachusetts, and New York. 

Much data have been made available on women’s earnings. The 
last annual report of the United States Women’s Bureau brings to- 
gether figures collected in its various studies on earnings of 100,967 
white and 6,120 Negro women in 1,472 factories, stores, and laun- 
dries in thirtéen states—Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Median weekly earn- 
ings for white women in manufacturing varied from $19.13 in Rhode 
Island in 1920 to $8.35 in Mississippi in 1924; in general mercantile 
establishments from $17.64 in Oklahoma in 1924 to $11.54 in Ken- 
tucky in 1921; in five- and ten-cent stores from $11.92 in Rhode Is- 
land in 1920 to $8.07 in Alabama in 1922; and in laundries from 
$12.84 in New Jersey in 1922 to $8.97 in Tennessee in 1925. 

In reviewing these figures it must be remembered that of 60,000 
wage-earning women studied by the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau more than one-half gave their whole pay to their families, two- 
fifths gave part, and fewer than one-tenth gave nothing. In a survey 
of 17,000 single women 1 in every 5 took care of a family without 
help from a male relative and 1 in 11 was the sole breadwinner. 

Few 1930 census data are as yet available. The number of women 
gainfully employed has increased to 10,000,000, 1,500,000 more than 
in 1920. This means that 27 per cent of the women between sixteen 
and sixty-four years of age are gainfully employed. Details are avail- 
able for only a few states. In New Hampshire the number of men 
employed in 1930 is less than in 1920, while the number of women 
shows a slight increase; in Vermont the gainfully employed women 
have increased in numbers relatively more than have the men. The 
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same is true in Georgia. In the District of Columbia the number of 
women gainfully employed has decreased while the number of men 
has increased. 

It seems that in the professions and clerical occupations women 
will exceed men in numbers. The numbers of women in colleges con- 
tinue to grow. Ten women’s colleges now have a registration of over 
1,000—the largest being Hunter with 4,614, Smith with 1,986, 
and North Carolina College for Women with 1,704. But the college 
women are showing little diversity in occupation. The Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations in a study of the demand and sup- 
ply of college-trained women (Journal of the American Association 
of University Women, January, 1931) reports an oversupply of teach- 
ers in all localities, especially in high-school branches and more es- 
pecially in English and history. In special subjects—fine arts, home 
economics, physical education, public-school music, and kindergar- 
ten and nursery schools—the situation is much better. The colleges 
and universities reported a more favorable situation in placement in 
business, particularly for those with secretarial training as an open- 
ing wedge, in journalism, medicine, and dentistry, but not in law. 
Social work seems to have more positions available than qualified 
persons to fill them. The study concludes: 

There is no doubt that a part of the oversupply of teachers consists of persons 
not especially qualified for the work and that the educational institutions have 
an obligation to cull out candidates for teacher training more rigorously than at 


present and to adopt policies of educational guidance which will lead to a greater 
diversification of occupations entered by college women. 


The outstanding study on the earnings of women above the wage- 
earning level is that by Margaret Elliott and Grace E. Manson, 
.Earnings of Women in Business and the Professions, published by the 
University of Michigan in 1930. It is based on 14,073 replies to a 
comprehensive questionnaire sent to members of the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. More of the 
women were engaged in clerical work than in work of any other sort. 
Next in importance came teaching, with sales and publicity work in 
third place. 

Of the 13,195 women reporting earnings, only 6.7 per cent were 
earning $3,000 or more a year. Of those independently engaged in 
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business or a profession, rt in 3 earned $3,000 or more a year as 
against 1 in 20 of those in salaried positions. Median earnings for the 
entire group were $1,548, 1 in 4 earning less than $1,213, 1 in 4 over 
$2,034. 

The 1,754 college women in the study reported median earnings of 
$1,875 a year. While they earned more in every occupational group 
than those with less education, it is evident that they are concen- 
trating in the lower-paid occupations and not taking full advantage 
of their opportunities. Their median earnings were, in clerical work, 
$1,621; in teaching, $1,773; in sales and publicity, $1,962; in finance, 
$2,000; in health, $2,483; in production and planning, $2,500. 

Reports on 1929 earnings of 1,300 Barnard alumnae (Women’s 
Work and Education, December, 1930) show somewhat higher 
figures—clerical work, $2,091; instructional, $2,629; production and 
planning, $2,667; food, housing, and personal service, $2,750; sales 
and publicity, $2,896; finance, $2,900; health, $3,500; legal and pro- 
tective, $4,000. But both reports point to the necessity for less con- 
centration of educated women in teaching and clerical work. 

Among the recent books A History of Women’s Education in the 
United States by Thomas Woody (New York: Science Press, 1929; 
2 vols.), Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution, 1755-1850 by 
Ivy Pinchbeck (London: George Routledge & Sons, 1930; 342 pp.), 
Victorian Working Women by Wanda F. Neff (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929; 288 pp.), and A Room of One’s Own by 
Virginia Wolf (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929; 199 pp.) 
throw interesting light on the present-day problems of women. 

The Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance has been studying a 
long-neglected group—the rural women and girls—and the three re- 
ports published to date will help start a new era in this field: A 
Mountain School and Rural Girls in the City at Work, both by O. 
Latham Hatcher (Richmond: Garrett & Massie, 1930; 248 pp.), and 
Guiding Rural Boys and Girls by O. Latham Hatcher (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930; 326 pp.). 

In brief, the year seems to have been marked by some revival of 
interest in protective legislation for women, by many discussions of 
women’s earnings, and by a growing emphasis upon the desirability 
and real need for educational and occupational guidance for women. 
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CRIME AND PENOLOGY 


ARTHUR EVANS WOOD 
Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 


ABSTRACT | 

This article reviews the more important developments of the year in the field of 
crime and penology mainly by calling attention to programs and tendencies although 
some statistics are presented. (1) Federal census figures give the population of state 
prisons and reformatories and show an increasing ratio of prison to general population. 
(2) Uniform crime reporting taken over by the Department of Justice covers ‘‘offenses 
known to the police” in 879 cities. (3) ages ng of normal and actual prison capacity 
indicates the need for building programs which are under way. (4) The federal govern- 
ment is building new institutions, expanding its program, and sponsoring research. (5) 
Official and private agencies continue their research over a wide field of interests. 
(6) Publications of the year are noted. 

The developments and statistics in the field of crime and penology 
during the year 1930 may be presented under some half-dozen head- 
ings. (1) The more frequent census of prisoners permits a presenta- 
tion of recent data on prison population. (2) Uniform crime report- 
ing has completed its first year with interesting results. (3) Prison 
fires and riots as well as scientific investigation provoke interest in 
penological programs of the several states. (4) The federal govern- 
ment is expanding and developing its work and is making studies. 
(5) Official and private commissions continue to carry on research in 
important aspects of crime. (6) Publications of the year attracted 


considerable interest. 


I. STATISTICS OF PRISONERS 


Statistics of the number of prisoners in state prisons and reform- 
atories showed that on January 1, 1930, there were 116,670 such 
persons confined representing an increase of more than 25,000 over 
the same date in 1927. Table I shows the number of prisoners and 
the number per 100,000 of the population at five periods covering 
a span of twenty years. It is interesting to note, that, while the 
general population increased 33.5 per cent between 1910 and 1930, 
the prison population increased 88.4 per cent, although this is not to 
be taken as representing an increase in crime to that extent. 

Table II shows the population of state reformatories and prisons 
at the beginning of the year 1930, while Table III gives similar data 
for federal institutions on December 1, 1930. 
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II. UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS 


In 1927 there was organized a Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. By 


TABLE I 
PRISONERS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES ON JANUARY 1* 


NUMBER PER 100,000 OF THE 
GENERAL POPULATION 
1930 1927 1926 1923 Igto 


| 1030| 2927 1926 | 1923 | 


State prisons and re, | | | 
formatories....... , 670/89, 294/83,721 72,474 (01,933 95.1)79. 2/75 -3108.3\70.2 


*C,. H. Gehlke, “‘Crime,”’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV, No. 1, p. 162, and The World Al- 
manac, 1931, P. 450. 


TABLE II 
PRISONERS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES, JANUARY I, 1930* 

aa 5090 New Hampshire............ 123 
1,122 North Carolina............ 2,380 
Delaware (Workhouse)...... 310 
Illinois....... , 8,000 5,433 
Indiana...... ..... 4,218 Rhode Island. 677 
Kentucky...... 
5,055 
Massachusetts... .. £3 
Michigan...... ... 7,118 Washington... 1,735 
Minnesota... . 2,206 
Mississippi. . . 1,858 
Montana..... 668 


* The World Almanac, 1931, p. 450. 


January of 1930 this Committee had so far progressed in its work as 
to issue the first monthly record of Offenses Known to the Police. The 
Committee continued the monthly publication of this bulletin until 
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September, 1930, when the work was taken over by the Bureau of 
Investigation of the United States Department of Justice. On De- 
cember 1; statistics ot offenses were being received from 879 cities, 
thus making a good start toward the establishment of a crime regis- 
tration area in the United States. _ 

Table II shows the distribution by classification of offenses known 
to the police for each month of the year 1930. The offenses included 
in this table are those which came under Part 1 of the Uniform Clas- 
sification which is being adopted by police and federal authorities. 


TABLE III 
FEDERAL PRISONERS, DECEMBER 1, 1930* 
Federal prisons, reformatory, and road camps.... 12,149 
State prisons, reformatories, and jails............ 13,875T 
National boys’ training school.................. 445 


* From a Reportona Hearing on Depariment of Justice Appropriation Bill, be- 
fore the Subcommittee of House Committee on Appropriation, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, third session, December 4, 1930, p. 8. 


t Federal prisoners in jails are not here euaeneet from those in State Prisons 
and Reformatories, but on pages 177-78 of the above named report the federal 
prisoners in jails are separately enumerated as of June 30, 1930, showing that on 
that date there were 12,442 federal prisoners in jails. 


prisoners in state and county institutions were so classified. 

Chart I illustrates the monthly trends during 1930 for the crimes 
shown in Table IV. This is an interesting and significant chart inas- 
much as it represents the first time we have had a sufficient body of 
widely and uniformly collected police statistics available for making 
such a presentation. The monthly variations here portrayed will be 
of even greater significance when they have been extended over a 
sufficient number of years to provide a basis upon which to make 


generalizations regarding the seasonal fluctuations in crime in the 
United States. 


Ill. STATE PENOLOGICAL PROGRAMS 


Frequent reports of overcrowding, fires like that in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary at Columbus killing 318 men, the riots of 1929 and 
1930, and the findings of various research programs and commissions 
create interest in the penological programs of the several states. 
Table III shows significant developments in prisons and other penal 
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Daily Average 


20 


* From Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and Its Possessions. Bureau of Investigation, 
U.S. Department of Justice, I, No. 5 (December, 1930), 5 


CHART I* 


MoNTHLY CRIME TRENDS FOR CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION AND OVER 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1930 
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affairs during 1930. Data for this summary were secured through 
letters to the officials of penal institutions over the country. Forty- 
one states and several federal institutions replied. It will be observed 
that the information compares the normal capacity of these institu- 
tions with the inmate population as of January 1, 1931, or a date 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF OFFENSES KNowNn* 
Feb- Sep- No- | De- 
Part I Classes of the Uni- |Janu-| “"” p Au- Octo- 
form Classification ary om Mar. |April | May | June | July gust _ ber- ig oy 
Total. ...............]100.0} 100.0} 100 100 100 .0| 100 100 .0| .0| 100 .0| 100 100.0 
Murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter. ... . ©.5| 0.4] 0.5] 0.6] 0.6] 0.6] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4 
Manslaughter by negligence.| ©.5| 0.3} 0.4) 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.5] 0.4] 0.4 
ape 0.5 0.6} 0.3] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.5) 0.5] 0.4] 0.3] 0.3 
7.9| 6.0] 4.0] 4-0] 4.8] 5-3] 5-4] 5-8] 6.7) 7.8 
Aggravated assault........]| 4.1] 3.8) 3.5] 4-5] 4-2] 4-3] 4-6) 4.5] 3.8] 3.5] 3.2 
Burglary-breaking or enter- 
20.6] 21.4] 20.9] 20.7] 20.1) 19.8] 20.1] 19.9] 19.7] 18.3] 19.7] 20.6 
Larceny—theft: $50 and 
8.6} 8.6] 8.2} 8.6} 8.8) 9.2} 9.5] 9-1] 9.1] 8.5) 8.8) 8.6 
Larceny—theft: under $50.| 32.3] 31.4] 31.8] 32.8] 32.8] 32.9] 34.0] 34.6] 33-9] 36.9] 35.5] 35.0 
24.9] 27.0] 28.3] 28.0] 27.9] 27.5] 25.8] 25.0) 26.0) 25.4] 24.7] 23.7 


* From Uniform Crime Reports for the United States and Iis Possessions, Bureau of Investigation, U.S. 
Department of Justice, I, No. 5 (December, 1930), 6. 


near that time. Thus a good deal of light is thrown upon the degree 
of overcrowding of these institutions. The construction under way 
or recently completed is indicated, and finally there are included 
statements relative to new plans or policies under consideration in 
the various states. While the data are incomplete they do give an 
informative picture of the general trends. 


TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANT CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN PENOLOGY IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1930 


ALaBAMA—Appointment of probation officer in federal courts for eastern district; one 
authorized for western district. 

CALIFORNIA—San Quentin, normal capacity, 4,088; population February 12 was 4,155. 
Women’s prison, library, mess hall, and educational building. A new intermediate 
prison has been authorized, and much new construction planned. 

CoLorapo—State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 582; population February 5 was 1,157, 
New cell block. New state prison farm planned, and the making of old prison fire+ 
proof. 

State Reformatory, normal capacity, 300; population February 12, 206. 
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TABLE Y—Continued 


ConneEcTIcUT—Stale Prison, normal capacity, 700; population February 7, 683. Pur- 
chase of land for farm. 

State Farm for Women, normal capacity, 230; population January 1, 216. Much 
new construction recently completed. Planning a separate department for de- 
fective delinquents. 

DELAWARE—New Castle County Workhouse, normal capacity, 500; population February 
12, 605. New Women’s Prison, asking for funds to relieve overcrowding. 

FLorma—State Farm, normal capacity, 1,560; population January 1, 1,560. New cell 
units for 1,500 men. New cell units for women. 

GrorciA—State Farm, normal capacity, 500; population February 7, 700. Asking for 
funds to relieve congestion. This farm cares only for women and non-able-bodied 
men. Able-bodied are in road camps. 

IpaHo—State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 450; population January 1, 405. Planning 
for a new prison farm of 500 acres. 

Intino1s—State Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,500; population February 6, 2,408. 
New cell house to increase capacity to 2,500. Education work of this institution has 
been thoroughly reorganized with an educational director and sixteen trained 
civilian teachers, giving academic and vocational work. 

State Penitentiary, population July 1, 1930, 4,167. New cell block. In 1930 
Illinois had under way a construction program amounting to $3,000,000, but 
$810,000 more is being asked for in next biennium to take care of expected in- 
crease. 

Southern Penitentiary (Menard), population July 1, 1930, 2,120. 

State Women’s Reformatory at Dwight, Illinois, was opened during the year. 

InpIANA—State Prison, normal capacity, 1,500; population January 1, 2,373. New cell 
house. Asking for another new cell house to accommodate 400. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,200; population January 1, 2,115. New building 
outside walls for 200 men. Asking for a new building for Manufacturing Trade 
School. 

Women’s Prison, normal capacity, 144; population January 1, 173. 

IowA—W omen’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 78; population January 1, 107. 

State Penitentiary, population February 6, 1,318. New cell houses at the Peniten- 
tiary and at the Reformatory for men at Anamosa. 

Kansas—State Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,240; population February 7, 1,013. 
New trades building. 

State Prison, population February 5, 1,853. 

Industrial Farm for Women, normal capacity, 200; population January 1, 150; 
new cottage, poultry farm, and dairy barn. 

KEentTucKky—Siate Penitentiary, normal capacity, 540; population January 1, 1,079. 

State Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,700; population February 6, 2,631. New 
prison farm from proceeds of Gross Sales Tax Bill. 

MAINE—State Reformatory for Men, normal capacity, 100; population January 1, 117. 

State Reformatory for Women, normal capacity, 90; population January 1, 105. 
Completion of building for those needing special care. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


MArYLAND—Stale Penitentiary, normal capacity, 950; population January 1, 1,213. 
Work begun on new prison at Hagerstown. Appointment in 1930 of a superintendent 
of prisons within State Board of Welfare. Survey of penal institutions under way, 
and plans for a new institution, allowing for classification. Six students of Johns 
Hopkins employed as teachers. Other changes anticipated as result of survey. 

House of Correction, normal capacity, 1,140; population January 1, 1,358. 

MAaSSACHUSETTS—State Prison, normal capacity, 750; population January 1, 922. New 
prison being built at Norfolk. The new prison at Norfolk is being developed along 
experimental lines, under leadership of Mr. Howard Gill, a Harvard graduate. One 
unit is completed with decent rooms instead of cells, and with a modified self-govern- 
ment plan. Under Dr. Stearns, the commissioner of corrections, personnel officers 
are being introduced into the prisons for the purpose of taking life histories, and 
helping in character building. A study of the Harvard Crime Survey is completed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck, showing facts in the after-careers of 1,000 juvenile 
delinquents who passed through the Juvenile Court several years ago. Also, by same 
group a study is being made of 500 graduates of the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women. Also, in Massachusetts Mr. Herbert Parsons, commissioner of probation, 
has undertaken an elaborate statistical study of criminal court records, with a 
view toward rendering periodic reports on the work of the courts with respect to 
sentences and policies. 

State Reformatory, normal capacity, 975; population January 1, 970. 
Reformatory for Women, normal capacity, 248; population January 1, 257. 
State Prison Colony, population January 1, 172. 

Prison Camp and Hospital, population January 1, 103. 

State Farm, population January 1, 1,366. 

MicnicAN—Branch Prison, Marquette, normal capacity, 666; population January 1, 
936. Capital punishment has been urged by some for years and may pass present 
legislature. 

Jackson Prison, population January 1, 5,086. New and old prison at Jackson 
filled to capacity. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,250; population January 1, 1,850. New cell 
block just completed with 540 single cells at the Reformatory. 

MInNESOTA—State Prison, normal capacity, 1,244; population January 1, 1,265. Ef- 
forts are being made toward the organization of a state-wide probation system under 
the State Board of Control, and the reorganization of the Parole Board, independent 
of the Board of Control, and of the penal institutions, under a paid chairman, and 
two civilian assistants, working on a per diem basis. 

Men’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 845; population February 20, 1930, 988. 
Women’s Reformatory, normal capacity, 81; population January 1, 60. 

Missouri—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 2,660; population January 13, 4,345. New 
Intermediate Reformatory under construction. Six additional dormitories and a 
new administration building are planned for the penitentiary. 

Mississipp1—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 2,250; population February 7, 2,000. 

MoNnTANA—State Prison, normal capacity, 450; population January 1, 721. Asking for 
$210,000 for a new cell building. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


NEBRASKA—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 450; population February 5, 765. 
Reformatory (Women’s), normal capacity, 54; population February 5, 48. 
Reformatory (Men’s), normal capacity, 350; population January 1, 410. 

NEw HamMpsHirE—State Prison, normal capacity, 248; population January ft, 187, 

‘Largest population ever.” 

NEw JERSEY—Reformatory, normal capacity, 775; population February 7, 800. New 
wing, housing 300, under construction. This institution now taking overflow from 
Trenton Prison. New Reformatory at Annandale. Extensive development of Penal 
institutions based on facilities for clinical study and classification. Need institution 
for male defective delinquents. 

New Mexico—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 300; population January 1, 499. Re- 
questing legislature for new cell block and for building for women. 

New Yorx—Sing Sing Prison, several new buildings under construction with view 
toward modernizing. 

Clinton Prison, population, 1,500. 

Great Meadow Prison, normal capacity, 1,150; population January 1, 1,140. 

Napanoch Prison, normal capacity, 496; population January 1, 762. Just opened 
new building increasing capacity to 900. Napanoch is the institution for male 
defective delinquents and is receiving transfers, so that by June 1, a population 
of goo is expected. 

Auburn Prison, normal capacity, 1,281; population February 6, 1,401. Several 
new buildings under construction. About 400 of the men at Auburn are in 
road camps and on the Farm. 

Elmira Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,440; population February 16, 1,616. 
Progressive policies are being inaugurated by the New York State Department 
of Corrections, including the following measures: (1) Replacement of old 
buildings with modern prison structures. (2) Reclassification of prisoners with 
reference to their placement in minimum, medium, and maximum security 
types of prisons. (3) The building of medium types of security prisons without 
walls, and the development of road camps, afforestation camps, and of special 
institutions for defective delinquents and for psychopathic delinquents. (4) 
The employment of a large number of new guards at an increased salary basis; 
and schools for prison guards at Auburn, Clinton, Great Meadow, and Sing 
Sing prisons. (5) The removal of the Women’s Prison to Bedford Reforma- 
tory, and the enlarging of Albion Reformatory for female defective delin- 
quents. Also, new Parole Board has been established. 

NortH CAROLInA—State Prison, population May 1, 1930, 2,257 males, 77 females. Re- 
port of Committee advocated building of a new central prison establishment of 
parole, adequate facilities for employment, trained personnel, classification of 
prisoners, and the taking over by the state of the county chain-gang convicts. 

NortH Daxota—State Prison, normal capacity, 400; population January 1, 370. 

On10—State Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,800; population January 1, 3,220.* Build- 
ing two new dormitories with capacity for 250 inmates. 

* These are warden’s figures; but report of Department of Public Welfare, as given in the Quarterly 


Bulletin of the Managing Officers Association for December, 1930, states that proper maximum capacity of 
the Penitentiary is 3,700, while average population in 1929 was 4,524. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Reformatory (Women’s), normal capacity, 270; population January 1, 340. To 
open a new industrial building at the women’s Reformatory. A recent law 
sends women misdemeanants to local jails and workhouses. The Reforma- 
tory authorities hope for a repeal of this law. The Ohio Department of Public 
Welfare has inaugurated more extensive parole supervision. Also, the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Examination and Classification, through which all 
prisoners will pass for examination, and will then be transferred to appropriate 
institution. 

Reformatory (Men’s), normal capacity, 1,800; population averaging for 1920, 
2,833- 

OKLAHOMA—State Reformatory, normal capacity, 850; population January 1, 600. 

Penitentiary, normal capacity, 2,175; population February 9, 3,085. New con- 
struction plans are before the legislature. 

OrEGON—Penitentiary, population February 9,909. New cell house. Asking for a psy- 
chiatrist and a vocational counselor. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Eastern Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,200; population January 1, 
1772. New penitentiary being built at Graterford; also much new construction un- 
der way at the Western State Penitentiary at Pittsburgh. Eight hundred thirty men 
now at the new prison. Pennsylvania has planned a thorough reorganization of the 
parole system on a district basis, with trained personnel and modern methods of 
case work. 

RxovE IsLtanp—Siate Prison, normal capacity, 525; population February 9, 734. 

Reformatory (Women), normal capacity, 45; population January 1, 40. Hoping for 
a new reformatory within the next few years. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 600; population February 1, 887. 
Unmaterialized plans for additions. 

SoutH Daxkota—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 440; population January 1, 466. Legis- 
lature considering new parole and probation laws. 

Texas—State Prison, normal capacity, 4,900; population January 1, 5,068. Under con- 
struction: a new farm unit for 250 men, a small farm unit for 250 men, and a road 
unit for roo men; also, making cells sanitary, and providing a fire protection sprin- 
kling system; also a new printing plant. Five hundred convicted prisoners await 
transfer from county jails. 

Utan—Sitate Prison, normal capacity, 300; population February 1, 330. Asking for 
$400,000 for a new prison farm. Also State University conducting a crime survey. 

Vircinia—State Farm, normal capacity, 700; population January 1, 766. Legislation 
asked for state farm for women, and for regional state jail farms. 

VERMONT—State Prison, normal capacity, 375; population January 1, 392. 

WASHINGTON—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,000; population January 1, 1,124. A 
new wing for 250 men and new quarters for women. An additional wing asked for. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 1,200; population January 1, 664. New dining 
hall, kitchen, and chapel. 

West Vircrs1a—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 1,680; population January 1, 2,375. 
New barracks within walls. Asking for funds to extend the walls. Six hundred men 
out on road work. ‘‘Badly congested—imperative to enlarge.” 
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TABLE V—Continued 


Wisconsin—State Prison, normal capacity, 956; population February 1, 1,531. “‘Some- 
thing must be done in very near future.”’ Suggestion that several hundred men be 
sent to northern Wisconsin for reforestation work. Hope to enlarge the farm work 
of the Reformatory by purchase of new lands. 

Reformatory, normal capacity, 592; population January 1, 785. 

Wyominc—Penitentiary, normal capacity, 272; population February 12, 334. Just com- 
pleted new cell block and dormitory. With new cell block hope to make better 
segregation of men. 

UniTED StaTES DEPARTMENT OF JuUSTICE—Prison, Leavenworth, Kansas, normal capac- 
ity, 1,500; population January 2, 3,172. This count does not include population of 
the annex. 

Prison, McNeil Island, Washington, population August, 1930, 1,010. Grand Jury 
investigation has urged purchase of entire Island to enlarge the farm. Also, 
construction of new cell blocks to relieve congestion. 

Prison, Atlanta, normal capacity, 2,100; population January 1, 3,488. 

Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, normal capacity, 1,500; population January 1, 
1,414. 

Women’s Reformatory, Alderson, West Virginia, normal capacity, 500; population, 
463. 

Disciplinary Barracks Governor’s Island, New York, normal capacity, 509; popu- 
lation January 1, 290. 

Naval Prison, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, normal capacity, 420; population 
January 1, 599. Some new construction to replace old buildings. 


IV. PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Among other federal accomplishments of note during 1930 should 
be mentioned the adoption by Congress of the program of penal 
legislation sponsored a year ago by Mr. Sanford Bates, the new 
director of federal prisons. This new legislation covered bills for the 
following objects: (1) The establishment of an independent Parole 
Board, and the reorganization of the federal parole system; (2) the 
reorganization of the Federal Prison Bureau, with authority to es- 
tablish new federal jails; (3) the authorization of two new federal 
penal institutions—a prison in the northeast section, and a reform- 
atory west of the Mississippi River; (4) the authorization of the 
Federal Public Health Service to take charge of the medical work 
in federal penal institutions; (5) the authorization of a hospital for 
defective delinquents; (6) provisions for the diversification of em- 
ployment for federal prisoners. 

In addition to putting into operation these measures authorized 
by Congress, the federal government has established a training 
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school for guards in federal prisons. It has secured the appointment 
of wardens’ assistants to carry out a program of individualized treat- 
ment of men; and has made thirty-eight additional probation officers 
for work in the federal courts. Also, a Statistical Division has been 
established within the Bureau of Prisons: federal jails have been es- 
tablished in New Orleans, El Paso, New York City; and sites for 
federal jails are under consideration in Michigan and Kentucky. 
Also a Federal Prison Farm is contemplated in Minnesota. 

Before leaving our account of developments under the auspices of 
the federal government in 1930, mention should be made of the work 
of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 
The popular idea is that this Commission was concerned only with 
prohibition, the memorable report on which was released early in 
1931. But it is important to note that ten other studies of this Com- 
mission have been under way as follows: (1) The Volume of Crime 
and Criminal Statistics, under the direction of Dean Roscoe Pound; 
(2) The Causes of Crime, under the supervision of Commissioner 
Harry W. Anderson; (3) The Cost of Crime, under the direction of 
Messrs. G. H. Door and S. P. Simpson of the New York Bar; (4) 
Police, under the supervision of August Vollmer; (5) Prosecution, 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati; (6) Courts, 
in charge of Mr. Bettman; (7) Juvenile Delinquency, under direction 
of Dr. Miriam Van Waters; (8) Penal Institutions, in charge of Dr. 
H. H. Hart; (9) Crime and the Foreign Born, under direction of Dr. 
Edith Abbott; (10) Lawlessness of Governmental Officials in the 
Enforcement of Law, in charge of Professor Zachariah Chaffee and 
Mr. Walter H. Pollack of the New York Bar. 


V. REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS AND PRISON CONGRESSES 


In Illinois the Judicial Advisory Council of the State of Illinois 
and of Cook County completed a report on criminal procedure, mak- 
ing recommendation for changes. 

At Columbia University in New York a crime study has been 
completed by Professor Jerome Michael, and report on same is in 
preparation. Also, Professor Raymond Moley’s study of the relative 
advantages of instituting felony proceedings by grand jury indict- 
ment, or by information filed by the prosecutor, has been completed. 
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The Harvard Crime Survey contemplates the publication of sey- 
eral volumes. One on 1,000 juvenile delinquents in court several 
years ago, and their subsequent history, has been completed by Dr. 
Sheldon and Mrs. Eleanor Glueck. 

The report of the New York State Crime Commission for the 
year 1930 includes a valuable monograph on Crime and the Com- 
munity made under the auspices of the Subcommission on the Causes 
and Effects of Crime. Also, a volume on criminal laws, advocated by 
the Commission, has been published. 

In Michigan the Crime Commission authorized by the Legislature 
two years ago has completed their studies and filed a report. 

In Utah a crime survey has been undertaken by Dr. A. L. Jensen 
of the State University. 

In Ohio, the Law Institute of Johns Hopkins University has con- 
tinued its study of judicial statistics and other pertinent matters 
relating to the administration of justice. 

The National Society of Penal Information has completed its 
survey of the Education of Adult Prisoners, and a volume on this 
subject is now published. Also, this organization has nearly com- 
pleted its study of Chain Gangs in the South. 

The International Penal and Penitentiary Commission held its 
roth Conference in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in August, 1930. Among 
the American delegates were Dr. George W. Kirchwey and Mr. 
Sanford Bates. 

The National Committee on Prison Labor met in Richmond, 
Virginia, in March, 1930, and organized the Eastern-Southern Con- 
ference on State Institution Labor. A similar New England Confer- 
ence was organized in May. These conferences are furthering legis- 
lation under the Hayes-Cooper Act which empowers states to pass 
legislation controlling incoming goods manufactured by prison labor 
in other states. 

The American Prison Congress met in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
October, 1930, and adopted resolutions as to the responsibility for 
prison riots. 

A new criminal code has been adopted in Czechoslovakia. The 
first part of this revision is especially designed to protect the juvenile 
offender. 
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VI. PUBLICATIONS OF NOTE IN 1930 


Roscoe PounD. Criminal Justice in America. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

RayMOND MotLey. Our Criminal Courts. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 

CurrorD R. SHAW. The Jack Roller. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Henry Turts. The Autobiography of a Criminal. New York: Duffield & Co. 

Harry ELMER BARNES. The Story of Punishment, A Record of Man’s Inhuman- 
ity to Man. Boston: The Stratford Co. 

LEONARDO BIANCHI. Foundations of Mental Hygiene. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Boris Brasor. The Elements of Crime. 2d ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

DoroTHy W. BurKE. Youth and Crime. Washington: U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 196. 

Proceedings of the 59th Annual Congress of the American Prison Association, 
Toronto, Canada. New York: The American Prison Association. 

1930 Year Book of National Probation Association. New York: National Proba- 
tion Association. 

Report of New York State Crime Commission, 1930. Albany, N.Y. Legislative 
Document, No. 98. 
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ORGANIZED RELIGION 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 
Associate Secretary, Department of Research and Education 
Federal Council of Churches 


ABSTRACT 


This review is limited to an interpretation of events in 1930 within Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant groups, in relation to longer-time developments. Urbanism and secu- 
larism affect practically all religious institutions. The disaffection of intellectuals is 
evident. Still, large sections of the population continue to make use of the conventional 
programs of religious institutions. A steady interest in international peace is evident in 
all groups, as is concern over birth control. New knowledge of churches in industrial 
villages reveals indifference on the part of most of the population to religious ministra- 
tion, and confusion on the part of the religious leadership. Minorities are concerned with 
improving interfaith relations, and with social reconstruction. 


In view of the obvious limitations of restricted researches in the 
field of religious changes, the purpose of this article has been con- 
fined to a summary of the author’s own observations, the views of a 
score of scholars whom he consulted, and completed research which 
bears upon the topic. 


SOCIAL TRENDS AFFECTING RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


A number of social scientists agree that there are social and in- 
tellectual forces which are profoundly affecting the functioning of 
religious institutions. For example, E. C. Lindeman says: “Urban- 
ism extends its influence and force while the church drifts toward 
greater confusion and lack of purpose.’”’ Mr. Lindeman also men- 
tions “secularism” as having a similar effect on the church, and as 
being interrelated with urbanism.’ “Humanism,” a much-abused 
and variously defined term, was possibly more discussed by religious 
leaders during 1930 than during previous years. There are, of course, 
“humanist” movements within religious institutions. It is the rapid 
spread of an agnostic or non-theistic humanism among intellectuals 
which is receiving particular attention. A new religious book bears 
the title Humanism: Another Battle Line. One of the best-known 
churchmen in the country stated recently to a small group that 
an important development “is the way organized religion has been 
challenged by dozens of Walter Lippmanns.” The spread of bol- 

* The Church in the Changing Community. New York: Community Church, 1929. 
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shevism in China and elsewhere received considerable attention from 
churchmen. It is alleged that in some quarters great intellectual and 
social battles are being waged between the two missionary forces of 
Christianity and bolshevism. 

The forms of the institutions of religion are, for the most part, 
survivals from the medieval and ancient world. In an age of tech- 
nology the response of the leaders of organized religion has usually 
been to teach that “the old codes” are of the greatest social value. 

It is possible that many students and observers overemphasize the 
effects upon religious institutions of the disaffection of intellectuals 
and of urbanism, secularism, and other social forces. Such move- 
ments as Christian Science apparently go on steadily, not greatly 
influenced by them. Church attendance by non-Catholics is declin- 
ing, according to numerous observers, but this factor may be bal- 
anced to some extent by greater attendance at special occasions of 
the churches and at week-day activities. 

There is also much public discussion of religion in the press. It 
has been reported by one large broadcasting company that, next to 
music, the religious radio programs meet with the greatest response 
by listeners. Religion continues to be dealt with in fiction and in 
drama; the popularity of The Green Pastures on the New York City 
stage seems to be significant evidence of these developments. 

For many discernible trends in organized religion there seem to be 
countertrends. The census figures—all of which originate with min- 
isters of local churches—indicate that large groups within the total 
population still make use of the conventional services of religious 
institutions. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

Clifford Kilpatrick in his Religion in Human Affairs (1929) con- 
cludes that the increase in leisure, multiplication of human contacts, 
increases in per capita income, changes in standards of living, have 
all made for less adherence to religious institutions. He also says 
that “while the great mass of the people have perhaps been but 
slightly affected by materialism, in a philosophical sense, their domi- 
nant interests and accepted values draw them away from the re- 
ligious life.” 
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Data as to the attitudes of population groups toward religious 
organizations are as yet meager, and the methods of gathering such 
data are still in the experimental stage. L. L. Thurstone and E. J, 
Chave, of the University of Chicago, have applied an experimental 
test to undergraduate, graduate, and divinity students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and to attendants at the Chicago Forum. Almost 
fourteen hundred persons participated. Divinity students, they re- 
port, as expected, are “more strongly in favor of the church than any 
of the other groups,”’ while those attending the Chicago Forum are 
“more frankly antagonistic to the church” than any other groups. 
The university students occupy middle ground. “The four under- 
graduate classes do not show any distinct trend to become more in 
favor or more against the church as they progress through college. 
The graduate students score about the same, on the average, as the 
undergraduate students.” This testing further seems to indicate that 
the Catholics are as a whole most strongly favorable toward re- 
ligious institutions, that the Jews are as a whole more indifferent 
and frequently antagonistic toward them, and that Protestants oc- 
cupy an intermediate position in the scale. “Perhaps women are 
slightly more favorable to the church than the men.’” 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The only yearly compilations of figures on church membership 
have been those made by Dr. H. K. Carroll, and published in the 
Christian Herald. These include, however, in some instances the 
estimates of officials of religious bodies, and their reliability has been 
challenged repeatedly by statisticians. The latest figures compiled 
were for the year 1929 (in some instances the data for previous years 
back to 1926 were included) and were made available during 1930. 
The total figures presented by Dr. Carroll for 1929 was 47,507,281 
communicant members of religious bodies. This was said to be a net 
increase of 300,419 over the previous year. One year earlier Dr. 
Carroll had reported a net increase of over 1,000,000 in the com- 
municant membership. Herman C. Weber, of the National Council 

2 The Measurement of Attitude: A Psychophysical Method and Some Experiments with 


a Scale for Measuring Altitude toward the Church. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1929. 
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of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, stated 
in the Federal Council Bulletin that “‘statistical studies indicate that 
normally about 5.6 per cent of membership is new; about 3.5 per cent 
is lost annually through removal, disaffection, . . . . etc., and about 
1.2 per cent by death.” Applying these trends to Dr. Carroll’s 1929 
figures, Mr. Weber concludes that 1929 was a subnormal “year” so 
far as church membership is concerned. 


NEW RESEARCH 


Significant new information about the functioning of religious in- 
stitutions is found in the report brought out in 1930 on Jndustrial 
Village Churches, by Edmund de S. Brunner, published by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. Sixty-nine representative 
communities dependent upon manufacturing or mining, with popu- 
lations between two hundred and fifty and twenty-five hundred, 
were studied intensively. 

“Sheer indifference seemed to characterize the attitude to the 
Church of a majority of the people in these villages.” The church 
situation is on the whole a “blurred and confused picture.” One 
church building out of every ten is owned by the local industry. 
One-fifth of the remaining churches had received assistance toward 
building funds in amounts ranging from five hundred to eighty 
thousand dollars. The usual contribution was, however, between 
one and five thousand dollars. In about half the communities it was 
generally alleged that the industry dominated the local churches. 

Another significant report is Protestant Co-operation in American 
Cities by H. Paul Douglass, also published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. This is a thorough study of city church 
councils and federations and presents a judicious appraisal of co- 
operative techniques and experiences. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Well-informed observers within Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
groups agree that during 1930 interest in peace education and propa- 
ganda was one of the outstanding developments. The newly organ- 
ized Catholic Association for International Peace issued a series of 
pamphlets on various aspects of international conflict, co-operation, 
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and control, in the preparation of which social scientists have had a 
prominent part. Among Protestant groups a considerable interest 
is reported in the difficulties of alien pacifists, and conscientious ob- 
jectors to war, in attaining citizenship. Protestantism has for years 
maintained extensive denominational and interdenominational pro- 
grams of peace education. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Birth control is a much-discussed subject within ail religious 
groups. The pronouncement of the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops in 1930 in favor of the use of contraceptives under certain 
conditions, by a divided vote, received much public attention in the 
United States and served to renew discussion of the question in re- 
ligious circles. A Jewish rabbi writes that he regards the increasing 
interest of religious leaders in birth control as one of the chief events 
of 1930. Protestantism is evidently seriously divided on the ques- 
tion. Liberal rabbis and ministers are increasingly in favor of the 
dissemination of information regarding methods of contraception 
under safeguards. In a study of Seventy Birth Control Clinics by 
Caroline Hadley Robinson (Williams & Wilkins, 1930) it is stated 
that the most formidable opposition to birth control in the United 
States comes from Catholic sources, and that liberal rabbis have been 
the most interested of religious leaders in the dissemination of in- 
formation regarding contraception. 


DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN JUDAISM 


The religious organizations among Jews in the United States face 
the peculiar problems of minority groups in the midst of rapidly 
changing cultures. There is a stout opposition to special missionary 
activities directed by Christian agencies to Jews. There are intensive 
efforts to preserve the unique elements of the culture of the Jews, in- 
cluding their religious education. On the other hand, there are with- 
drawals by Jews from the distinctly Jewish institutions and social 
life which make difficult the work of the synagogue and temple. 

Several well-informed rabbis state that the outstanding events of 
1930 are related closely to the economic depression; that many syna- 
gogues and Jewish community organizations found themselves bur- 
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dened with costly buildings, heavy mortgages, and overexpanded 
organizations. They further state that Jewish social-work agencies 
have been forced by the depression and unemployment to concen- 
trate on relief and to abandon constructive pioneering and experi- 
mentation which was under way. 

The Commission on Social Justice of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis (Reformed) published its annual “Message on 
Social Justice,”’ on Labor Day, 1930, a practice begun in 1929, and 
which has elicited much public attention. The Commission on Social 
Justice has concerned itself with neglected social situations, such as 
the Centralia and Mooney-Billings cases, and has done much to 
call the attention of Jewish leaders to them. The Commission has 
also been able in several instances to co-operate with the Federal 
Council of Churches and the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
both in research and in social action. 

The restriction of immigration is stated by some rabbis to be a 
most significant influence upon Judaism. The accessions of the syna- 
gogue by immigration are much reduced, and relief problems have 
been more definitely localized and better understood. There is said 
by some to be an oversupply of graduates from seminaries who wish 
to go into the rabbinate; this has resulted in discussions of raising 
educational standards. 


CATHOLIC ACTIVITIES DURING 1930 


America, a Catholic weekly, published in its issue of January 3, 
1931, a thorough review of the events of 1930 by eight Catholic 
writers. Among others, there are statements on “‘Catholic Action,” 
“The International Scene,” “The Missionary World,” “Social Cur- 
rents,” “The Year in Education.” The Catholic world was much 
concerned in 1930 with regulations of religious institutions in Russia. 
In protest against the Russian laws and their administration, Pope 
Pius XI was joined by many Protestant and Jewish individuals and 
organizations. 

In the realm of Catholic action many events are chronicled, such 
as the inauguration on March 2, 1930, of the Catholic Radio Hour 
by the National Council of Catholic Men. In Catholic missions 1930 
brought no “commanding events,” but “continued progress, per- 
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fectly co-ordinated and very methodical.” It is said to be the policy 
of the pontiff to encourage a native clergy everywhere, and conse- 
quently more Chinese bishops were consecrated and more semina- 
rians raised to the priesthood. The latest report of the Society for 
Propagation of the Faith indicates an income of 55,319,780 lire for 
the twelve months preceding March, 1930, of which a little less than 
half came from the United States. 

In the statement on “Social Currents” during 1930, modernistic 
trends are deplored, particularly the tendencies to make “morality 
relative,” and to regard religion as unnecessary. ‘“The companionate 
marriage has again been made notoriously prominent... . . ” Spe- 
cial attention is given to the Conference on the Negro in Industry 
held August 30, 1930, by the Catholic Industrial Conference and the 
Federated Colored Catholics. 

Students of Catholic social action call attention to the develop- 
ment of the Catholic Book Club; the spread of “the lay retreat move- 
ment”’; the influence and activities of the annual Catholic confer- 
ences on industrial problems and on rural life; the spread of interest 
in relation of religion to economics, occasioned largely by widespread 
unemployment; “the greater interest in marriage and birth control, 

. . and the continued insistence by the Catholic Church on its 
traditional position.” 


PROTESTANT DEVELOPMENTS 

Among the significant events of 1930 are the establishment of the 
Church Conference of Social Work as an integral part of the National 
Conference of Social Work; the publication by the Federal Council 
of Churches of a handbook of information entitled The Social Work 
of the Churches, edited by F. Ernest Johnson, which includes a re- 
view of social trends affecting religion and an extensive bibliography; 
the development of religious broadcasting; the holding of the Amer- 
ican Home Missions Congress for the consideration of problems, 
policies, and plans, attended by over five hundred churchmen; the 
continued interest in the problem of church and state and the ap- 
pointment by the Federal Council of Churches of a committee to 
study the relations of church and state in their historical and current 
aspects, which is to report to its constituency in 1932; a persistent 
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interest in mergers of various sorts, including movements for the 
union of important religious bodies, an expression of the integrative 
forces which many wish to substitute for the divisive tendencies 
which to a great degree have been the essence of Protestantism; re- 
ports of a revival of interest in worship, with interesting movements 
by typical Protestant congregations toward Episcopal and Catholic 
forms. 

Foreign-mission enterprises and agencies in the United States 
were much affected by economic readjustments and political unrest 
throughout the world, according to the survey of 1930, by the edi- 
tors of the /nternational Review of Missions, published in January, 
1931. One striking change in the conduct of mission work is evident 
from the following statement in the survey; “Gone are the days 
when the backing of a powerful government or the prestige of the 
white man could be counted as an asset to the missionary; and who 
will regret 

Missionary enterprises are generally in a stage of readjustment to 
a new world-situation. There is some confusion among missionaries 
and mission administrators as to their objectives. There are observ- 
ers who contend that as the interest of the Protestant churches in 
world-peace increases, the interest in formal mission work decreases; 
this statement would, however, be disputed by others. Meanwhile, 
the latest study of giving to foreign missions indicates that these 
causes have received during the entire post-war period—to 1927— 
an average of 28.9 per cent of the total benevolences of eleven lead- 
ing denominations, and that to 1927 there was apparently no loss of 
interest as evidenced by giving.’ National movements in various 
countries are undoubtedly making the prosecution of conventional 
missionary programs more difficult. Events in China, Turkey, and 
India are illustrations. 


INTERFAITH RELATIONS 

The year 1930 furnished illustrations of community efforts, such as 
the St. Louis Community Seminar of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, for mutual understanding, appreciation, and co-operation. An- 


3 Charles H. Fahs, Trends in Protestant Giving. New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1929. 
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other expression of these tendencies is the work of the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians. A significant event was the co-opera- 
tive publication of a report in pamphlet form on The Centralia Case by 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Social Justice 
Commission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The part of religious agencies in social change or reconstruction is 
as yet for the most part obscure to the students of society. People 
make use of religious institutions for a variety of purposes; to one, 
religion is an escape from reality; to another, it is the means of creat- 
ing a new society or the means of a radical reorganization of society; 
to another, participation in a church organization is simply a means 
of “meeting people.’’ Many observers of religious organizations are 
critical of their reluctance to adjust to the changes in the cultures 
around them. Thus far, only minorities within the three great re- 
ligions of the United States have been zealous in their work for social 
reconstruction. These minorities have, in certain instances at least, 
provided the irritants which have Jed those in positions of responsi- 
bility to change their policies in the direction of social change and 
reconstruction. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


T. J. WOOFTER, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 

The Negro and Indian situations have, on the whole, shown improvement. Greater 
economic security for the Negro has offset some of the effects of the economic depres- 
sion; advanding educational standards since 1913 have been marked by the erection of 
the five-thousandth Rosenwald rural school. Greatly increased appropriations have 
been made for the Indian service. The policy leans toward ‘‘Americanization” with in- 
creasing pressure away from the reservation and toward the larger community. Euro- 
pean and Mexican immigration have been greatly restricted, owing to the economic 
depression. On the other hand, immigration of territorial subjects has increased, with 
consequent friction in California over the Philippine situation, leading to legislative 
measures against the Filipinos. 

Race, in this article, is used in its broadest sense to include not 
only the color races but also the other ethnic groups in the United 
States. This sketch, therefore, includes the events of significance in 
immigration from Europe and immigration from the territories of 
the United States as well as changes in the condition of the color 


races of the Continental United States. 


THE NEGRO 


Negro-white relationships have manifested some discouraging and 
some encouraging trends during the year. Lynching and violence in- 
creased and the economic depression weighed heavily upon the 
Negro, but there have been some evidences of gains in tolerance, edu- 
cational progress has continued, and the Negro in the North has 
developed, at least temporarily, a more effective political solidarity. 

The trend of lynching has been steadily downward since the first 
records were kept in 1889. Peaks have occurred corresponding rather 
closely with the major economic depressions. In 1892-93 the number 
rose from gt to 155, in 1908 from 60 to 93, and there was a slight 
peak in 1915 and a marked rise during the war (1917-18) from 35 
to 76. After the war the trend turned sharply downward until in 
1929 there were only 9 outbreaks. In 1930, however, there were 21." 

The 1930 number is still smaller than any year previous to 1923. 

* Records of Tuskegee Institute (National Association for Advancement of Colored 
People, Records, 24). 
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It is therefore evident that the rise which accompanies each suc- 
ceeding depression falls short of the previous peak, vut that despite 
the efforts of a number of organizations to combat lynching, periods 
of depression are still times of danger. 

On the constructive side, lynching has been approached by an 
intensive series of case studies by The Southern Commission on the 
Study of Lynching. 

The effect of the economic depression on the Negro is not entirely 
clear as it is too recent. Several hypotheses are, however, fairly 
well supported by scattered evidence. 

1. The first is that the Negro, as one of the most recently em- 
ployed groups in industry, was hard hit, but not so hard hit as in 
1920-21, when many were laid off because they had only recently 
entered industry. The intervening ten years have enabled many 
Negroes to acquire seniority records which kept them on the pay- 
roll. 

2. In spite of losses in certain lines, the Negro has been able to 
make gains in others. In some cities pressure has led to the employ- 
ment of Negro clerks in the stores largely patronized by Negroes, 
and in the expansion of Negro employment in municipal work. 

3. In the South there is increasing pressure of the white popula- 
tion into the cities, endangering the Negro’s hold on jobs which have 
been traditionally considered as “‘Negro work.” 

4. The virtual cessation of European and Mexican immigration 
will, in the long run, probably strengthen the position of the Negro 
in industry. 

One of the encouraging manifestations of a more tolerant spirit 
was the flat rejection by the Georgia courts of the application of the 
American Fascisti for a charter. The avowed purpose of this organ- 
ization was to place white people in jobs now held by Negroes. 
Though the Fascisti started in the same city where the Ku Klux 
Klan was launched and where that organization grew so flourishingly 
ten years ago, the Fascisti were strongly opposed and disrupted be- 
fore the organization could spread or gain any prestige. 

In politics the Negro was united first in opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Judge Parker to the Supreme Court, and later in opposition 
to certain senators who had voted for his confirmation. Local issues 
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brought about solidarity in other cities. The results in Negro office- 
holding were the re-election of Congressman De Priest and the elec- 
tion of two judges, two state senators, fourteen state representatives, 
and a number of local officials. The agitation for Negroes to eschew 
their traditional alliance with the Republican party and cross party 
lines in order to vote for their friends gains headway as increasing 
numbers of Negroes become interested in municipal politics. 

In education the encouraging interest in the erection of Rosen- 
wald school buildings in rural districts was continued until the five- 
thousandth school was put up. These five thousand schools have 
been erected since 1913 and have appreciably raised the standards 
of Negro rural schools. The fund now contributes only to schools of 
more than one room. The Rosenwald Fund has also aided in the 
erection of a limited number of city vocational schools. 

In the field of higher education a step forward was made by the 
several colleges of Atlanta and of New Orleans. The institutions in 
these two cities have merged and give promise of developing two 
real university centers. The work of Meharry Medical College was 
strengthened by a closer alliance with Fisk. 


THE INDIAN 


The year has marked progress in the rearrangement of the func- 
tions of the Indian office, chiefly in setting up the divisions of educa- 
tion and of agriculture and industries. W. Carson Ryan has taken 
charge of the division of education. These expansions were made 
possible by the appropriation for 1930-31 of $21,500,000 for the 
Indian service, the largest appropriation ever granted by Congress 
and almost double the 1921 figure. 

The appropriation for health was ten times that of 1920. A total 
of 557 new hospital beds was added and increased efforts made to 
secure accurate vital statistics. Closer co-operation with state health 
offices was also promoted. 

The Indian service is consistently promoting the attendance of 
Indian children in public schools. The government is paying tuition 
for Indian children in 861 white-community public schools, 23 more 
than in 1929. The enrolment in public schools has increased from 
35,000 to 38,000. 
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Thus the policy is crystallizing more and more, in both educational 
and vocational programs, to exert pressure away from the reserva- 
tion and toward the larger community. Here the issue is joined be- 
tween the philosophy of “‘Americanizing” the Indian and preserving 
his native mores. The present policies lean toward ‘Americaniza- 
tion” doubtless because it has been concluded that the rigid preserva- 
tion of Indian culture would require a degree of segregation impos- 
sible of accomplishment in such a mobile nation. 


EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION 


The first part of 1930 was marked by the beginning of the ef- 
fect of the application of the “national origins’ quotas. This did 
not materially change the total number of immigrants, but in- 
creased the proportions from Northern Europe. These quotas, 
however, had hardly had time to be effective before the dangers of 
the unemployment situation became so manifest that even more 
drastic cuts in immigration were demanded. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor asked for an absolute ban on immigration, but this was 
not granted. Likewise the President’s request that quotas be cut in 
half for a year was not granted by Congress. The situation was met 
by a more rigid application of the section in the Immigration Act, 
making it possible to bar any alien likely to become a public charge. 
Under the wide discretionary power embraced in this clause instruc- 
tions were issued to consuls to deny visas to practically all appli- 
cants. This policy had been applied before to Mexicans, and in 
April it was extended to Canadians while in September it was ap- 
plied to Europeans. The result on European immigration was that 
while, under the quotas, over 13,000 visas could have been issued in 
October, only 1,700 were actually issued. This was an 87 per cent 
cut. Approximately this ratio continued in November and Decem- 
ber and is continued into 1931. 

The drastic restrictions are further evidenced by a 33 per cent in- 
crease in deportations and a rigid search for passport and visa frauds 
resulting in the discovery of several conspiracies in Europe to violate 
the immigration laws. 

The repercussions of immigrant restriction on the social character- 
istics of the foreign-born population are marked. The dwindling 
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proportion of job-seeking males among the immigrants raises the 
proportion of women and children so that family structure is more 
balanced. In 1929, 61 per cent of all immigrants were women and 
minors while this group included 71 per cent of the totai in 1930. 


MEXICANS 


Mexican immigration had reached such a peak in 1928 that there 
was a strong agitation for the passage of a bill to place aliens of that 
nationality under a quota comparable to European quotas. (The 
immigration quota acts do not apply to immigrants from North and 
South America.) Such a bill was passed by the Senate in 1930 but 
not voted on by the House before adjournment. However, the State 
Department, through the application of the “liable to become a 
public charge” provision, has so sharply reduced Mexican immi- 
gration that the demand for other restrictions is not so pronounced. 

In the hearings on the bill to assign a quota to Mexicans the wit- 
nesses were clearly divided between the ranchers and railroad men 
who wanted no restriction on the Mexican labor supply and the 
labor leaders and social workers who feared a glut of the labor mar- 
ket and aggravated social problems. 


TERRITORIALS 


The restriction of European and Mexican immigration and eco- 
nomic depression in Porto Rico and the Philippines have injected a 
new element into the labor situation, viz., the immigration to the 
Continental United States of territorials who are neither aliens nor 
citizens but territorial subjects. 

In the past ten years the annual immigration from Hawaii to the 
Continental United States has increased from 6,700 to 22,400; from 
the Philippines, from goo to 6,500; from Porto Rico, from 10,000 to 
18,000. 

It is estimated in a recent survey of the Philippine situation in 
California by the Institute of Pacific Relations that there are 75,000 
of these territorials in that state. Their presence has led to consider- 
able friction and the violence which is the characteristic American 
method of handling racial situations. The survey referred to cites 
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an anti-Filipino riot in one place and minor outbreaks in 
other Pacific Coast towns. 

The presence of this group has led to the usual agitation for iegis- 
lation restricting their immigration, and the Welsh bill designating 
Filipinos as aliens was introduced in April. Senator Shortridge sub- 
stituted for this bill a bill to bar all immigration from the Philip- 
pines. 

The Porto Rican group, while more numerous than the Filipinos, 
has not caused the same friction since the Porto Ricans have, for 
the most part, settled in or near New York City where they are 
mixed with so many other non-native groups that their presence is 
not so marked. 

The great influx of Porto Ricans has, however, thrown an exces- 
sive strain on local social agencies. A better understanding of the 
problems involved was arrived at by a series of conferences of these 
agencies sponsored by the New York Welfare Bureau. 


cal 


NEW SUBJECTS 

During the year a congressional committee visited the Admiralty 
Islands and through the negotiation of treaties with native chiefs 
formally added to our roster of races 10,000 Polynesians for whom 
our prior responsibilities have been informal. 


EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Head of the Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


A general survey of the educational system of the United States by a representative 
commission is advocated in a volume issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. General principles to govern federal participation in education are recommended 
by the National Advisory Committee on Education. The North Central Association 
of Colleges and Sccondary Schools has appointed a committee to propose new standards 
for the accrediting of colleges. The state institutions of higher education in Mississippi 
are dropped by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools because 
they have undergone a political upheaval. Athletics continues to disturb colleges and 
universities. Standard tests and personal problems are given a substantial subvention 
to be administered by the American Council on Education, Curriculum revision is 
undertaken on a national scale. School supervision is studied. Education by radio and 
adult education make progress. New York University carries on extension courses with 
the help of an aeroplane. The care and protection of children receives wide attention as 
a result of the White House Conference. 


ADJUSTING EDUCATION TO PRACTICAL LIFE 


Near the close of the year 1929 the National Industrial Conference 
Board issued a book entitled Public Education as Affecting the Ad- 
justment of Youth to Life. This book was prepared by a group of 
business men and educators, who had met a number of times in con- 
ference and had discussed in detail the criticisms made by employers 
and by students of American society of the products of American 
schools. The book emphasizes the necessity of meeting the criticisms 
of public education by adopting plans of education which are based 
on careful scientific studies. It goes farther and recommends the 
organization of a national commission, including parents, industrial- 
ists, representatives of labor, persons interested in welfare problems, 
and educators, to make a survey of schools and of the needs of prac- 
tical life and to devise a plan of educational procedure free from the 
defects exhibited by the present system. 

This book is a forceful, concrete expression of an attitude which is 
very general. There is a widespread belief that the present educa- 
tional system is not as effective as it should be and that the costs of 
education, which have mounted rapidly in recent years, are not 
justified by the quality of service rendered by educational institu- 
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tions. Much discussion has been aroused by the book during the 
year past, and a movement has been inaugurated, sponsored by 
leading citizens, to carry through the program recommended. 

The argument for participation by various classes of citizens in 
an inquiry of far-reaching social importance is set forth in the book 
in the following paragraph: 


It is obvious, however, that such concerted effort in the field of comprehen- 
sive educational investigation cannot properly be undertaken, or even spon- 
sored, by a body of representatives of any single interest or by any limited group 
of interests in our society, for either would fail to understand all the educational 
issues in their many ramifications and, moreover, would not command the fullest 
confidence of the whole community. This would apply likewise to an organiza- 
tion of employers in American industry or commerce, whether it be a trade asso- 
ciation in its narrower sense or an industrial or business organization in its 
broader meaning. It would be true, too, of any organization representative 
essentially of the employees in American industry and commerce, whether in 
the nature of a trade union or otherwise. Further, an industrial organization 
engaged in scientific-research activity, such as the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, could not properly attempt a comprehensive educational survey 
such as is needed, either under its own direction or with its own resources alone, 
for its primary interests lie in a specified field of industrial-economic research. 
A similar difficulty would arise in respect to sponsorship and direction of the 
proposed broad educational survey by any association of teachers or educators, 
for they are organized primarily to represent the professional point of view and 
to maintain professional interests. Objection might also be made to an investiga- 
tion conducted solely under the auspices of any of the various educational 
foundations or jointly by several of them, for these foundations are designed 
primarily to concern themselves with special technical questions of organization 
and methods, from a professional point of view, and do not broadly reflect the 
diverse interests concerned in the public educational problem. Within this cate- 
gory, also, are social-service groups, associations of parents, and like bodies. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


A committee created by Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior, known as the Nationa] Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, has been preparing during the past year a report dealing with 
the problem of federal participation in education. This Committee 
has issued a preliminary statement of principles based on a series of 
conferences conducted by the director of investigations, Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo. 


the 
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The problem with which this Committee is dealing <an be ex- 
plained by saying that the federal government has been drifting in 
the direction of greatly increased participation in public education 
through special grants and through the establishment of agencies 
which have of late assumed large directive powers. This drift is ap- 
parently not the result of any clearly defined policy on the part of 
Congress; it is the result of a series of campaigns waged by special 
interests to control education in the states through federal subven- 
tions. Furthermore, with every addition to the territory of the 
United States, social and educational obligations are thrust on a 
federal government which has no definite colonial policy and no 
centralized agency for the formulation of such a policy. The result 
is that the United States is today conducting education in dependent 
territories through the Department of the Interior, the Department 
of War, and the Department of the Navy. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education is unanimous in 
its advocacy of a greatly enlarged national program of educational 
research. There are types of information needed to direct American 
education which only a national agency can collect. Routine statis- 
tics from the school systems of the various states are examples of 
such information. Furthermore, special nation-wide inquiries with 
regard to particular kinds of educational activities should be made 
from time to time by the federal government. Examples of such 
special inquiries which have been made by the United States Office 
of Education or are now in progress are the survey of the land-grant 
colleges, the report of which was published in December, 1930, the 
national survey of secondary schools, which was begun in 1929, and 
the national survey of teacher-training, which was begun in 1930 
and is operating under an appropriation of $200,000 made by Con- 
gress. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education has adopted by 
an overwhelming majority the principle that the federal government 
should not require that state funds match federal subsidies or that 
federal subsidies be used for designated purposes. Both require- 
ments tend to distort the plans of state school systems and thus in- 
troduce a form of undesirable federal control. 
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The principle which underlies the policy described in the preceding 
paragraph is that the federal government should not exercise any 
control whatsoever over education in the states. 

With regard to federal subsidies for education, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education is by no means certain. The con- 
centration of national wealth in a few urban centers is complicating 
the problem of securing through local taxes the funds necessary for 
the conduct of schools outside the urban areas. It seems likely, un- 
less the taxing systems of the states and of the nation can be radi- 
cally changed, that the federal treasury will have to be called on to 
contribute more largely than at present to the support of schools. 

There are other problems on which the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education has not reached any decision. Chief among 
these is the problem of determining the type of federal agency which 
should be set up to bring together as far as possible the scattered 
educational activities of federal departments. 


DEVISING NEW STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which is the pioneer regional association in devising and enforcing 
standards for colleges, has reached the point where it recognizes the 
necessity of adopting an entirely new type of standard. The stand- 
ards on which this and other associations have been operating are of 
a somewhat formal type, emphasizing endowment, student registra- 
tion, number of professorial members of the faculty, and material 
equipment. These standards have been shown to be inadequate be- 
cause they do not take into account many progressive forms of oper- 
ation, such as personnel programs, which are more effective in the 
training of students than are accumulations of material equipment. 

A committee of the North Central Association has been making 
an exploratory study of the possibility of devising a new type of 
standard. This committee has visited a number of colleges which 
are recognized as eminently successful and has made an effort to dis- 
cover the characteristics of these institutions which account for their 
success, 
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POLITICAL DISMISSALS IN MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTIONS 


The academic world was shocked to learn of the wholesale dis- 
missal of presidents and members of the faculties of the state institu- 
tions of higher education in Mississippi. The governor of the state 
had an ancient grudge against the institutions of learning. During 
an earlier administration he had shown himself so unworthy of public 
confidence that the academic group had opposed his re-election. 
After a period of retirement, he was again elected to the governor- 
ship. He immediately began to fill the board in control of the state 
institutions with his henchmen. As soon as a safe majority was es- 
tablished, the decapitation of the governor’s opponents began, and 
the vacancies thus created were filled by inexperienced and incom- 
petent people, who were political or personal friends of the governor. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, after examining the evidence regarding the dismissals, 
voted by an overwhelming majority to drop the four state institu- 
tions from the approved list of the Association. This action was fol- 
lowed promptly by similar action on the part of a number of national 
standardizing associations. 

The Mississippi Education Association, made up of the teachers 
of the state, appointed a committee which has drafted a plan de- 
signed to make it impossible for any future governor to repeat the 
performance. The committee recommends a board of trustees for 
state institutions consisting of eleven members (with one additional 
member for the University of Mississippi), one of the eleven to be 
the state superintendent of education and the remaining ten to be 
appointed for overlapping terms of ten years. 

State universities have suffered from time to time from political 
upheavals not unlike that which has taken place in Mississippi. Ap- 
parently, it is necessary for states to have direct experience of the 
evil effects of such happenings in order to arouse public opinion to a 
full appreciation of the disadvantages of political interference. 


ATHLETICS AND FACULTY CONTROL 


The year 1930 has been a year of serious trial of colleges and uni- 
versities with respect to their athletic relations. The report on ath- 
letics of the Carnegie Foundation aroused much discussion. This re- 
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port revealed some of the facts but by no means all of them. It jg 
very generally recognized that coaches of athletic teams know of 
irregularities in opposing teams but are unwilling to protest players 
because they are themselves guilty of similar breaches of the rules, 

The struggle of vested interests to avoid faculty control of ath- 
letics grows more intense rather than less so. The effort on the part 
of the administration of the State University of Iowa to regain 
faculty control of athletics has led to a roundabout attack on the 
president. The University of Kansas was dropped from the “Big 
Six” but was reinstated before the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools could review the situation. The 
University of Minnesota has received a report from an outside com- 
mittee of three, which was organized by the president of the uni- 
veristy, and it seems for the moment that the administration is in 
control. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has been making an intensive study of athletics in several states and 
has found conditions which call for serious consideration at the an- 
nual meeting. Apparently, there is very little hope of securing clean 
athletics without the intervention of the standardizing associations, 


STANDARD TESTS 


Much interest has been exhibited in recent years in the develop- 
ment of standard tests by means of which colleges and schools may 
compare their achievements. The Carnegie Foundation sponsored 
an elaborate series of investigations in the colleges and high schools 
of Pennsylvania. The American Council on Education has for some 
years past supplied a large number of colleges with standard tests 
for use in rating entering students. These and other movements for 
the development of adequate tests have been united, and the Com- 
mittee on Personnel of the American Council on Education, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College, 
is now equipped to undertake an extensive experiment in the refine- 
ment of tests. The General Education Board has supplied this com- 
mittee with a fund of $500,000 for its work. This fund is to be used 
during a period of ten years for developing and standardizing tests 
and for investigating the virtues and defects of various types of 
tests. 
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STUDIES OF THE CURRICULUM 


A number of school systems in the United States have been en- 
ed in recent years in revisions of their curriculums. It has be- 

come evident that co-operation on a national scale is the only effi- 
cient method of bringing about desirable reforms in the content and 
methods of teaching. Specialists in various fields have organized 
national committees and have produced studies which are of great 
importance for the future organization of teaching. The results of 
one study, namely, that of the modern languages, which was begun 
some years ago, have been appearing in a series of volumes. These 
volumes have aroused much discussion during the past year because 
there is lack of agreement with regard to the emphasis which should 
be placed on rapid, extensive reading—a type of exercise favored by 
the committee in charge of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

A second curriculum investigation which is being sponsored by a 
national association is the investigation of the social studies. The 
American Historical Association is sponsoring a commission which is 
made up of representatives from the fields of economics, sociology, 
political science, and education as well as from the field of history. 
This commission is in its third year. It has prepared a statement of 
the objectives of the social studies, has studied the problems which 
arise when the social studies are introduced into the curriculum, has 
organized tests of the knowledge which pupils have regarding social 
relations, and has begun the experimental preparation of materials 
to be used in schools. 


PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association devoted its 1930 yearbook to the problems of supervi- 
sion. The centralization of control in city school systems has given 
rise to perplexing problems. Is the special art supervisor in authority 
over the teachers in a given school building with respect to the in- 
struction in art, or is the building principal in authority, with the 
art supervisor merely acting as an adviser? Is the teacher author- 
ized to experiment with methods of teaching, or must the teacher 
wait for permission from superior officers in the system? Uncertainty 
on such problems has led to antagonisms within school systems. The 
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development of supervision has been so rapid in recent years that 
general agreement has not been reached with regard to the best pro- 
cedures to be adopted. It is important, therefore, that the whole 
problem of supervision be made the subject of serious consideration 
by school officers. 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Education by radio has received much attention during the year, 
A conference of experts from the United States, Canada, England, 
Ireland, and Mexico was held in June, 1930, at Columbus, Ohio, 
under the joint auspices of the Payne Fund, the State Department 
of Education of Ohio, and the Ohio State University, for the purpose 
of discussing the problems of education by radio. 

William J. Cooper, United States commissioner of education, held 
a conference on October 13, 1930, of representatives of university 
broadcasting stations and others to discuss the problems which con- 
front stations which include educational broadcasts in their pro- 
grams. Small educational stations are being crowded out by com- 
mercial stations. The conference formulated a demand that Con- 
gress “enact legislation which will permanently and exclusively as- 
sign to educational institutions and government educational agencies 
a minimum of 15 per cent of all radio-broadcasting channels which 
are or may become available to the United States.” 

The school system of Cleveland, Ohio, is trying the experiment of 
conducting classes in arithmetic by radio. Lessons are broadcast 
from a central station by a selected teacher of superior ability. As 
a basis for the lessons, the pupils are supplied with sheets on which 
examples have been printed. The room teachers supervise the les- 
sons while they are in progress and continue the instruction during 
intervals between the broadcasts. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BY AIRPLANE 


New York University has an airplane in which extension lecturers 
are transported to and from the centers where they conduct courses. 
By this method of transportation the range or regular extension work 
is greatly increased, a center as far from the university as James- 
town, New York, being included. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


An outstanding conference of the year which included interests 
other than education but promises to be influential in increasing the 
attention given by schools to the health and general welfare of chil- 
dren was the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection. In opening this Conference Secretary Wilbur said in part: 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection is to make a 
survey of our children, to study the forces influencing them, and to try to chart 
the wisest courses possible in our future management of youth. There is a duty 
that maturity owes to youth which can be carried out only by the fullest use 
of existing knowledge. 

We have been fortunate in getting together this group of splendid, trained 
workers, and through their united efforts we anticipate that we shall be able 
to bring the great American public to a full appreciation of the responsibilities 
we owe to our children. 

The White House Conference must not only gather information but develop 
methods for communicating it to those in every part of our country so that an 
interested and informed citizenship will unite in the solutions of the many prob- 
lems of childhood. 


The Conference, which was held on November 19-22, is to be fol- 
lowed by state conferences which will put into execution the plans 
formulated at the central meeting. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Interest in adult education has increased greatly during the year. 
Adult-education councils have been organized in a number of cen- 
ters. The University of the State of New York devoted its annual 
convocation in October to a discussion of adult education. One of 
the major problems in this field is that of bringing under supervision 
private schools for adults so as to prevent unqualified teachers or 
fraudulent institutions from imposing on the public. It has been 
suggested in many of the discussions that ultimately the public- 
school systems of the country will have to extend their efforts, which 
now cover many forms of adult education, so as to include all phases 
of this branch of education. Strong arguments can be advanced for 
public support of all kinds of classes for adults. Chief among these 
is the argument that adults need continually to readjust their habits 
of thought and action in order to keep abreast of the changes which 
are taking place in a rapidly evolving machine civilization. 
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Popular interest in changes in the federal government centers in prohibition enforce- 
ment, and in the organization of prisons and parole in the Department of Justice, A 
National Board of Parole, well paid by government standards, is recognizing the prob- 
lem of federal prisoners. The foreign services of the United States are developing; Con. 
gress added an Agricultural Foreign Service. 

Nineteen-thirty was a short legislative year for the states, but it was not barren of 
interesting governmental changes. In state government the Utah legislature proposed 
to the people a constitutional amendment to set up a Department of Finance under a 
Tax Commission, and Massachusetts established an administrative court, a Board of 
Tax Appeals, to pass on tax disputes. New York created a new well-paid Parole Board; 
and extended the control of the public authority over holding and management of 
public utility companies. In the regulation of air commerce the need for co-operation 
between federal and state governments finds a peculiarly appropriate field, and another 
example is the effort to create a national net to catch criminals through co-operation of 
state bureaus with one another and with the national bureau at Washington. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


There was a considerable degree of activity in the last Congress 
among the bureaus of the federal administration. Probably the 
greatest interest was in the effort toward the solution of the puzzle of 
prohibition enforcement, enshrined in Public 273, by which the en- 
forcement of prohibition was transferred from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice, probably without leaving many mourners in 
the old home since the personnel was transferred to its new adminis- 
trative jurisdiction by arrangement of the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the plain Treasury and tax-collecting offi- 
cers always disliked this police duty. The Attorney General will 
have a chance to try his hand at a very extensive police job, a task 
not wholly unfamiliar to the department. This transfer, however, 
throws a weight into the police side as against the law side of the de- 
partment. Prohibition enforcement, however, did not make a clean 
getaway from the Treasury. There remains in the old haunt, to keep 
memories green, the Bureau of Industrial Alcohol. Permits for mak- 
ers of industrial alcohol and collectors of internal revenue taxes are 
the raison d’étre of the Bureau, but Congress recognized that in- 
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dustrial alcohol is one of the springs which aliment the stream of 
pootleg liquor, and devised a plan for joint control by allowing the 
Attorney General to share with the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
making of regulations and in approving applications for permits or 
renewals. As is usual in the government service, the Bureau is under 
a single-headed control, a director, and this same single-headed con- 
trol is applied to that other trying federal police problem, enforce- 
ment of the narcotic drug laws. Since narcotic drug control is based 
on a tax law, it was not removed with its fellow, prohibition, to the 
Department of Justice but, by Public 357, remains in the Treasury 
where a new Bureau of Narcotics under a commissioner will continue 
the police function of the act, leaving in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue the collection of the taxes on drugs them- 
selves and on those authorized to deal in them. 

Interdepartmental co-operation is in evidence by the duty given 
to the Public Health Service to make investigations to find out the 
amount of drugs required to supply the medicinal and scientific 
needs of the country and to advise the Commissioner, whose duty it 
is to determine the amount of crude opium and coca leaves that 
may be imported. Within the Treasury, co-operation between cus- 
toms men and the narcotic field officers is to be brought about by 
the delegation of the power of customs officers to the narcotics field 
force. Co-operation even outside the government is the watchword 
of narcotics, since the Secretary is told to co-operate with the states, 
especially in respect to narcotics legislation and prosecution of nar- 
cotics cases. 

Co-operation between states and the United States, through fed- 
eral subsidies and federal advice and direction of state agencies, 
seems to have been a success in the field of vocational rehabilitation, 
since, by Public 317, the service is extended for three years. 

The Public Health Service was considerably extended. Public 251 
establishes a national institute of health under the control of the 
service, designating the Hygienic Laboratory as the institute, but 
appropriating three-quarters of a million dollars for additional build- 
ings to be used for research. As in the case of the Library of Con- 
gress, gifts and trust funds may be accepted for the Institute and it 
is to be made available to state and local public health authorities 
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for study and investigation. Officers of the Service may be assigned 
for research to institutions outside of the government by Public 106, 
which also increases the salary of the surgeon general, a recognition 
of his important place in the public health field. 

The Radio Commission, Public 25, and the Federal Power Com. 
mission, Public 412, consecrate the principle of independent boards 
for administrative and semi-judicial functions having to do with the 
granting of licenses and regulation of licensees in the public interest. 
The Radio Commission was intended to be changed at the end of a 
short time into an appeal board, its administrative and licensing 
powers being transferred to the Secretary of Commerce. But after 
being continued by special acts, it now practically becomes perma- 
nent, retaining its original powers. The Power Commission devel- 
oped the other way around. It began as an ex officio commission of 
three secretaries, War, Interior, and Agriculture, but has now, on 
the president’s recommendation, been composed of five whole-time, 
salaried members, appointed by the president and Senate, who are 
to have control over the appointment of officers and employees. The 
act consecrates the failure of an attempt to carry on an important 
duty of this type, with an interdepartmental organ, theoretically 
composed of secretaries, practically of subordinates to whom they 
delegate their powers, and who have no direct responsibility to the 
public or the president. 

In these days, when world affairs are so much to the fore, it is en- 
couraging to find that Congress recognizes the interrelation of Amer- 
ican and foreign agriculture by Public 304, which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to acquire and disseminate information on pro- 
duction and distribution of agricultural products and, somewhat eu- 
phuistically, to conduct abroad any activity affecting standards of 
American agricultural products in which the department may be 
authorized to engage. The committee report shows that Congress 
had in mind aiding the effective administration of farm relief and in- 
suring an adequate information service to farmers. The internation- 
al aspects of the Department of Agriculture are institutionalized by 
putting the officers of the department into the Foreign Agricultural 
Service of the United States. These foreign officers are to be desig- 
nated as agricultural attachés and to be attached to the American 
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diplomatic missions or consulates of the United States. So the farm- 
er through the foreign agricultural officers, and the business man 
through the foreign service of the Department of Commerce, are rep- 
resented abroad as well as their elder brothers, the army and navy 
departments, who have always had attachés at the legations. 

Those interested in that political phenomenon, the development 
of the British Empire, will observe the appointment of the Minister 
to the Union of South Africa, by Public Resolution 81, as recogni- 
tion of the changing international position of the Dominions. 

The interest of Congress in the Department of Justice did not 
stop with prohibition. Extension of the federal prison system was 
recognized by adding a Bureau of Prisons in the Department of Jus- 
tice, by Public 218. The Bureau is in charge of a director, to be ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General, who takes the place of a lesser offi- 
cial, the superintendent of prisons. The new Bureau has charge of 
federal prisoners and the director is authorized to contract with the 
states for their care. But if this cannot be done, the Attorney Gen- 
eral may cause jails or other institutions to be set up for the deten- 
tion of persons and the confining of convicts. Increase of prison 
means increase of parole functions, and this means better organiza- 
tion of parole, which is accomplished by Public 202, which creates a 
Board of Parole, composed of three members, appointed by the At- 
torney General, at $7,500 per annum, less than the salaries paid in 
New York for a similar office. This Board takes the place of the 
boards of parole formerly existing at each government institution, 
thus centralizing the function and putting it in the hands of well- 
paid men, as government salaries go. 

The increasing number of prisoners means a greater responsibility 
for providing work for them and this is recognized by Public 271, 
which regularizes the employment of the inmates of federal penal 
and correctional institutions under the control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Their services may be made available for government work or 
for the production of commodities for government use, but there will 
be no competition with private industries nor will the government 
work be curtailed in navy yards and other government workshops 
by the employment of prisoners. Finally, a great work of collabora- 
tion in the detection of crime is given legislative blessing by Public 
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337, which sets up a Division of Identification and Information jy 
the Department of Justice, to carry on the work of criminal identif. 
cation and the collection of crime records, in collaboration with the 
officials of the United States, of the states, and municipalities, This 
work was formerly done without legislative authorit} other than an 
annual appropriation. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Constitution.—The single constitutional change proposed in the 
year is in Utah, sec. 11, art. xiii, and affects taxation. If the voters at 
the next election approve, the present state board of equalization 
will cease to function and a modern tax commission will administer 
the tax.laws of the state, including the duty of equalizing the valua- 
tion of property among the counties, made in the first place by the 
county boards. The commission has the duty of making the assess- 
ments of mines and public utilities, which are binding on all taxing 
authorities. It will be a sort of financial supervisory body to estab- 
lish systems of public accounting, review proposed bond issues, re- 
vise the tax levies and budgets of local governmental units. The com- 
mission will consist of four members, no more than two of the same 
political party, and is to be appointed by the governor and senate 
“for such terms of office as may be provided by law”’ in place of the 
fixed term of the old board of equalization. The board of county com- 
missioners will continue to act as the local board of equalization, a 
first appeal from the local assessors. 

Co-operation in government.—A rapidly developing case of co-op- 
eration between the states and the nation occurs in the regulation of 
aircraft. The Federal Air Commerce Act of 1926 applied only to air- 
craft in interstate and foreign navigation and laid down regulations 
as to training of pilots and airworthiness of aircraft. It also estab- 
lished air navigation rules. Obviously it would be more than awk- 
ward to have varying rules of the road for interstate and intra- 
state airships, in the air over a state, and it would be very in- 
convenient if pilots and airships were subject to different criteria on 
applying for licenses. All commercial pilots and aircraft for inter- 
state flying must have federal licenses and must obey federal rules in 
the air, at least while on interstate flights, so that obviously this uni- 
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formity can only be accomplished by state adoption of federal regu- 
lations. This process is under way. Kentucky 11 and Virginia 291 re- 
fuse to grant state licenses to either pilots or aircraft which cannot 
show a federal license. Kentucky further directs its air board to en- 
act air traffic rules identical with those of the United States. Rhode 
Island 1435, which re-enacts a former law with some additions, 
makes it unlawful for any person to navigate any aircraft unless li- 
censed and registered by the Department of Commerce. The air 
traffic rules must be identical with those of the Department of Com- 
merce, which rules are made a part of the act “as though written 
herein.” Thus Rhode Island goes a step beyond her sisters in that she 
accepts the licenses and rules of the federal authority without re- 
examination by a state authority. 

Other state statutes show two kinds of co-operation, as in the 
air commerce, with the federal government and other states, and 
also between the state administration and local administrations. An 
interesting evidence of general co-operation is the New Jersey stat- 
ute, 65, creating a State Bureau of Identification and requiring local 
enforcement officers to co-operate with the state bureau, while the 
state bureau itself is to co-operate with similar bureaus in other 
states and with the bureau in Washington, thus establishing a na- 
tional system in which co-operate the arresting officers and clerks of 
courts and prison officials throughout the state, through their state 
bureaus, with their colleagues in other states. The old age relief acts 
of New York, 387, and Massachusetts, 402, also arrange a state sys- 
tem of care of indigent old people by co-operation between the local 
units and the state. The local units, in New York the public welfare 
districts, in Massachusetts the towns, make the original investiga- 
tions and grants of relief subject to review by the state. In each sys- 
tem the state has a supervisory power over the general administra- 
tion of the districts and over each grant, a power based on the con- 
tribution by the state of one-half the cost of the allowances in New 
York and one-third in Massachusetts. In New York the state pays 
one-half of administration expenses. 

State officers and institutions.—Though the salary of the chief exec- 
utive of a state is unlikely to have a decisive effect in the quality of 
governors, yet the very small salaries usually allowed are not conso- 
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nant with the dignity of the office, and if a commensurate sum were 
paid it would at least be easier for men without private fortunes or 
other means of support to take over the responsibility of two or four 
years of state service. It is encouraging to see that in the past year 
two states doubled the salaries of their governors—New Jersey by 
27, from $10,000 to $20,000 a year without fees, and Virginia, 1, from 
$5,000 to $10,000. New Jersey by 176 adds a supplement to the 
Civil Service Act which makes the chief examiner and secretary of 
the commission the administrator of the act and puts him in the 
classified service rules, whereas formerly he was appointed and re. 
moved at the will of the commission. The new law does away with 
the old four classes of the classified service and puts the duty on the 
examiner to recommend to the commission a classification plan which 
may be changed with the approval of the commission, thus making 
the system somewhat more flexible. Veterans’ preference is also abol- 
ished and express provision is made for a six months’ working test 
period for each candidate after which the appointing authority may 
remove him and the commission may restore his name to the list for 
other employment. The chief examiner, in addition to his other du- 
ties, is directed to devise and instal training courses for the state em- 
ployees and to check and approve pay-rolls and regulate hours of 
work. With the present interest over the position of the middle- 
aged, chapter 104 of New Jersey is notable. The act directs that per- 
sons over forty are not to be discriminated against for age in state or 
municipal employment, but takes consideration of their situation by 
declaring that they are not eligible for entry into the state or munid- 
pal pension funds. Kentucky 77 authorizes her State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections to manufacture license plates for automobiles, 
either for Kentucky or for other states and also road signs, house 
numbers, or street characters. The profits of the sale of the manu- 
factured articles are to pay for raw material, the salary of the free 
foreman, and to pay the Board of Charities for the labor of convicts 
at the rate of $1.25 a day for able-bodied men, and 75 cents for 
others. 

Boards and commissions.—The American tendency toward setting 
up an uncompensated board as the head of a governmental activity 
not involving semi-judicial powers is largely represented in 1930. 
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For example, the Mothers’ Pension Act in Louisiana, No. 46, is ad- 
ministered by an unpaid board of three women and two men ap- 
pointed by the governor to advise and direct the parish boards, also 
without compensation, who administer the pensions locally. The 
principle of freedom from political control so far as possible is evi- 
denced in the overlapping terms which would make it difficult for 
any one governor to get control of the board, and in the power of the 
board to appoint a state supervisor who must be a woman, with ex- 
perience in social case work. The act shows the realization of the im- 
portance of administration both by giving the state supervisor a gen- 
eral control over the work of the local boards and in the provision 
requiring the local boards to set aside not more than 5 per cent of 
the total funds available for administrative purposes. The State Air- 
port Commission in Rhode Island, 1353, is also an unpaid commis- 
sion, but it has a strong political flavor, as it must be appointed by 
the Governor and senate, and one member must be from the senate, 
one from the house. The commission is given the duty of construct- 
ing and operating an airport. The new State Textbook Commission 
in Kentucky, 35, looks like an interesting effort to get as far away as 
possible from politics. The old commission consisted of the gover- 
nor, the state superintendent of public instruction, and ten members 
appointed by the governor for four-year overlapping terms, while 
the new commission consists of eight members appointed for over- 
lapping four-year terms, by the State Board of Education, and a 
ninth who is superintendent of public instruction. The same state, 
156, recasts its Highway Commission abolishing the old four-headed 
board in favor of a new eight-headed board and changing the ap- 
pointing power from governor, to governor, lieutenant-governor and 
attorney general, for four-year overlapping terms. This statute 
makes a redivision of the state into eight instead of four highway 
districts and secures thus a wider representation of local interest. 
Kentucky steps aside from the principle of unpaid boards in estab- 
lishing by chapter 3 a Forestry Department which it puts under con- 
trol of the commissioner of agriculture and the state forester. It will 
be interesting to see whether an unpaid board from all over the state 
finally develops, if the forests are extended. Massachusetts uses the 
unpaid board as an advisory council to the new Division of Smoke 
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Inspection in the department of public utilities. Chapter 380 creates 
the division under a director and the advisory council. The Commis. 
sion of Public Utilities appoints the director with the consent of the 
governor and council, thus requiring double control with its accom. 
paniment of divided responsibility. The commission also appoints 
the council for overlapping terms of three years. 

The most notable departure from the unpaid board is New York 
824, creating the new Parole Board as the head of the Division of 
Parole in the executive department, and therefore directly under the 
governor. As the division has a semi-judicial power, that of passing 
on applications for parole and breaches of parole, it is headed by a 
board of three members appointed by the governor and senate for 
overlapping terms of six years. The state is trying the experiment of 
a paid board and the more novel experiment in parole, of a well-paid 
board. The legislature evidently thinks that the function of parole is 
important enough to make it worth while to pay salaries sufficient to 
attract good men. This part of the experiment will interest students 
of government. The tenure of office of members is protected by re- 
quiring the governor to give a hearing before removal. They must 
give their whole time to their work and must not serve as representa- 
tive of a political party or on the governing body of any political or- 
ganization. The board must meet at the different state institutions 
to pass on applications for parole and all the members must be pres- 
ent to vote on the granting of parole. Independent continuous study 
of prisoners is assured by the right which the board has to assign a 
representative in each institution who can thus give it an opinion on 
cases of parole, independent of that of the prison authorities. The 
board has jurisdiction over paroled prisoners and acts on delinquents 
and on cases of parole violators who have been recaptured. In addi- 
tion to its power over parole the board investigates for the governor 
cases of prisoners applying for pardon or commutation of sentence or 
restoration of citizenship. The board with the approval of the gover- 
nor appoints and has power of removal of an executive director who 
is paid $9,000; and the board without the governor appoints the pa- 
role officers who are in the civil service. The chief receives $6,000. It 
is significant that there is set up in the division an employment bu- 
reau under a director at a salary of $4,000. 
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Following the lead of the federal government, Massachusetts 416 
creates in the department of the state treasurer, but not under his 
control, a paid board of tax appeals of three members appointed by 
the governor and council for six-year overlapping terms. For the 
semi-judicial powers exercised by this board, 2 volunteer board or a 
single official would clearly be unsatisfactory. This special board 
takes the place of an ex officio board consisting of the state treasurer, 
state auditor, and a member of the council designated by the gover- 
nor. As is so common with administrative courts the decision of the 
board is made final as to facts, with an appeal as to matters of law 
to the full bench of the supreme court. The legislature evidently be- 
lieves that the experience of the board should be taken advantage of 
for its own purposes, since it requires the board to make annually 
suggestions as to changes in the existing tax laws. 

The single-headed state bureau has its adherents. South Carolina, 
No. 823, separates the child placing bureau from the department of 
health and sets it up independently as the Children’s Bureau under 
a supervisor to be appointed by the governor and senate for six years. 
The legislature did not choose to say that the supervisor should be a 
woman, but shows what it had in mind by declaring that the officer 
shall be paid “for her services an annual salary”’ to be fixed by the 
General Assembly. The Bureau does placement work for the delin- 
quent and dependent children committed to its care. It must make 
careful investigation of the prospective homes and of the children 
after placement. A centralizing of state function is exemplified in the 
bureau which is to act as an investigating bureau for any state insti- 
tution in respect to applications for admission and dismissal of chil- 
dren. An interesting extension of state activity is the Division on 
Necessaries of Life created in the department of labor by chapter 410 
of the Laws of Massachusetts. The division is single-headed with a 
director appointed by the commissioner, assistant commissioner, and 
associate commissioner of the department, with the approval of the 
governor and senate. The division is to study prices of fuel, gasoline, 
and refined petroleum, and the rent of property for living purposes. 
It has no power of decision but may only make investigations and 
publish findings. In the courts of its investigations, however, it may 
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examine witnesses and require production of books, and the justices 
of the supreme court may compel the attendance of the witnesges. 

There is only one instance vf consolidation—Virginia 81 transfers 
the duties of the Livestock Sanitary Board to the State Board of 
Agriculture. The note of co-operation is struck by an instruction to 
the State Board to co-operate with the livestock sanitary control offi- 
cers of other states, and with the United States government. 

There is the usual expression of confidence in self-government of 
professions of which an example is Kentucky 168, creating a pro- 
fessional unpaid Board of Examiners and Registration of Architects 
for overlapping terms of four years. Four of the members must be 
architects of ten years’ experience in practice. The fifth is to be dean 
of the college of engineering at the University of Kentucky. Evi- 
dently the same state finds that a professional unpaid board is not 
always efficient in its discipline, since by chapter 142 the governor 
appoints one of the members of the State Board of Chiropractic Ex- 
aminers as state supervisor of chiropractors with a salary, to act as" 
administrative officer of the Board. New Jersey 112, on the other 
hand, evidences its confidence in a self-governing bar, by empower- 
ing the supreme court to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of papers and records before the ethics committee of a bar 
association or lawyers’ club, investigating alleged improper conduct 
of an attorney. A modification of self-government of professions oc- 
curs in two acts of Louisiana. No. 57 creates a Horticultural Com- 
mission of the commissioner of agriculture, the state entomologist. 
and the director of extension to regulate and license professional en- 
tomologists and tree surgeons. No. 78 creates a Board of Cotton 
Plant Breeders’ Examiners containing also the commissioner of agri- 
culture and the director of extension, but adding the dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture. This board regulates the registration and certifi- 
cation of pedigreed cotton seed. 

Public utilities —An official investigation of public utilities in New 
York state disclosed many inefficiencies of administrative control. 
One of the most important was the helplessness of the Public Service 
Commissions in respect to holding and management companies. The 
legislature by chapter 760 has prescribed a remedy by expressly giv- 
ing the commissions the power to require the disclosure of identity of 
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owners of substantial interests in the voting stock of all public utility 
companies under its jurisdiction and also the right to investigate 
transactions between companies under its jurisdiction. A forceful 
sanction for this provision is established by providing that no man- 
agement, construction, or engineering contract made with any affili- 
ated interest is effective unless filed with the commission, which may, 
after investigation and hearing, disapprove the contract, if found not 
to be in the public interest. Thus the commission will be given a 
supervisory control over the terms of contracts and the charges made 
by financing and management companies to the public utility cor- 
porations under their control. Chapter 761 requires full information 
of stockholdings in public utility corporations, including the names 
of the beneficial as well as the registered holders of stock, and copies 
of agreements to hold stock in trust. If the information required is 
not available in any other way the commission may require sworn 
statements from any person or corporation who can give the neces- 
sary information. By chapter 773 an effort is made to control the 
rates of public utilities during suits for injunctions in the federal 
court to restrain an order of the commission fixing rates. The com- 
mission is allowed to ask the appellate division of the supreme court, 
an intermediate appellate court in New York, to enjoin the corpora- 
tion from charging higher rates than those fixed in the order appealed 
from. Another interesting innovation is chapter 850 which creates a 
Bureau of Valuation and Research, in the Public Service Commis- 
sion. The bureau consists of the director and eight assistants to be 
appointed by the commission. The bureau is to investigate costs and 
rates, including the efficiency of the companies, and also value and 
continually revalue property useful in public services, so that the 
value basis for rate making will be reliable and up to date. 

Radio broadcasting stations are put under the control of the pub- 
lic utility commissioners by chapter 15 of New Jersey. They cannot 
operate without a certificate of public convenience and necessity, 
which is granted after hearing in which the board determines wheth- 
er the station will serve the public safety and convenience and will 
not cause undue interference. The board may impose restrictions to 
prevent such interference. Constitutional considerations probably 
moved the legislature not to apply the act to existing stations until 
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they desire to change power, wave length, or hours of operation, and 
also not to apply it to stations under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Legislation.—The principal act having to do with legislation is the 
modification of the Legislative Reference Bureau in Virginia. Chap. 
ter 254 establishes in place of the old bureau a Division of Statutory 
Research and Drafting, in charge of a director appointed by the goy- 
ernor with the approval of the General Assembly. The director must 
be an experienced lawyer and must also have been a student of poli- 
tical science for at least twelve months and have had experience in 
the drafting of statute law. To the director’s duties as draftsman are 
added that of cataloguing and publishing a list of state publications 
available for sale by the state, and also to examine the statutory law 
of the state and report on all irregularities and defects and all obso- 
lete laws and laws requiring amendment. The director is given a re- 
cess job which consists in the revision and codification of all general 
laws not embraced in the amended code, for submission to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The only other legislative provision is chapter 3 of 
Utah. The old law provided that when vacancies occurred in Con- 
gress or the state legislature the governor should call a special elec- 
tion, except when there was no session before the next election. The 
amendment makes it look as though the legislature did not think it 
so important to fill vacancies promptly, since it requires the governor 
to issue a proclamation for the filling of the vacancy at the next gen- 
eral election, calling a special election only if he believes an emerg- 
ency exists. 
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FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR, 1854-1931 


After two weeks’ illness, Frank W. Blackmar died at Lawrence, 
Kansas, on March 30. 

Professor Blackmar was the ninth president of the American 
Sociological Society, serving in this position during the year 1919. 

Professor Blackmar was born in West Springfield, Pennsylvania, 
November 3, 1854. He was a graduate of the University of the Pa- 
cific in 1881, receiving his Master’s degree from the same institution 
in 1884. He was a graduate student and fellow of Johns Hopkins 
University 1886-89, receiving his Doctor’s degree from that insti- 
tution. He was professor of mathematics in the University of the 
Pacific from 1882 to 1886. 

His part in the development of the social sciences in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is indicated by the fact that he was professor of his- 
tory and sociology from 1886 to 1899, professor of sociology and 
economics from 1899 to 1912, and professor of sociology 1912 to 
1929. From 1899 to 1926 he served as head of the Department of 
Sociology, and from 1896 to 1922 was also dean of the Graduate 
School. 

Professor Blackmar was a pioneer in the development of sociology, 
particularly -in Kansas and the Southwest. He was also active in 
promoting social welfare in the state of Kansas, being responsible 
for securing public welfare legislation. He was president of the Kan- 
sas Conference of Social Work, 1900 to 1902. 

In addition to many articles, Professor Blackmar was the author 
of sixteen books. Of his works within the field of sociology are Span- 
ish Institutions in the Southwest, 1891; The Story of Human Progress, 
1896; The Elements of Sociology, 1905; Outlines of Sociology, with 
J. G. Gillin, 1914; Justifiable Individualism, 1922; and History of 
Human Society, 1926. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
““News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society Section on Rural S ociology.—Through an 
error it was announced in the March issue of the American Journal] of 
Sociology that Mr. C. Luther Fry had been named as a member of the 
committee of the Section on Rural Sociology. The member appointed 
was Mr. Fred C. Fry, Louisiana State University. 


American Home Economics Association.—The general theme for the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, to be held in Detroit, Michigan, June 22-27, 1931, will be the réle 
of the home in individual and family development. Miss Julia P. Grant, 
supervisor of home economics in the Detroit city schools, is chairman of 
local arrangements; and Miss Marie Dye, president of the Michigan 
Home Economics Association, is local consultant on the program. 


Church Conference on Social Work.—The second annual meeting of the 
Church Conference on Social Work will be held in Minneapolis, June 14- 
20, as an associate group of the National Conference of Social Work. Pro- 
fessor L. Foster Wood, Colgate Rochester Divinity School, is chairman 
for the year; Dr. Worth M. Tippy, executive chairman; and Miss Amelia 
Wyckoff, conference secretary. The office is with the Federal Councils’ 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. The program for the week 
will include the following topics: “Trends in the Social Activities of 
Churches’’; Pastor and Life Adjustment Problems’’; “The Church 
and Unemployment’’; “The Rural Ministers and Social Work”; “The 
Church as a Factor in the Social Work of a Community”’; “Follow-up of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection and the 
Function of the Church in the Program”’; “Mental Hygiene in the Service 
of Religion.”’ 


Eugenics Research Survey.—A critical survey of data relevant to 
eugenics research is now being prepared under the auspices of the Eugenics 
Research Association. Mr. Frederick Osborn, treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the committee in charge of this project. The publica- 
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tion date is tentatively set as January to March, 1932. Special attention 
will be given to the data bearing upon the operation of social factors 
affecting the differential natural increase of population groups under 
different social conditions (demogenics). Dr. Frank Lorimer is in charge 
of this section of the survey. The Association will be grateful for the 
receipt of notices of new research, compieted or in process, having pos- 
sible bearing upon problems of eugenics research, especially in its social 
aspects. Communications should be addressed to Eugenics Research 
Survey, American Museum of Natural History, West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


Graduate Courses in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology.—The 
Social Science Research Council, following a recommendation of its Ad- 
visory Committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, has 
secured funds to support graduate courses in agricultural economics and 
rural sociology in Washington. This work is to be under the direction of 
a sub-committee on the Social Science Research Council, and the courses 
will be offered in the graduate school of American University, beginning 
the second semester, February—June, 1931. 


Materials for Research in the Social Sciences and the Humanities —The 
joint committee on research materials of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Social Science Research Council held two meetings in 
1930. The committee undertook to survey the activities of agencies in 
important activities pertaining to research material—collecting, organiz- 
ing, preserving, indexing, cataloguing, or publishing. It also set before 
itself the task of discovering and listing neglected categories of ma- 
terial which, though having value for research purposes, are not adequate- 
ly cared for at present. It is hoped that the 1931 programs of the various 
Learned Society meetings will all include the topic of “Categories of 
Research Material.’’ The members of the joint committee are: Solon J. 
Buck, Minnesota Historical Society, chairman; Robert C. Binkley, 
Western Reserve University, secretary; Norman S. B. Gras, Harvard 
University; Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies; 
H. M. Lydenberg, New York Public Library; Arthur H. Quinn, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 


Seminar on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Sixth Annual 
Session of the Seminar in Mexico will be held in Mexico City July 4-24, 
1931, under the direction of the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
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Latin America, of which Edward Alsworth Ross, University of Wisconsin, 
is chairman. A pamphlet describing the program of the Seminar may be 
obtained from Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York City. 


University of Buffalo—The Foundations of City Life—An Introduction 
to the Saciology of Urbanism, by Niles Carpenter, will be published in the 
spring of 1931 by Longmans, Green and Company. Criminology—A 
Study in Method, by Nathaniel Cantor, is expected to be completed be- 
fore the end of the present academic year. A series of articles and mono- 
graphs on differential birth- and death-rates in the Buffalo area, by 
Karl W. Bigelow, Niles Carpenter, William M. Haenszel, Mary Sar- 
bough, and Mazie Wagner, is in preparation. The studies are based ona 
house-to-house enumeration covering over one thousand families, 


University of Chicago——Leonard S. Hsu, professor and head of the 
department of sociology in Yenching University, has leave of absence 
for the year 1931. During the Spring and Summer Quarters he will be 
in residence at the University of Chicago as research associate in sociology. 


Northwestern University —During the Summer Quarter a seminar in 
Social Science Research in Paris will be conducted under the direction of 
Professor William Jaffé in order to meet the needs which have arisen with 
the increase in American research abroad. The primary purpose of the 
seminar is to lay the foundations for more intensified international co- 
operation in the social sciences. Professor Jaffé has had seven years of 
experience in research work in Paris. 


Radcliffe College —The greater part of the courses of sociology offered 
in the department of sociology of Harvard University will be given next 
year at Radcliffe College. These courses will be given by the correspond- 
ing professors of the sociology department of Harvard University who will 
also serve as professors of Radcliffe College. 


Smith College—Evelyn Buchan has been appointed assistant professor 
of economics and sociology for the year 1930-31. She will conduct the 
courses in social maladjustment and the family and will also give one 
unit in special honors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Die Drei Nationalékonomien. By WERNER SOMBART. Miinchen und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1930. Pp. 352. 


Political economy, as a scientific discipline, and particularly in its theo- 
retic aspects, is not what it should be, at least according to the author of 
this volume. Far from it. It is uncertain as to its subject matter; it is con- 
fused as to its methods; it is unable to define its place among the sciences; 
it has failed to find a name that is at once descriptive and unambiguous. 
Political economy or, as the author calls it, national economy is, as a mat- 
ter of fact, neither economy nor national. Its subject matter is rather 
“those human activities that are directed to the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities.’”’ However, in view of the fact that national econ- 
omy is, of all other expressions in use, the most familiar to students and 
the one least burdened with antecedent assumption, the author has 
adopted it as his own. 

In view of the disagreement among different writers as to subject mat- 
ter and method, Sombart proposes to achieve order and understanding 
where there is now only confusion and chaos, by examining the logical 
foundations upon which the different schools have erected their different 
theoretic structures. 

There are, he says, three and only three fundamental points of view 
from which economic and social institutions generally have been or can 
be considered and investigated. There are, of course, many “systems’’ 
and schools, so that the three fundamental types rarely present them- 
selves pure and unmodified in any single system. The original and urforms 
miscegenate, so to speak, and produce mixed types of economic theory. 
However, all systems tend to fall into one of the three general categories, 
which Sombart describes as (1) die richtende, that is. the judging, assessing, 
evaluating; (2) die ordnende, that is, the natural-scientific and before all 
statistical; (3) die verstehende, i.e., interpretive or “understanding.” There 
are three fundamental types of political economy because there are three 
and only three fundamental questions to which science seeks an answer. 
They are: (1) what ought to be, (2) what is, (3) why. 

The first and most obvious problem of every social science is the prac- 
tical one: What, under the circumstances, ought to be done? This has, in 
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fact, been the point of departure for most social sciences that sought to 
deal with practical problems. A social science, however, which conceived 
its problem in this fashion, inevitably formulates its conclusions in the 
imperative rather than in the indicative mood. It assumes, as soon as it 
attempts to formulate conclusions intended to have general application, 
the form and character of a normative rather than an empirical science. 
It terminates in a metaphysical conception of the cosmos rather than a 
mathematical formula describing events. The representatives of the nor. 
mative (richtende) economy “‘imagined,”’ he says, that they were creating 
a science; what they produced was a metaphysics. 

One may, however, approach the subject matter of economics from a 
different view. One may ask not what should be but what is and how did 
it come about. This involves description and explanation, and if this de- 
scription is to achieve the exactness of the physical sciences, and if this ex- 
planation is to have the validity of a natural science formula, essentially 
the same procedure is required in dealing with events in the social as in 
the physical world. That is, what is perceived concretely must be de- 
scribed abstractly, conceptually, and eventually in quantitative terms, 

“ ‘Exact’ implies description in mathematical formulae. Such descrip- 
tion is designed to fulfil the supreme demand of natural science; it makes 
possible knowledge having universal validity. He who seeks universal va- 
lidity seeks before everything else mathematical precision.” 

Most of the laws of economics—at least those that can be expressed in 
the form of a mathematical equation—seem to be founded on the simple 
mathematical insight that a part is less than the sum. 

Sombart does not say that the part is less than the whole, because there 
is nothing that corresponds to the conception of a whole in mathematics. 
Mathematical “wholes” are conceived as a mere constellation of units 
with no necessary connection between the parts. Sombart cites as an ex- 
ample of these mathematical laws the statement that when the fund from 
which wages are to be paid is fixed, wages cannot exceed the total amount 
of that fund. It follows, therefore, that if wages rise at one point they 
must decline at another. This is the so-called wage-fund law. Not all 
quantitative laws in economics are so obvious as this, to be sure, but they 
all turn out to be applications of the same elementary mathematical in- 
sight. There are, to be sure, other kinds of laws in political economy, but 
they do not always have this exactness of the mathematical formula. 

One may approach the subject matter of political economy from @ 
fundamentally different point of view. One may ask not merely what is, 
but why. One may seek to discover not merely how things came to be, but 
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wherefore, and for what purpose, and to what end. One fundamental 
difference between natural phenomena and cultural phenomena consists 
in the fact that culture exhibits just this evidence of design and purpose 
for which one seeks in vain in nature, that is, physical nature. The differ- 
ence between a limb on a tree, for example, and a club in the hand of a 
savage, to use Goldenweiser’s illustration, is not any difference in the 
physical characteristics of either but simply in the fact that the club has 
a use. The club is not merely a limb or a stick; it is a tool or a weapon. 
In short, a cultural artefact is a symbol which may have a different mean- 
ing for different people and in different cultures. To know it means to 
understand it. It requires, in other words, a kind of knowledge which 
Sombart and other German writers have described as a “‘verstehende 
Wissenschaft,” i.e., die verstehende Okonomie and die verstehende Soziologie." 

To understand a thing in this sense is to take account of the reason, the 
purpose, and, in general, the function which it performs in a given cultural 
complex. We understand a tool as we understand a language, not by de- 
scription of the parts of speech of which it is composed, nor of the rules of 
syntax which describe how words are put together, but by interpreting 
these formal symbols in terms of the sentiments and ideas they are in- 
tended to express. 

It is generally regarded as a defect and a limitation of the social sciences 
that the knowledge which they seek is based on interpretation rather than 
description and explanation. Sombart, on the other hand, regards it as a 
defect of the physical sciences that they are limited to description and 
explanation and are not able to penetrate to the significance and meaning 
of the events and objects which they seek to describe. His argument rests 
on his definition of the concept of Wesen, for which there seems to be no 
precise definition in English. Cultural science is fundamentally Wesens- 
wissenschaft. Wesen may be perhaps translated as “essence” in the sense 
in which Santayana uses that term.” In this sense the essence is an ideal 
object; one that can be completely defined and therefore like the platonic 
idea an object that is never completely realized empirically. 

In the physical sciences Wesen or essence seems to have been identified 
with the notion of substance, which has been rejected by the physical 
scientists as something metaphysical and therefore beyond the ken of an 
empirical science. The abstract concept, which has taken the place and 
plays the role in the physical sciences formerly occupied by substance, is 

*See Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdtze sur Wissenschaftslehre, particularly “Die 
Objektivitat sozialwissenschaftlicher und sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis,” pp. 146-214. 

* See George Santayana, Realm of Essence (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1927). 
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now regarded as a mere tool of thought. We treat the thing “as if” it cop. 
formed to the concept, and we are justified in so treating it as long as this 
procedure serves the purposes of knowledge. 

Wesen, however, as Sombart conceives it, is not a mere nominalistic 
and instrumental thing. The connection between the parts which constj- 
tute the whole is real and necessary. What constitutes an object in the 
sense of natural science, on the other hand, is merely the constellation of 
constant factors or indexes by which it is identified. But as these constant 
factors have no visible connections it is not assumed that such connections 
exist. Just the opposite is the case in the social science. There the con- 
stituent elements of the thing and their connections can be known. Sociale 
Wissenschaft is Wesenswissenschaft. 

Sombart’s Modern Capitalism we may use to illustrate this point. What 
holds the parts together and makes a whole of the physical and moral 
structures which constitute modern capitalism is the purpose for which 
each one of these parts exists. Having discovered what the sense, mean- 
ing, and function of these different parts of the whole are, we are able to 
define its Wesen, and to distinguish, therefore, what is fundamental-and 
necessary from what is incidental and accidental. We are able to under- 
stand every unique manifestation of the capitalistic system by referring 
and relating it to this more fundamental and ideal object Sombart de- 
scribes as Wesen. One may, perhaps, make the distinction between a 
natural science conception of an object and its Wesen, as Sombart con- 
ceives it, a little more precise by the use of an illustration—a game of 
chess, for example. 

Looking at a chess game in operation, observing it objectively asa 
natural phenomenon, one may discover how, in general, the different 
pieces may be expected to move. If one is ingenious and patient enough 
he may be able to calculate, within limits, what the result of a certain line 
of play may be. But he will never be able to find out as long as he merely 
seeks to describe objectively, that is, in mathematical and statistical 
terms, the changes taking place upon the chess board, just what the game 
is about or what the different players are trying to accomplish. The Wesen 
of a chess game, as Sombart would describe it, is identical with the general 
rules and purposes of the game—rules which at once guide and limit the 
player in his playing. This Wesen can be understood quite apart from the 
specific purposes which any player at any point in the game may happen 
to have. The moves and tactics of every individual player as well as the 
general plan and purpose of the game become intelligible only when one 
understands what each player is trying to achieve. The general purpose 
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is common to both players though each has his own individual notion of 
how to play to win. 

Sombart conceives modern capitalism as a phenomenon occurring with- 
in the limits of a definite historical tradition. It is this tradition which 
corresponds to the rules of the game. If one is to live and succeed in the 
modern world he can do so in the long run only as he conforms to the rules 
of the game in which his fortunes are involved. These rules are not, of 
course, defined in legislation. Rather, the laws are themselves based on 
more fundamental conceptions like those of private property, free labor, 
and exchange for profit. These conceptions are implicit in the system and 
in the mores which support it. Meanwhile the rules of the game are in 
process of change. Capitalism, as we know it today, may come, Sombart 
says has come, to an end. A new and different game with different rules 
is coming into existence. 

It is impossible within the limits of a few pages to convey an adequate 
notion of the wealth of ideas and of historic reference and illustration with 
which Sombart has sought to expound and to justify his own peculiar con- 
ception of political economy. This conception is based on methods of pro- 
cedure and assumptions the direct opposite of those made familiar to us 
by the natural scientists. It is, in a sense, an assault not only upon the 
methods but upon the aims of natural science, so far as these have been 
imposed upon the social sciences. 

What he conceives in the way of a social science, however, is some- 
thing that is neither history nor natural science but a mittelding; something 
between but different from both. One may, perhaps, describe it as a form 
of natural history, that is to say a history in which an individual is de- 
scribed not in all his uniqueness but with reference to what is character- 
istic, what is typical of him as an individual. It is, however, the historic 
individual rather than the ideal type as defined by Max Weber* with 
which Sombart is concerned. 

What the exact sciences have sought to do has been to describe their 
methods of procedure with such precision and exactness that by repeating 
them one can accumulate, transmit, and test knowledge without the in- 
sight that is necessary to discover it. History and the social sciences have 
never been able to devise a method of procedure so precise and so exact. 
The historian, on the other hand, has sources of knowledge which are 
denied the student of physical knowledge. The historian has a chance to 
go behind the appearances and inquire into the sources of the actions he 
records, the intentions and purposes of the behavior that he observes. 


Op. cit., pp. 200 ff. 
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Historical knowledge is based on, and limited by, experience and insight; 
the insight of the man who writes, but also the insight of the man who 
reads. Therefore, as has been frequently pointed out, history has to be 
constantly rewritten to make it intelligible to each new generation, 

The social sciences are more or less in the same situation as history, 
On the other hand, to the extent that they describe events and objects 
that are comparable and therefore not unique they can and do assume the 
characteristics of an exact science. Sombart, in his zeal to defend an oppo- 
site procedure, might not admit this. Certain writers, however, like Teg. 
gart, have conceived of a “comparative history.” Comparative history 
inevitably leads to generalizations, generalizations that are valid within 
limits and under conditions that can be defined with more or less preci- 
sion. Under such circumstances history inevitably assumes the character- 
istics of sociology. Sombart, by the way, is quite clear that economic sci- 
ence is not something which should be set off as different from sociology; 
rather, economics, as he conceives it, is sociology. 

Sombart has undertaken in Die Drei Nationalikonomien to set forthand 
justify the point of view, the concepts, and, in general, the frame of refer- 
ence in which his studies of capitalism have been conceived and carried 
out. This monumental work, of which the first chapters were published in 
1902 and the last in 1927, constitutes his life’s task. No doubt the best, 
in the long run, the only, justification for the tools that a man uses is the 
work that he produces with them, and this is eminently true in the present 
instance. It is, nevertheless, interesting and instructing to have from the 
author himself an account of the nature of his task as he conceives it, par- 
ticularly when that involves, as it does in this case, a critical review of the 
history and present tendencies of theoretic interest in a field in which 
there are so many divergent schools of thought. 

The difficulty with Sombart’s exposition of his own system and of his 
criticism of others seems to be his determination to achieve a formulation 
of general political-economic theory that will conform in all its minute de- 
tails with a work already completed. This has, apparently, led him to pile 
up distinctions and definitions and give them an importance which they 
would not otherwise have had; to assume that every detail of his work 
must be justified on principle; and that every divergence from the logical 
construction he has erected is heretical and to be condemned. 

Sombart has cited something like 350 authors in the course of this bril- 
liant and scholarly work. Some of them he damns utterly. With most of 
them he disagrees. In view of the unique character of his own life work it 
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seems that the world might have understood his purpose, point of view, 
and method somewhat better if he had written his personal confessions 
rather than a treatise on the logic of the social sciences. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The American Road to Culture. By GEorGE S. Counts. New York: 

John Day Co., 1930. Pp. xilit+194. $2.50. 

Professor Counts here gives us an original and unconventional study of 
American education in action. It is no dry and pedantic survey of the 
doctrines of individual educators divorced from the world of educational 
reality, It is an attempt to survey the general motives and methods of 
American education, the results of its operation, and the social forces 
which control its application. For a practicing pedagogue the book is 
singularly outspoken and courageous, though measured in tone. 

The outstanding fact about American education is the touching faith 
which we have in the efficacy of education. It is veritably “the American 
road to culture.”” This attitude was begotten by the democratic fervor of 
a century ago which held that the observed differences in individuals were 
only the results of differences in opportunity. Equality of education would 
produce a citizenry of equal ability. While the federal government pays 
little for education, the American citizens are willing to pay a big bill for 
their educational enthusiasm—some $2,000,000,000 annually. 

In addition to the all-pervading faith in education, other aspects of the 
democratic ideal in education are the individual autonomy of schools and 
the full power of local initiative in determining curriculum, discipline, 
academic tenure, and the like. The diversity of religion in the United 
States has served to check religious domination. The American educa- 
tional system is singularly free from the dominion of political bureaucracy 
and ecclesiastical government. 

Unfortunately, the system is not as free from psychological control by 
the dominant forces in the country. It,is led rather than exercising the 
function of leadership. Next to the ardor of the faith in education, the 
outstanding fact about American education is the conformity of its con- 
tent and methods to American political, economic, and social ideais. It is 
eminently safe and aims to turn out the approved citizen type—a youth 
who believes unflinchingly in what any generation regards as the tradi- 
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tional American ideals, In short, we train docile citizens and not social] 
pioneers. 

Our school system is in the hands of “the favored urban classes.” The 
farmers and laborers have lost out in most parts of the country. The lead. 
ers of industry, finance, and commerce dominate our school boards and 
boards of trustees. In certain groups there is sprinkling of the clergy, but 
never of representatives of the great proletariat. Our educational system 
in practice is run by educators who are above all else “practical men,” 
Being at the mercy of local public opinion our educators are on their tip. 
toes to sense and obey the shifting currents of public taste, emotion, and 
morals. 

Conservatism prevails because of the popular conviction that the 
American system of economics and politics has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful beyond all reach of foreign rivals. National solidarity is demanded, 
with little toleration of divergent national or racial ideals. Patriotism js 
fostered in innumerable ways, though the conception of patriotism is rudi- 
mentary and narrow. It is “seldom defined further than to embrace a 
knowledge of the federal constitution, an unenlightened veneration of the 
founders of the republic, and a willingness to die for one’s country.” 

The dynamics of our educational system are supplied by the competi- 
tive ideal, enforced by means of examinations, tests, and the like. This 
has produced the examination bogey and all its evils. There is enormous 
interest in and approval of the “tangible symbols” of educational prowess, 
such as degrees, big buildings, successful athletic teams, and the like. We 
demand such “‘practical results.’’ On the other hand there is general con- 
tempt for disinterested intellectual achievement. 

In educational operations we are slaves here, as elsewhere, to the pas- 
sion for mechanical efficiency. Mass education, economy of effort, dis- 
cipline, elaborate recording systems, and the like provide the smooth 
working educational machine which grinds out its uniform and uninspired 
human grist in our annual commencement and graduation exercises. 

There is little real freedom of expression in our teaching ranks outside 
the physical sciences. The amount of freedom varies in direct proportion 
to the grade of the school in the educational hierarchy. The chief asset we 
have in the way of securing educational freedom is the decentralized na- 
ture of educational control. We may be at the mercy of the local mob, 
but we escape the tyranny of a centralized bureaucracy. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New York CIty 
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An American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. 
By Howarp W. Opum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. 
xi+379- $3.50. 

This volume deals with what has been called the “New South.” Its 
theme is the passing of an old rural-agricultural order and the rise of a 
more complex one in its place. Events that begin amid the ruins of Recon- 
struction and end with a people entering the industrial era are given unity 
by the ingenious method of selecting two characters, “the Major” and 
“Uncle John,” who typify the upper and middle classes of the Old South, 
and relating their experiences and those of their children through three 
generations. The result is a series of separate and distinct pictures of the 
new order in the process of formation. 

These pictures range from suggestive single words strung along to- 
gether, sometimes for a whole page, to full-length portraits of men and 
events. There is the glorious “Old South” with its weaknesses pointed 
out; northern pictures of the South and those which the South offers of 
itself and of the North; and then, more to the theme, “‘snap-shots” and 
“close-ups” of intellectual, social, and industrial situations which go to 
make up the present scene. 

The conclusions that come out of such “painting” are that the South 
was and is endlessly complex—so complex that every assertion made re- 
garding it is contradicted before it is fairly uttered; that it is primarily a 
rural order, in part even frontier, its emotional expressions in song and 
story and religion and politics of the old pattern that was American in 
days gone by; and that Reconstruction only added force to rural provin- 
cialism, ruin to rural backwardness, and a race problem to a section whose 
agricultural laborers had been docile Negro slaves. 

The treatment of so wide a field offers much room for criticism and 
praise, opening the way for the general conclusion that the South is pro- 
gressing by a more intelligent use of her resources, material and human, 
the broadening of her outlook, and the approximation of that “good life”’ 
which is to be found in the North. Southern colleges have even sent north 
for football coaches; some Southerners did vote for Al Smith; mills are 
rising to blacken southern skies and concrete roads tie flourishing urban 
centers together, leaving the “Old South” on by-ways or in deserted ruins. 
The final picture, in part yet to be achieved, presents the South back in 
the national life, part and parcel of the thing we call civilization as reached 
by modern technical agencies. Some will hold it a dreary conclusion. 
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Mr. Odum has done his task well. He keeps his temper where 
those who have written on Negroes and mills have not, but leans 4 
harshness rather than to praise. He understands clearly the fact th ia 
ditions cannot be understood save in the light of history and environmay 
Whether intentionally or not he leaves the impression that the South ws 
become like the North without saving much of that which made glonp 
her past. 


AVERY Craven’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Italien von Heute: Politische und wirtschaftliche Kulturgeschichte% 
1860 bis 1930. By RoBert MicuEts. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli Vera 
1930. Pp. xi+410. Fr. 18.75. ‘@ 
This book attempts to show how all recent Italian history has prep res 
the way for the coming of the Fascist régime. It is frankly sympathe 
with the Fascist movement, but it is a monument of patient schola 
and is enriched by the fact that the author witnessed many of the 
which he describes. i 
The author emphasizes that Fascism is a cultural complex which 1 
grown from many roots, but all of them in the Italian soil, or closely i 
lated thereto. A part of the philosophy of the movement comes from 
Machiavelli, another part from the Nationalist writers of Italy, another 
part from the syndicalist tendency in Italian Socialism. Finally, Professor 
Michels fully recognizes the part played by the sociology of redo 
Pareto, under whom Mussolini studied at Lausanne. English-speaking 
writers have been slow in recognizing the great influence of Pareto in tit 
Fascist movement. It is surely a comment on the fate of “pure sociology” 
that Pareto, who most bitterly denounced the reformist tendencies of 
sociologists, should become the acknowledged leader of such a reformist 
movement as Fascism. 7 
Unless one objects to the author’s pronounced sympathy with the Fas 
cist movement, there is little to criticize about the book, except that 
fails to notice almost entirely the significant works in English on Fascism 
such as, Schneider’s Making the Fascist State, Barne’s Universal Aspedsqm 
Fascism, and Salvemini’s The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. 


Cuar.es A, ELLWOOD) 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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